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ISSUES  IN  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  AFRICA 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:01  p.m.,  in  room 
2712,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  L.  Johnston 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  meet  today  to  consider 
issues  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  Africa.  Today's  hearing  will  pro- 
vide input  into  botn  the  congressional  effort  to  reform  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  and  our  authorization  process  for  the  fiscal  year 
1995  foreign  aid  program. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  turning  point  in  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  recent  years,  public  support  for  foreign  assistance  has 
steadily  eroded.  A  major  part  of  the  problem  has  been  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  with  its  33  objectives  and  literally  dozens 
of  competing  priorities.  Another  contributing  factor  to  antiforeign 
aid  sentiment  is  the  lack  of  public  awareness  about  our  foreign  aid 
program.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  American  people  have  been  con- 
fused. 

The  Clinton  administration  is  now  attempting  to  reinvent  foreign 
aid.  AID  administrator  Brian  Atwood  is  shaking  up  the  bureauc- 
racy and  is  trying  to  inject  new  energy  into  that  organization. 

The  Congress  in  1987  found  that  under  existing  AID  operating 
procedures  our  programs  in  Africa  were  failing  to  have  the  impact 
they  should.  We  mandated  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  DFA, 
which  created  a  focused  yet  flexible  program  that  ensured  that 
DFA  dollars  were  translated  into  real  development  results.  DFA 
was  so  successful  that  it  is  cited  by  the  administration  as  a  model 
for  all  development  assistance  in  tne  proposed  new  foreign  aid  bill. 

Today  we  expect  to  learn  much  more  about  exactly  how  aid  re- 
form will  affect  our  assistance  program  in  Africa,  what  impact  will 
the  organizational  changes  that  are  now  underway  at  AID  have, 
how  will  the  personnel  right-sizing  exercise  affect  our  ability  to  op- 
erate in  the  difficult  and  complex  terrain  of  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
how  will  the  legislative  changes  proposed  by  the  administration  af- 
fect Africa,  and  what  can  we  in  Congress  do  to  ensure  that  the  leg- 
islation meets  African  needs  and  U.S.  interests  in  African  develop- 
ment. 

We  also  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  key  "functional"  issues  in 
our  foreign  aid  assistance  program  in  Africa.  These  are  the  overall 
priorities  of  sustainable  development  efforts  by  AID  in  Africa,  U.S. 
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support  for  democracy  and  improved  governance,  and  U.S.  facilita- 
tion of  conflict  resolution  within  Africa  by  Africans  and  through  Af- 
rican institutions. 

We  have  three  panels  of  witnesses.  On  the  first  panel  will  be  the 
administration's  representatives:  Ambassador  Moose  from  the  State 
Department,  John  Hicks  from  AID,  and  Vince  Kern  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  second  panel  are  private  witnesses  who  will  discuss  aid  re- 
form and  sustainable  development  issues  in  Africa.  The  panelists 
are  Vivian  Derryck  of  the  African-American  Institute  and  Cath- 
erine Gwin  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 

The  third  panel  will  explore  democracy  governance  and  conflict 
resolution  issues.  Testifying  will  be  the  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Chester  Crocker  and  Professor  Joel  Barkan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa. 

We  will  start  with  our  first  panel,  Ambassador  Moose. 

Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Burton,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK, 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  submit  it  for  the 
record  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  time  of  our  panel. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Burton  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador  Moose,  you  are  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  MOOSE,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  role  of  assistance 
programs  and  our  policy  toward  Africa. 

I  will  touch  very  briefly,  I  will  try  to  summarize  our  testimony 
here.  I  want  to  touch  very  briefly  on  our  priorities  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  established  them  for  Africa.  Secondly,  to  talk  about  how 
the  new  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act,  the  proposed  act, 
will  enable  us  to  carry  out  those  objectives  and  priorities.  And  last- 
ly, to  touch  on  a  couple  of  areas  that  are  of  key  concern  and  of  in- 
terest, I  know,  to  the  subcommittee,  democratization  and  conflict 
resolution. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  today  John  Hicks  of  AID  and 
Vince  Kern  of  the  Defense  Department  wno  can  touch  on  the  spe- 
cific areas  of  development  assistance  and  security  assistance. 

In  terms  of  policy  goals,  broadly,  the  administration  has  estab- 
lished the  following  goals  for  Africa:  first,  fostering  democracy  and 
respect  for  human  rights;  promoting  peace  by  preventing  or  resolv- 
ing conflicts;  supporting  economic  growth  and  sustainable  develop- 
ment; providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
hunger;  increasing  American  private  sector  involvement  in  Africa; 
and,  lastly,  integrating  Africa  into  the  global  economy. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy 
Act  of  1994  will  provide  a  framework  that  will  help  us  achieve 
these  goals.  The  act  in  particular  will  allow  us  to  respond  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  changed  realities  in  Africa,  including  rapid  popu- 


lation  growth,  famine,  environmental  degradation,  disease  rather 
than  respond  to  past  challenges  such  as  Communist  subversion  or 
other  security  related  threats. 

More  importantly,  I  think  that  the  legislation  allows  us  to  link 
more  closely  our  resources  and  our  policy  objectives  and  will  give 
us  greater  flexibility  to  make  effective  use  of  scarce  resources  and, 
last  but  not  least,  it  provides  a  framework  for  preventative  diplo- 
macy and  gives  us  a  means  of  anticipating  threats  and  dealing 
with  them  before  they  become  intractable  problems. 

The  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  bill  focuses  on  policy  objec- 
tives and  the  special  needs  and  unique  circumstances  of  Africa. 
There  is,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  separate  chapter  in  the 
legislation  that  refers  to  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  and 
which  underscores  the  DFA's  goals  and  methods. 

The  administration  has  determined  that  a  separate  appropriation 
for  the  DFA  and  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  not  required  in  the  con- 
text of  this  new  charter  legislation  and  my  belief  is  that  if  Congress 
supports  the  administration's  budget  request  and  provides  for  fund- 
ing for  the  President's  foreign  affairs  budget,  I  am  confident  the 
current  expenditure  level  for  development  assistance  to  Africa  will 
be  protected  and  maintained. 

I  should  stress  that  our  bilateral  aid  programs  are  only  a  part 
of  a  larger  package.  We  certainly  cannot  respond  to  the  develop- 
ment challenges  in  Africa  alone.  We  must  also  support  the  work  of 
multilateral  institutions  that  play  a  prominent  role  in  Africa's  de- 
velopment. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  soft  loan  window  of  the  World  Bank,  also 
the  IMF's  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Facility  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank.  These  institutions  together  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations  including  UNICEF  and  UNDP  are 
critical  to  meeting  Africa's  near  term  development  needs  and  to 
sustaining  and  supporting  our  bilateral  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  assistance  programs  has  to  do 
with  debt  relief  The  administration's  request  includes  a  continuing 
request  for  appropriations  for  debt  relief  We  along  with  other  cred- 
itor nations  participate  in  the  Paris  Club  and  the  efforts  at  debt 
reduction,  rescheduling  and  forgiveness  for  low  income  performing 
and  reforming  countries,  most  of  them  in  Africa. 

We  estimate  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  forgive  over 
$200  million  in  outstanding  official  debt  during  the  first  2  years  of 
that  proposal  at  a  budget  cost  of  $7  million  per  year  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  fiscal  year  1995. 

In  response  to  issues  that  you  raised  in  your  letter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  touch  very  quickly  on  the  areas  of  democratization  and 
conflict  resolution.  As  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  world,  what  we 
seek  in  Africa  is  the  establishment  of  democratic  governments  that 
can  effectively  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  affairs  and  co- 
operate effectively  with  other  states. 

The  administration's  support  of  democratization  certainly  in- 
cludes support  for  elections  but  it  goes  well  beyond  that.  In  particu- 
lar, it  focuses  on  the  long  term  development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  order  to  consolidate  democratic  gains.  A  civil  society  and 
a  political  culture  that  respect  and  protect  those  institutions  must 


take  root  and  flourish  and  the  rule  of  law  and  accountability  mech- 
anisms are  essential  for  political  and  economic  development. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  administration's  budget  request  includes 
$20  million  for  the  Africa  Regional  Electoral  Assistance  Fund, 
which  will  enable  us  to  continue  building  transparent  electoral  sys- 
tems and  democratic  institutions  in  Africa. 

The  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  will  continue  to  support 
judiciaries,  legislatures  and  groups  in  civil  society  and  these  re- 
gional programs  supplement  oilateral  DFA  democracy  in  govern- 
ance projects  in  selected  countries. 

With  respect  to  conflict  prevention  and  resolution,  these  I  think 
we  all  recognize  are  major  challenges  confronting  contemporary  Af- 
rica. To  help  meet  that  challenge,  we  strongly  support  the  contin- 
ued peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  United  Nations.  I  think  the  success- 
ful U.N.  peacekeeping  effort  in  Namibia  exemplifies  the  great  bene- 
fit and  the  relatively  small  cost  of  international  conflict  resolution 
efforts. 

Encouraged  by  this  example,  we  are  supporting  ongoing  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  in  Rwanda,  in  Somalia  and  in  Mozam- 
bique. Negotiations  are  currently  underway  which  we  trust  and 
hope  will  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  peacekeeping  effort  in  Angola, 
an  effort,  however,  that  will  require  close  scrutiny  and  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  we  are  proposing  funding  to  continue  peacekeeping 
assistance  to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  to  assist  Afri- 
can states  committed  to  participation  in  international  peacekeeping 
operations.  We  have  already  designated  some  $4.5  million  for  the 
OAU  for  its  conflict  management  efforts  and  are  requesting  in  the 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  an  additional  $5  million. 

An  additional  $10  million  in  regional  peacekeeping  funding 
would  provide  material  and  training  assistance  to  selected  African 
countries  to  enhance  their  capabilities  to  participate  in  inter- 
national and  regional  peacekeeping  endeavors. 

This  proposed  investment  in  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping 
we  believe  will  save  significant  funding  that  we  would  otherwise 
need  to  provide  for  humanitarian  assistance  in  ongoing  conflict  sit- 
uations in  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  Africa  is  obviously  today  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  see  there  numerous  governments  in  the  region  which 
have  started  down  the  road  to  multiparty  democracy.  We  also  see 
many  that  are  undertaking  significant  economic  reforms.  I  think 
South  Africa  in  many  respects  embodies  all  of  these  dramatic  and 
unprecedented  changes  and  challenges. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  a  continent  that  faces  the  challenges 
of  rapid  population  growth,  of  accelerated  environmental  degrada- 
tion, of  drought  and  health  scourges,  including  that  of  AIDS. 

The  administration's  proposal  I  think  both  in  terms  of  the  new 
proposed  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act,  as  well  as  its  re- 
quest for  funding  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  foreign  affairs  budget, 
will,  we  believe,  enable  us  to  respond  appropriately  to  those  chal- 
lenges and  indeed  will  enable  us  to  make  a  difference  in  Africa. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moose  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  F.  HICKS,  ASSISTANT  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR,  BUREAU  FOR  AFRICA,  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Hicks,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  written  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  and  give  a  brief  oral  summary. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Without  obiection.  All  the  panelists  today,  their 
entire  written  statement  will  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  we  met  in 
these  chambers  10  months  ago  almost  to  the  day  to  discuss  the  vi- 
sion of  a  new  administration  regarding  U.S.  cievelopment  assist- 
ance to  Africa. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  review  how  that  vision  is 
taking  shape  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  challenges  that  still  re- 
main as  we  seek  to  make  our  efforts  more  relevant  to  a  changed 
world  and  a  new  domestic  circumstance. 

As  you  noted  in  your  letter  to  the  agency,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  significant  changes  taking  place  as  the  administration  seeks  to 
redefine  the  framework  of  foreign  aid  and  how  we  go  about  our 
business.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of  this  monumental  task  of 
reinventing  USAID  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  determine  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  these  changes  for  assistance  to  Africa. 

Although  there  are  some  open  issues,  primarily  in  regards  to 
budgetary  allocation  and  management,  our  development  program 
and  priorities  for  Africa  have  fared  very  well.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  issues  the  committee  has  raised. 

Ambassador  Moose  has  already  described  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  to  advanc- 
ing our  foreign  policy  agenda.  The  legislation  clearly  reaffirms  the 
special  needs  of  Africa  and  the  principles  of  the  original  DFA  legis- 
lation in  a  separate  charter  entitled  "The  Development  Fund  for 
Afi-ica." 

Moreover,  the  new  legislation  borrows  many  of  the  innovative 
themes  of  the  DFA  for  application  worldwide  under  the  Sustainable 
Development  Title  L 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  absence  of  a  separate  appropria- 
tion for  Africa  has  raised  some  concerns  about  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  Africa.  The  effort  to  move  away  from  earmarks  as 
proposed  by  the  proposed  reform  legislation  represents  the  admin- 
istration's desire  to  make  USAID  programs  and  projects  more  flexi- 
ble and  responsive  to  conditions  in  the  field  in  order  to  enhance  the 
impact  of  our  aid.  The  lack  of  a  separate  appropriation  for  Africa 
is  not  meant  to  signal  a  lessening  of  commitment  to  our  partners 
in  African  development. 

As  USAID  Administrator  Atwood  reaffirmed  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  we  recently  presented  to  you  the  5-year  retrospective 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  DFA,  Africa  is  and  will  remain  a  high 
development  priority  of  this  administration. 

The  economic  development  and  political  changes  in  Africa  are  im- 
mense. Our  development  program  in  Africa  represents  an  inte- 
grated approach,  one  premised  on  stimulating  broad  based  eco- 
nomic growth  and  empowering  the  people  of  Africa. 

The  agency's  newly  articulated  strategic  priorities  closely  mirror 
the  priorities  of  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  which  have  pro- 


vided  a  framework  for  our  assistance  to  Africa.  Consequently,  I  do 
not  anticipate,  Mr.  Chairman,  significant  shifts  in  the  focus  of  our 
assistance  in  light  of  either  the  proposed  legislation  or  the  agency's 
new  Sustainable  Development  strategy. 

The  remaining  issue,  however,  is  the  relative  importance  we  give 
to  these  integrated  objectives.  Clearly,  financial  and  staff  resources 
constraints  will  require  us  to  make  some  programming  choices 
across  the  continent  and  within  individual  country  programs.  In- 
creased investment  in  family  planning,  child  survival,  the  environ- 
ment and  building  democracy  is  necessary  for  development  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  broadbased  sustainable  growth  in  Africa. 
In  fact,  without  growth,  efforts  in  these  areas  are  likely  to  be  un- 
dermined. Progress  and  impact  will  not  be  sustained. 

We  must  not  waiver  in  our  support  for  strengthening  agriculture 
and  natural  resources  management  which  affects  the  well  being  of 
virtually  all  Africans  and  stimulating  private  enterprise  expansion, 
which  helps  provide  badly  needed  off-farm  employment  and  enables 
better  health,  family  planning  and  education  services  to  be  made 
available  to  more  people. 

The  committee  has  asked  if  there  is  an  imbalcmce  in  our  democ- 
racy governance  programs  with  the  majority  of  resources  expended 
on  election  support. 

The  perception  that  democracy  governance  resources  have  gone 
overwhelmingly  to  election  support  has  been  strongly  influenced  by 
the  sheer  numbers  of  elections,  19  national  and  innumerable  re- 
gional and  local  elections,  that  have  occurred  in  Africa  over  the 
past  3  years. 

Our  approach  and  interventions  vary  according  to  a  country's 
progress  and  commitment  to  democratization.  Significant  pro- 
grammatic resources  have  been  allocated  to  elections  during  the 
early  stages  of  political  transformation.  However,  when  total  dollar 
resources  allocated  to  democracy  and  governance  activities  are  con- 
sidered, the  large  majority  of  funding  is  for  activities  related  to 
consolidation  such  as  democratic  institution  building  and  strength- 
ening of  civil  society. 

In  fiscal  1992,  approximately  28  percent  or  $12  million  of  the  Af- 
rica Bureau's  democracy  and  governance  obligations  went  directly 
to  election  support. 

In  fiscal  1993,  reflecting  the  increase  in  national  elections  in  Af- 
rica, this  proportion  rose  to  37.6  percent  or  $19  million. 

In  fiscal  1994,  however,  obligations  for  election  support  are  pro- 
jected to  decline  to  about  18  percent  of  total  democracy  and  govern- 
ance resources  as  more  and  more  African  countries  complete  the 
transition  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  Africa  Bureau  remain  committed  to 
supporting  demobilization  in  Africa.  In  fiscal  1993,  we  obligated 
about  $20  million  for  assistance  related  to  demobilization  and 
reintegration  of  ex-combatants  in  Ethiopia,  Mozambique  and  Ugan- 
da. 

For  fiscal  1994,  we  have  initially  identified  activities  in  support 
of  demobilization  and  reintegration  which  total  in  the  range  of  $7 
million  to  $10  million,  although  we  are  not  certain  that  all  these 
activities  will  be  developed. 


In  order  to  execute  more  effectively  our  new  strategic  objectives, 
the  agency,  as  you  mentioned  in  your  opening  statement,  is  being 
reorganized  and  right-sized  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  One  of 
the  most  significant  changes  in  Washington  is  the  creation  of  a 
Global  Bureau.  Individual  bureau  reorganization  plans  are  cur- 
rently under  review  and  final  decisions  about  staff  allocations  and 
program  resource  management  will  be  announced  shortly. 

The  Africa  Bureau  will  retain  responsibility  for  implementation 
and  monitoring  of  USAID  strategies  and  policies  in  Africa.  The  Af- 
rica Bureau  will  also  approve  new  projects,  conduct  reviews  of 
country  and  field  mission  progress  and  performance  and  manage 
our  performance  based  budgeting  allocation  system. 

According  to  the  overall  agency  reorganization  plan,  the  Global 
Bureau  will  be  principally  a  service  bureau  whose  primary  function 
is  to  provide  technical  advice  and  support  to  the  agency's  regional 
bureaus  and  field  missions.  The  G  Bureau  will  also  be  undertaking 
programming  in  Africa  as  its  predecessor,  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Bureau,  did.  Africa  Bureau  funds  provided  to  the  Global 
Bureau  will  be  applied  to  only  Africa. 

The  administration  recognizes  that  the  strength  of  the  agency 
lies  in  our  overseas  presence.  Consequently,  in  the  current  right- 
sizing  exercise,  there  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  balance 
between  USAID  personnel  posted  in  African  field  missions  and 
those  in  Washington.  However,  it  is  important  to  concentrate  our 
field  staff  in  fewer  countries  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
programs. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  principal  factor  considered  in  the 
closing  of  nine  relatively  small  African  missions. 

Amidst  the  sweeping  changes  as  we  reinvent  USAID  and  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  I  believe  our  commitment  to  Africa  remains  clear 
and  strong. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  your  committee  for  your  unwavering  sup- 
port to  improve  the  lives  of  African  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hicks  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Kern. 

STATEMENT  OF  VINCENT  D.  KERN,  DIRECTOR,  AFRICA  RE- 
GION, OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  REGIONAL  SECURITY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Kern.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  with  your 
permission  I  will  omit  some  of  the  general  context  that  is  in  my 
statement  and  move  directly  to  the  answers  to  your  questions. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1995  foreign  aid  request  includes 
$19.33  million  for  programs  in  support  of  conflict  resolution  and 
peacekeeping  and  to  promote  the  democratization  of  militaries  in 
Africa.  Included  in  this  effort  is  proposed  funding  to  continue  as- 
sistance to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  to  provide  sup- 
port to  African  states  committed  to  participation  in  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  $5  million  proposed  for  the  OAU  would  help  to 
carry  forward  and  buildupon  efforts  that  are  already  underway. 

Fiscal  year  1994  peacekeeping  funding  is  supporting  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  OAU  force  to  Burundi  and  OAU  negotiating  efforts  m 
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the  Horn  of  Africa.  Funding  is  also  being  used  to  prepare  for  the 
establishment  of  a  small  permanent  peacekeeping  planning  cell  in 
the  OAU. 

Fiscal  year  1995  monies  will  provide  continued  assistance  toward 
the  development  of  an  efficient  and  credible  capability  to  manage 
peacekeeping.  Much  of  this  money  would  be  used  to  acquire  com- 
munications and  protective  equipment,  vehicles,  shelter  and  ra- 
tions. $10.05  million  has  been  requested  for  a  regional  peacekeep- 
ing account,  primarily  for  funding  the  purchase  of  essential  peace- 
keeping materiel,  as  well  as  training  assistance  to  selected  African 
nations. 

At  the  moment,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  standing  African  peace- 
keeping force  is  a  realistic  possibility  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In- 
deed, the  OAU  is  not  seeking  such  a  standing  force.  The  current 
and  plEinned  operating  concept  is  one  in  which  the  OAU  would  call 
upon  contingents  from  member  states  when  a  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation is  required  and  then  manage  that  effort.  Peacekeeping  is  cer- 
tainly not  new  to  Africa.  There  are  currently  seven  international 
peacekeeping  and  observer  missions  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  with 
African  nations  participating  in  all  of  them. 

UNOSOM  in  Somalia  and  UNUMOZ  in  Mozambique  have  thus 
far  shown  mixed  results  with  the  African  imits  from  Zimbabwe  in 
UNOSOM  and  Zambia  in  ONUMOZ  performing  well.  The  regional 
operation,  ECOMOG  in  Liberia,  was  sustained  at  first  with  West 
African  participation  but  has  since  broadened  to  include  other  Afri- 
can forces  from  Uganda  and  Tanzania.  UNAMIR  in  Rwanda  and 
UNOMUR  on  the  Rwanda-Uganda  border  have  been  successful  in 
quelling  the  emergent  civil  war  but  UNAVEM  in  Angola  has  not 
achieved  its  objectives.  There  is  also  a  U.N.  observer  mission  in 
South  Africa  to  monitor  political  violence,  which  in  coordination 
with  the  OAU,  will  also  monitor  the  April  elections. 

Let  me  turn  next  to  the  key  question  of  downsizing  African  mili- 
taries. Large  militaries  continue  to  be  an  onerous  burden  on  al- 
ready severely  strained  African  economies.  Downsizing  those  highly 
politicized  militaries  also  contributes  directly  to  efforts  to  enhance 
democratization.  We  believe  that  DOD  working  closely  with  the 
State  Department  has  established  a  series  of  small,  focused  initia- 
tives that  will  maintain  appropriate  military  relations  with  friendly 
African  states  in  the  1990's  at  a  veiy  modest  cost.  We  believe 
strongly  that  African  states  have  some  legitimate  security  concerns 
and  that  they  will  in  any  case  maintain  substantial  military  forces. 
We  would  prefer  a  strategy  of  continued  involvement  to  nelp,  in 
concert  with  the  many  other  foreign  donors  involved,  to  profes- 
sionalize and  rationalize  those  forces.  We  accept  this  as  a  long  term 
and  difficult  task. 

With  respect  to  demobilization  and  downsizing  of  African  forces, 
DOD  has  so  far  remained  essentially  on  the  sidelines  with  the  ex- 
ception of  humanitarian  assistance  extended  to  demobilized  or  de- 
mobilizing troops.  Particular  examples  include  the  large  deliveries 
of  MREs,  meals  ready-to-eat,  to  the  defeated  and  starving  rem- 
nants of  the  Ethiopian  Army  in  1991  and  to  the  encamped  soldiers 
of  the  Government  of  Angola  and  UNITA  in  1992.  We  want  to  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  process  and  concurrent  demobilization  effort  in 
Mozambique.  We  believe  it  is  useful  to  contribute  to  camp  infra- 


structure,  provide  health  and  medical  care,  and  even  meet  some  of 
the  needs  for  general  and  technical  education  for  soldiers  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  civil  economies.  We  are  in  a  time  of  constrained  for- 
eign aid  and  defense  resources,  but  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
views  of  the  committee  on  some  of  these  possibilities. 

Advising  and  assisting  African  governments  in  the  restructuring 
and  "rationalization"  of  their  military  forces,  with  a  view  to  build- 
ing forces  more  appropriate  to  the  needs,  more  supportable,  and 
less  prone  to  interfere  in  the  political  process  is  obviously  a  sen- 
sitive area  and  one  in  which  we  will  closely  follow  the  lead  of  the 
State  Department.  We  would  expect  our  advice  to  be  sought  selec- 
tively but  I  can  say  that  we  have  already  been  asked  by  several 
African  states  to  help  in  this  area.  In  some  cases,  the  requests 
come  from  the  military  itself,  in  other  cases  from  the  civilian  lead- 
ership. I  think  there  are  many  areas  in  which  the  U.S.  military 
could  offer  sound  and  useful  technical  advice  on  these  matters.  The 
question  is  whether  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  want  to  be  sub- 
stantially involved  and  if  so,  how  best  to  orchestrate  it  so  that  it 
is  a  helpfiil  initiative  and  not  one  viewed  with  suspicion  and  alarm, 
whether  in  Africa  or  here  at  home. 

Turning  to  direct  training  in  Africa,  which  many  still  refer  to  as 
IMET,  we  continue  to  believe  that  dollar  for  dollar  IMET  is  our 
most  productive  program.  It  gives  African  military  officers  and 
NGOs  first-class  military  education  while  exposing  them  to  Amer- 
ican beliefs  and  the  primacy  of  civilian  rule  and  the  role  of  an  apo- 
litical military  in  a  democracy.  The  IMET  program  had  been  fairly 
stable  since  the  mid  1980's,  training  about  500  to  600  individuals 
each  year,  though  this  program  was  cut  by  about  50  percent  last 
year. 

We  are  also  enthusiastic  about  the  "expanded  IMET"  program 
which  allows  us  to  provide  training  to  military  and  civil  officials  in 
managing  and  administering  military  establishments  and  budgets 
and  in  creating  and  maintaining  effective  judicial  systems  and  mili- 
tary codes  of  conduct,  including  observance  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights.  All  of  these  efforts  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  environment  conducive  to  the  resolution  of  conflict. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  long  recognized  the  need  and  op- 
portunity for  new  and  more  constructive  activities  in  Africa,  and 
we  have  been  working  hard  to  bring  that  to  fruition.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Congress  in  these  matters. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  appear  and  make  this 
statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kern  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  you  all  taking  the  time  to  come  up  here 
and  talk  to  us.  It  is  nice  seeing  all  of  you  again. 

In  the  opening  remarks,  I  think  Secretary  Moose  indicated  there 
was  going  to  be  $200  million  in  forgiveness  of  debt  and  that  the 
impact  on  that  the  first  fiscal  year  was  going  to  be  about  $7  mil- 
lion. To  put  a  pencil  to  that,  that  is  about  30  years  you  are  going 
to  be  forgiving  this  at  $7  million  a  year. 
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Let  me  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  together  and  you  can  an- 
swer them  all  at  once,  how  that  $200  million  is  going  to  be  real- 
ized. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  Congpress  who  want  to  give  as- 
sistance where  it  is  necessary,  myself  included,  but  there  seems  to 
be  across  the  country  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  forgiveness 
of  debt  in  these  large  amounts.  We  did  that,  I  think,  with  Egypt 
and  some  other  places  and  those  of  us  in  our  districts  that  talked 
about  it  and  heard  about  it  heard  an  awfiil  lot  of  criticism.  So  I 
would  like  to  maybe  have  you  elaborate  on  that. 

Also  on  the  Sudan,  the  carnage  there  is  much  more  horrendous, 
if  you  can  believe  it,  than  what  we  have  seen  on  television  in 
Bosnia,  and  yet  the  world  does  not  really  know  much  about  it,  and 
I  just  wondered  if  you  could  give  us  an  update  on  that. 

And  then  on  one  or  two  other  notes  here  real  quick,  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  and  I  do  not  know  which  one  of  you  might  want  to  re- 
spond to  that,  continues  to  grow  rapidly  over  there.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  situation  is  right  now,  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
new  projections  on  the  loss  of  life.  That  continent  is  probably  going 
to  be  the  hardest  hit  of  any  in  the  world  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  being  done  and  what  the  situation  is. 

And  the  last  thing  I  would  like  to  just  mention,  I  am  going  to 
give  a  copy  of  some  correspondence  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Johnston, 
about  a  discussion  I  had  some  time  ago  with  Mr.  Atwood,  the  ad- 
ministrator for  AID,  regarding  a  reduction  in  developmental  assist- 
ance to  India.  I  discussed  it  in  some  detail  with  him  at  a  hearing 
not  long  ago  and  we  have  sent  a  letter  to  him.  I  would  like  for  you 
also  if  you  would  to  convey  to  him,  Mr.  Atwood,  my  concern  tnat 
the  Congress  has  very  clearly  expressed  in  debate  and  discussion, 
a  copy  of  which  I  will  give  to  you.  Secretary  Moose,  if  you  would 
like,  last  year  when  we  cut  $4.1  million  in  developmental  assist- 
ance, not  that  that  is  a  large  amount  of  money,  but  to  send  a  signal 
to  India  that  we  were  concerned  about  the  human  rights  problems 
in  Cashmere  and  Punjab.  I  know  that  is  not  related  to  this  hearing 
but  since  we  have  you  here  and  have  a  representative  of  AID  here, 
I  would  like  for  them  to  once  again  convey  that  to  Mr.  Atwood  and 
ask  him  to  take  another  look  at  that. 

With  that,  if  you  could  answer  those  questions,  I  would  sure  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Burton. 

Let  me  try.  On  the  debt  issue,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
on  all  of  the  finances  and  the  scoring  of  debt  relief 

I  recall  that  several  years  ago  the  G-7  agreed  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives that  particularly  for  the  poorest  countries  which  faced  sub- 
stantial debt  overhang  and  for  whom  that  debt  overhang  remains 
a  major  constraint  in  terms  of  channelling  debt  repayments  to  in- 
vestment in  new  development,  new  social  programs  and  activities, 
that  we  should  seek  wherever  possible  to  provide  relief,  either  in 
the  form  of  rescheduling  of  debt  or  where  appropriate  in  the  actual 
forgiveness  of  debt. 

In  response  to  that,  the  administration  last  year  proposed  fund- 
ing of  $21  million  over  3  years.  That  funding  would  allow  us  under 
the  manner  in  which  debt  is  scored  in  the  budget  to  actually  for- 
give in  this  particular  case  the  first  2  years  $200  million  worth  of 
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actual  debt.  That  is  based  on  a  calculation  of  what  the  value  of  that 
debt  really  is  and  the  likelihood  that  that  debt  would  be  repaid. 

The  conditions  for  qualifying  for  that  debt  forgiveness  are  that 
countries  have  to  have  programs  with  the  IMF  which  demonstrate 
that  they  are  in  fact  committed  to  economic  reform,  that  they  have 
to  defend  this  request  within  the  context  of  the  Paris  Club  and  that 
they  receive  an  agreement  by  the  major  creditor  nations  that  in 
fact  the  debt  relief  is  appropriate. 

We  think  this  is  a  critical  element  in  the  overall  effort  to  try  to 
reestablish  a  financial  equilibrium  in  Africa  so  that  countries  can 

fet  beyond  the  debt  problem  and  begin  to  invest  money  in  the 
inds  of  productive  economic  and  social  activities  that  will  allow 
them  to  get  beyond  the  dependence  on  aid  and  that  has  been  the 
rationale  for  it  and,  frankly,  we  think  it  is  a  critical  contribution 
to  our  overall  development  strategy  for  Africa  and  that  has  been 
supported,  again,  by  all  of  the  Gr-7  countries. 

With  respect  to  Sudan,  we  have  been  terribly  disturbed  by  the 
most  recent  developments  in  the  last  3  or  4  weeks.  Last  year  some 
progress  was  made  in  obtaining  an  understanding  among  the  var- 
ious warring  parties,  the  Government  of  Khartoum  and  the  two 
southern  factions. 

On  the  basis  of  that  understanding  which  was  worked  out  in  ne- 
gotiations between  the  parties  concerned  and  the  United  Nations, 
a  substantial  improvement  had  been  registered  in  terms  of  the 
ability  to  deliver  relief  supplies  and  commodities  to  people  in  south- 
ern Sudan.  This  is  not  to  say  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
it  was  perfect.  But  at  least  there  had  been  an  opening  up  of  the 
routes  and  channels  and  deliveries  of  assistance  into  southern 
Sudan. 

Over  the  last  several  weeks,  we  have  detected  preparations  by 
the  government  in  Khartoum  for  a  major  new  offensive  and  within 
the  last  3  weeks  we  have  now  seen  the  actual  beginning  of  that  of- 
fensive. Our  Ambassador,  Don  Peterson,  just  this  past  weekend  vis- 
ited southern  Sudan  to  determine  exactly  what  the  impact  of  that 
has  been  to  date.  He  has  reported  in  a  press  conference  in  Nairobi 
a  few  days  ago  that  up  until  now  it  has  been  confirmed  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  85,000  to  90,000  people  have  been  displaced  be- 
cause of  the  resumed  fighting  and  there  is  a  risk  that  if  the  fight- 
ing continues  people  will  again  be  displaced  within  Sudan  and 
across  the  frontiers  into  Uganda  and  into  Kenya. 

On  the  basis  of  that,  we  and  other  concerned  countries  registered 
protests  directly  with  the  government  in  Khartoum  and  through 
the  United  Nations.  The  countries  of  the  region,  the  members  of 
the  so-called  IGAAD  organization  which  had  been  trying  to  mediate 
that  dispute,  have  continued  their  efforts  but  to  date  have  encoun- 
tered resistance  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  government  in 
Khartoum  to  engage  seriously  in  that  negotiation. 

The  question  that  remains  to  us  is  what  additional  actions  may 
be  required.  We  are  indeed  turning  our  attention  to  that.  It  may 
well  be  that  some  additional  sanctions  will  have  to  be  applied  to 
convey  the  seriousness  with  which  we  and  the  others  in  the  inter- 
national community  regard  this  latest  action  which  directly 
counters  the  effort  that  over  the  last  several  months  to  try  to  re- 
solve conflict  and  to  establish  a  long-term  peace  in  Sudan. 
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On  the  question  of  AIDS,  I  will  defer  really  to  John  Hicks  on  the 
actual  details  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  AIDS  is  a  major  scourge  in  most  of  Africa,  particularly  at  this 
point  in  central  and  eastern  Africa. 

The  estimates  range  that  somewhere  between  15  and  30  million 
people  are  actually  infected  with  the  HIV  virus — the  virus  which 
develops  into  the  actual  AIDS  disease. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  intelligence  agencies  we  are  currently 
conducting  an  updated  study  of  the  magnitude  of  AIDS  as  well  as 
the  impact.  My  deputy  recently  attended  a  conference  that  was 
held  in  Marrakech  which  brought  together  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations as  well  as  governmental  organizations  to  consider  tne 
evolution  of  AIDS  in  Africa.  There  is  a  major  conference  that  will 
take  place  in  Cairo,  I  believe,  in  October  at  which  the  United 
States  intends  to  be  well  represented  and,  indeed,  armed  with  the 
information  that  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing. 

I  think  the  real  challenge  will  be  to  try  to  determine  what  strate- 
gies in  Africa  have  been  successful  to  date.  There  have  been  some. 
Most  of  those  as  in  the  United  States  have  been  community-based 
strategies.  We  want  to  see  to  what  extent  these  strategies  can  be 
replicated  and  to  get  a  better  sense  of  what  it  would  cost  the  inter- 
national community  generally  to  try  to  support  African  govern- 
ments and  institutions  in  implementing  these  strategies. 

Mr.  Hicks.  If  I  could  elaborate.  Congressman,  Burton,  I  would 
add  that  the  World  Health  Organization  estimates  that  in  sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa  more  than  10  million  adults  or  1  in  every  25  men  and 
women  are  HIV  infected.  And  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  Africa,  as 
Ambassador  Moose  indicated,  is  expected  to  have  a  cumulative 
total  of  at  least  15  million  infected  and  some  4  million  babies  bom 
with  HIV.  Educated  elites  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are  particu- 
larly affected  by  this  disease. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  U.S.  Government  and  USAID  is,  of 
course,  very  heavily  engaged  in  the  AIDS  problem  in  Africa.  A  par- 
ticular program  that  we  are  funding  is  the  program  in  Uganda, 
which  has  met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  obviously  in 
relative  terms.  But  Uganda  is  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  ac- 
tually document  a  fundamental  change  in  behavior  which  is  key  to 
preventive  activities.  And  research  and  studies  have  indicated,  for 
instance,  that  over  a  6-month  period  in  Uganda  they  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  an  increase  in  the  use  of  condoms  by  some  60 
or  80  percent  from  the  starting  point. 

So  there  are  efforts  underway.  We  have  been  providing  assist- 
ance through  the  DFA  to  the  tune  of  about  $40  million  a  year. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kern.  May  I  add  a  comment?  That  AIDS  is  a  particular 
?2ourge  to  African  militaries.  We  have  reports  of  one  service  in  one 
5-'outhem  African  country  where  the  HIV  and  AIDS  rate  approaches 
]  00  percent. 

Mr.  Burton.  In  the  military? 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burton.  One  hundred  percent? 

Mr.  Kern.  Yes.  In  one  service  in  one  coimtry.  The  military  is  one 
of  the  three  or  four  highest  levels  of  HFV  positive  in  Africa  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  military  being  away  from  their  homes,  use  of 
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prostitution.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is  causing  us  short' 
term  problems  in  finding  qualified  AIDS-firee,  HlV-fi-ee  students  to 
come  to  our  training  programs,  both  through  IMET  and  our  mili- 
tary academies  and  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  security  forces 
obviously  has  a  long  term  implication  for  security  throughout  Afri- 
ca. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  what  is  your  authority  for  the  figures 
that  you  gave  on  condom  use  in  Uganda? 

Mr.  Hicks.  We  have  funded  through  our  Uganda  program  a  se- 
ries of  studies  actually  looking  at  behavior  change,  use  of  condoms. 
We  are  engaged  in  supporting  hospital-based  programs,  counselling 
programs  and  programs  with  the  young  people. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  get  any  support  from  the  government? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  financial  support,  I  mean  moral  support. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  reason  I  ask  is  I  have  had  three  separate 
conversations  with  President  Museveni.  He  is  very,  very  much 
against  any  type  of  advertising  or  the  dissemination  of  condoms. 

Mr.  Hicks.  It  is  our  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  indeed 
President  Museveni  has  articulated  reluctance  but  he  has  not  stood 
in  the  way  of  implementing  a  very,  very  successful  AIDS  program 
in  that  country. 

Mr.  Burton.  Would  you  yield  just  one  second? 

They  had  his  wife  here,  I  think,  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  she 
testified  and  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  biggest  advocate  for  reform 
in  policv  over  there  and  I  think  that  she  nas  had  a  long  talk  with 
her  husoand  and  has  had  some  influence. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  certainly  pleased,  rel- 
atively pleased,  with  the  report.  We  know  that  in  times  of  tighten- 
ing budgets  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  funding  at  a  particular  level. 
Although  we  did  not  speak  specificalW  about  funding,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  and  other  related 
sources  have  not  been  decreased  but  sort  of  held  at  a  level,  which 
brings  me  to  the  problem  I  have,  of  course,  as  I  have  said  before 
that  Africa  has  traditionally  been  underfinanced  and  realizing, 
though,  the  reality  of  today  and  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  make  up 
for  past  wrongs,  I  still  contend  that  the  Development  Fund  for  Afri- 
ca or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  now,  Sustainable  Fund,  which 
would  take  in  the  whole  world  for  development,  is  significantly  un- 
derfunded when  we  look  at  the  problems  and  when  we  look  at  the 
population,  when  we  have  iust  heard  statistics  here  about  AIDS. 

The  question  of  tuberculosis  is  now  also  exploding  in  Africa  and 
something  that  could  have  been  totally  extinguished  had  a  few 
more  resources  been  made  available,  not  only  in  Africa  and  around 
the  world  but  also  here  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous upsurge  in  tuberculosis. 

We  are  talking  now  about  opening  up  asylums.  We  have  not 
heard  that  word  in  a  long,  long  time  and  we  are  also  even  hearing 
things  like  orphanages. 

So  we  are  really  going  back  because  we  did  not  really  put  the 
final  knockout  blow  on  these  problems  that  we  have  confronting  us 
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and  where  we  were  at  the  stage  of  ehminating  tuberculosis  we  sim- 
ply did  not  put  the  final  resources  there. 

And  so  I  just  mention  that  in  the  context  of  my  overall  dilemma 
with  the  level  of  funding  which  as  I  indicated  in  my  opinion  has 
been  much  too  low  in  the  past,  therefore  making  it,  I  guess,  very 
difficult  to  try  to  catch  up. 

The  problem  of  malaria  also,  which  was  sort  of  contained  now 
has  once  again  become  a  problem  in  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
have  not  really  heard  of  malaria  being  a  big  problem  in  many 
years. 

So  I  would  still  urge  that  we  have  a  continued  gradual  increase 
in  the  attention  given  to  Africa  in  the  overall  funding.  I  certainly 
have  a  problem  with  the  fact  that  it  is  being  recommended  that  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa  be  dropped  and  that  this  global  Sus- 
tainable Development  Fund  be  created,  that  earmarks  are  sort  of 
out  of  favor  and  it  would  have  been  fine  if  this  was  done  for  the 
entire  foreign  affairs  budget  but  it  is  not  and  so  if  exceptions  could 
be  made  to  the  rule  in  another  area,  I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  the  insistence  that  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa 
remain  earmarked. 

I  just  have  a  couple  of  quick  questions,  primarily  about  the  de- 
mobilization, I  know  in  Uganda  and  Mozambique,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia 
and  in  the  near  future  South  Africa,  all  places  that  have  had  huge 
armies  and  Angola  if  we  can  ever  get  tne  conflict  to  cease,  there 
is  a  real  problem  with  the  whole  question  of  demilitarization  and 
I  just  wonder  whether  you  have  looked  at  that  again. 

In  order  to  take  the  gun  from  a  soldier,  we  even  see  here  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  take  a  gun  from  our  residents  you  have 
to  give  them  something,  either  food  stamps  or  cash  or  whatever. 
And,  of  course,  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  world  of  places  where 
you  have  had  large  armies,  Somalia. 

Have  you  looked  more  carefully  at  the  whole  question  of 
downsizing  of  the  military,  the  whole  demilitarization,  in  particular 
those  countries  I  mentioned,  and  what  resources  will  be  made 
available  so  that  when  the  gun  is  asked  to  be  given  up  at  an  en- 
campment or  whatever  some  tools  or  some  seeds  or  some  land  or 
something  has  got  to  be  given  in  place  of  that  weapon. 

Any  of  you  could  respond. 

Mr.  Moose.  Perhaps,  Congressman  Payne,  I  could  take  a  quick 
initial  stab  and  perhaps  others  would  join  in. 

There  has  been  recently  a  fair  amount  of  study  that  has  focused 
on  the  issue  of  demobilization,  both  within  our  own  government 
and  within  other  institutions;  and  that  extends  to  the  World  Bank 
which  has  recently  conducted  a  major  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
demobilization  in  Africa. 

There  are  several  parts  to  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me.  One  is 
that  in  many  of  the  cases  we  have  seen,  for  example  in  Eritrea  and 
Ethiopia,  we  have  seen  in  the  aftermath  of  conflict  a  substantial 
number  of  troops  who  have  voluntarily  demobilized.  That  is  to  say 
once  the  war  was  over  they  felt  that  they  had  something  to  go  back 
to  and  they  had  done  so. 

Beyond  that,  though,  I  think  we  do  recognize  that  there  is  a 
problem  here  of  taking  soldiers  who  in  many  cases  have  made  their 
livelihoods  off  of  soldiering  and  creating  for  them  a  new  livelihood. 
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And  that  is  where  I  think  we  have  a  bridge  between  a  military 
component  to  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  demo- 
bilization and  an  economic  component,  that  economic  component 
being  the  actual  retraining  of  people  for  new  or  other  and  produc- 
tive forms  of  economic  activity. 

And  there  I  think  is  where  there  are  a  number  of  resources  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  In  a  sense,  that  problem  is  not  totally  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  other  kinds  of  development  issues  which 
we  face.  We  face  in  our  normal  sort  of  development  programs  and 
activities  the  challenge  of  training  people  generally  for  productive 
economic  activity.  Ana  those  are  activities  which  are  traditional  aid 
organizations,  whether  it  is  AID  or  the  World  Bank  or  UNDP  in 
some  cases,  have  a  fair  amount  of  experience  in  doing  and  also 
have  a  fair  amount  of  resources. 

So  I  think  one  of  the  challenges  as  we  look  at  specific  cases, 
whether  it  is  a  Somalia  or  an  Ethiopia  or  the  current  situation  ih 
Mozambique  where  demobilization  is  being  done  in  the  context  of 
the  overall  peace  plan,  is  to  find  ways  to  bring  together  those  var- 
ious institutions  and  those  resources  in  order  to  address  the  spe- 
cific problems  of  how  to  reduce  the  size  of  standing  militaries. 

The  elements  of  the  solutions  may  be  the  same  but  the  actual 
formulas  may  differ  from  place  to  place  but  I  do  think  at  the  mo- 
ment that  we  have  both  a  technical  capacity  that  we  can  bring  to 
bear  in  terms  of  demobilization  as  well  as  resources,  whether  it  is 
within  the  DFA  or  resources  of  international  organizations. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Pardon  me.  If  I  could  add.  Congressman  Payne,  that 
in  terms  of  the  specific  areas  of  support,  you  are  absolutely  right. 
We  cannot  expect  to  demobilize  an  army  and  send  them  back  into 
their  home  areas  after  10,  15  or  more  years  of  service  without  some 
assistance  for  reintegration.  In  most  of  these  instances,  there  have 
been  the  sort  of  multidonor  reintegration  plans  and  programs  put 
together  that  involve  things  like  providing  ag^cultural  supplies 
and  seeds,  often  some  type  of  stipend  or  continuation  of  salary  for 
a  short  period  of  time  is  covered. 

In  Mozambique,  for  instance,  US  AID  provided  $15  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1993  to  support  the  demobilization  effort,  we  are  providing 
resources  to  transport  the  former  soldiers  and  their  families  from 
the  assembly  areas  back  to  their  home  areas.  We  are  providing  as- 
sistance to  vulnerable  groups  who  may  be  associated  with  the  de- 
mobilization process  in  Mozambique.  We  are  providing  limited  as- 
sistance to  provide  for  emergency  procurement  for  items  in  the  as- 
sembly areas  such  as  tarpaulins  or  tents  and  cooking  pans  and 
equipment  and  things  of  this  nature. 

In  Uganda,  where  20,000  troops,  being  25  percent  of  military 
strength,  have  already  been  demobilized,  we  provided  $5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1993  to  support  this  process,  including  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  roofing  materials  for  the  soldiers  to  help  with  the  re- 
construction of  shelter. 

There  are  other  items  that  I  could  mention  but  there  is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  providing  these  former  soldiers 
the  wherewithal  to  reintegrate  and  become  a  part  of  productive  life 
again. 

Mr.  Kern.  If  I  could  just  add  one  comment,  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment that  this  is  an  area  where  DOD  has  stood  on  the  sidelines. 
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I  think  there  is  one  area  where  DOD  could,  given  funding  and 
given  authorization,  play  a  key  role. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  there  is  100,000  soldiers  in  an  army 
and  we  need  to  cut  it  in  half  or  we  need  to  cut  it  by  two-thirds. 
It  is  another  thing  for  a  defense  requirement  survey  to  be  sent  out, 
a  U.S.  defense  requirement  survey,  to  develop  the  proper  size  for 
a  military.  Maybe  it  is  not  from  100,000  to  50  but  to  42  or  51  and 
to  make  sure  that  that  military,  that  new  military,  has  proper  roles 
and  missions.  I  think  that  is  a  place  where  we  could  play  a  role. 

It  is  a  good  thing  in  general  to  make  the  military  smaller  but  it 
is  even  better  to  make  it  exactly  the  right  size  with  exactly  the 
right  mission. 

Mr.  Payne,  Well,  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  there  could  pos- 
sibly be  some  more  cooperation.  I  know  that  in  the  budget  you  had 
spent  about  $7  to  $10  million  and  I  saw  some  of  those  items  you 
talked  about  in  Uganda.  The  problem  is,  though,  that  there  are 
still  encampments  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  have  no  activ- 
ity, they  are  in  little  encampments  near  the  airport  and  by  the 
Sudan  border  of  Uganda.  The  Eritreas,  you  know,  20  years  fighting 
Ethiopia,  for  25,  30  years  they  just  have,  everyone  once  they  got 
to  be  15  or  16  became  a  fighter  and  the  same  thing  in  Ethiopia. 
They  maybe  had  an  army  of  700,000,  800,000,  1  million  people  in- 
volved. 

And  so  I  know  we  cannot  do  it  overnight  but  I  would  suggest 
that  we  take  a  stronger  look  and  also  in  cooperation  with  the  DOD, 
I  am  not  so  sure  they  need  any — ^you  know,  that  they  are  suffering 
on  that  $260  billion  they  get.  But  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  could 
come  and  utilize  some  of  that  perhaps  without  additional  resources 
but  it  may  be  a  very  practical  and  useful  part  for  the  military  of 
the  future,  the  Department  of  Defense,  since  we  are  groping  for 
what  to  do  in  the  ftiture.  But  I  see  that  as  a  real  serious  problem 
and,  in  particular,  Mozambique  where  one  group  at  the  peace  ac- 
cords, it  was  suggested  that  you  start  coming  to  camps.  Believe  it 
or  not,  the  Renamo  people  are  coming  quicker  than  the  FLM,  but 
they  are  coming  and  they  do  not  have  the  resources,  the  3-months 
guaranteed  initially  of  pay  and  the  second  6  months  that  they 
want.  And  so  at  some  point  in  time,  because  the  government  sim- 
ply does  not  have  to  give  what  they  have  promised,  you  are  going 
to — like  I  said,  it  is  going  to  create  more  problems — and  like  I  said, 
the  only  thing  I  think  going  in  Mozambique,  as  I  said  before,  and 
seriously,  is  that  they  are  all  just  tired  of  fighting  and  they  are 
just — they  are  really  trying  their  best  to  have  some  peace.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  our  responsibility,  too,  to  attempt  to  assist  in  that 
formation. 

I  guess  I  have  sort  of  taken  most  of  my  time  but  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  on  those  issues. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  one  observation  that 
Mr.  Payne  made  and  one  comment  that  you  made,  "if  given  more 
money,  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  following." 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  Department  of  Defense,  if  they  are 
getting  logistics  experience,  transportation  experience  and  even 
combat  experience,  the  resources  should  come  out  of  their  budget. 
We  wrote  you. out  a  check  2  weeks  ago  for  $1.5  billion  that  came 
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right  out  of  the  deficit  to  underwrite  Somalia.  I  voted  against,  I  do 
not  know  if  Mr.  Payne  voted  against  it. 

That  should  come  out  of  the  DOD  $260  bilHon  budget.  So  do  not 
preface  every  remark — and  I  do  not  mean  to  shoot  the  messenger, 
I  am  sorry.  Do  not  preface  every  remark  "if  given  more  money."  My 
Grod. 

Speaking  of  money,  Mr.  Moose,  now  I  will  turn  to  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  and  say  that  I  am  schizophrenic.  You  have  a  laundry 
list  of  things  on  page  9  through  11  that  you  have  promised  this 
continent  but  at  tJie  same  time  it  is  not  going  to  be  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  DFA. 

Is  it  improprietous  of  me  to  ask  for  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  not  guaranteeing  these  amounts,  because  that  would  be 
unfair,  but  doing  everything  possible  to  fund  these  amounts  that 
you  have  listed  on  those  three  pages? 

Mr.  Moose.  Let  me  orient  myself  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  were  referring  to 

Mr.  Johnston.  Go  to  page  9  and  I  think  you  started  there.  And 
I  also  quote  from  Ambassador  Moose,  "I  am  confident  that  the  DFA 
appropriations  will  be  sustained." 

Mr.  Moose.  The  figures  that  are  cited  on  those  pages  are  indeed 
all  the  figures  which  are  incorporated  in  the  administration's  budg- 
et request. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  I  mean  in  a  big  pot.  They  are  not  earmarked. 

Mr.  Moose.  No.  Well,  at  least  in  terms  of  how  the  budget  was 
developed,  those  amounts  are  set  out. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Then  the  secretary  would  have  no  objection,  then, 
sending  us  a  separate  letter. 

Mr.  Moose.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that — I  think  in  fact  we  have 
already  submitted  a  fact  sheet,  if  you  will,  that  cites  the  amounts 
which  are  part  of  the  larger  budget  request. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK  To  whom  was  that  submitted  to? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  have  copies  here  and  I  will  be  happy  to  leave  this 
with  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Fine. 

Mr.  Moose.  These  are  all,  again,  consistent  with,  they  are  the 
elements  that  are  contained  in  the  larger  budget  request  which  the 
administration  has  submitted.  They  are  certainly  on  the  record  fig- 
ures. 

Now,  clearly,  the  final  appropriation  will  depend  on  the  action  in 
Congress  and,  again,  I  would  go  back  to  my  initial  statement  and 
that  is  that  we  strongly  urge  the  support  for  the  administration's 
overall  budget  request  here  and  if  given  those  funds  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  have  the  resources  that  we  need  to  respond  both  to 
our  own  priorities  and  to  the  challenges  that  we  have  identified  on 
the  African  continent. 

All  of  these  figures  are  figures  which  come  from  that  budget  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK  Last  year  was  the  conflict  resolution  for  the 
OAU  included?  Is  there  anything  that  we  should  do  this  year  to  up- 
date that? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think  broadly  speaking,  the  objectives  that  were 
set  out  last  year  remain  valid.  There  are  several  elements  to  what 
we  would  like  to  try  to  do  this  year,  building  on  the  appropriation 
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from  last  year  and  looking  ahead.  One,  again,  is  to  continue  the  ef- 
fort to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  organization  itself  and  its  new 
conflict  resolution  mechanism  so  that  they  can  respond  quickly  and 
appropriately  to  opportunities  for  mediation  or  conflict  prevention. 
So  that  is  one  element. 

Part  of  that  is  a  training  component  and  a  capacity  building  com- 
ponent, if  you  will.  Part  of  that  is  a  material  component  so  that  the 
organization  can  react  quickly  and  swiftly  to  situations  as  they 
arise. 

Another  part  of  that  is  to  be  able  to  support  directly  specific  me- 
diation or  conflict  resolution  efforts.  That  was  the  case  in  Rwanda 
and  it  is  currently  the  case  with  respect  to  Burundi  where  we  have 
pledged  $250,000  to  the  proposed  OAU  deployment  of  some  200 
peacekeepers  or  peace  monitors  to  Burundi.  So  part  of  that  money 
I  would  argue  should  be  reserved  for  direct  support  of  specific 
peacekeeping  or  conflict  resolution  initiatives. 

That  is  pretty  much  how  I  would  like  to  see  that  money  used 
over  the  next  several  years.  I  would  only  add  that  I  think  simply 
to  validate  our  own  judgments  about  the  importance  of  this,  other 
governments  are  also  now  looking  at  how  they  can  support  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  OALTs  peacekeeping  and  conflict  resolution  activities 
and,  again,  I  think  that  simply  validates  the  judgment  that  we 
have  reached,  that  this  is  an  important  contribution  to  inter- 
national peacekeeping. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Have  there  been  any  change  within  the  OAU  in- 
frastructure that  we  suggested  last  year,  that  they  change  their 
charter  to  give  them  more  authority  among  their  member  nations? 

Mr.  Moose.  The  decision,  of  course,  that  was  taken  last  year  at 
the  OAU  summit  was  indeed  to  approve  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  were  there,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  was  there  in  Cairo  in  July  when  that  decision  was 
taken.  It  was  taken  not  without  debate  but  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  within  the  organization  was  in  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  of  this  mechanism. 

There  has  now  been  created  a  commission,  I  think  it  is  an  11- 
member  commission,  which  meets  periodically  to  review  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  peacekeeping  mechanism.  But  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  that  is,  rightly,  I  think,  under  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary General.  It  needs  to  be  there  because  that  is  tne  only  way 
it  can  respond  quickly  to  situations  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Just  educate  me  on  the  accounting  or  account- 
ability of  the  money  that  we  give  the  OAU  specifically  on  this 
project.  Do  we  write  them  out  a  check  for  $5  million  and  then  get 
an  accounting  or  do  we  give  them  money  as  they  submit  projects? 

Mr.  Moose.  That  is  one  of  the  issues  that  we  are  currently  still 
in  discussion  with  them  about.  They  have  developed  a  concept  for 
how  they  would  like  to  see  the  development  of  this  mechanism. 

Within  that,  they  have  identified  specific  areas  where  they  be- 
lieve they  require  some  support  and  assistance  from  outside. 

We  will,  therefore,  once  we  have  vetted  and  approved  that  plan 
be  funding  specific  activities  and  our  accounting  role  would  be  di- 
rected to  ensuring  that  the  money  that  we  provide  is  in  fact  used 
for  those  specific  activities. 
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The  second  part  of  it  is  the  actual  support  for  specific  peacekeep- 
ing activities  such  as  Rwanda  and  Burundi  and  there  I  think  we 
do  have  a  mechanism  for  accounting  to  ensure  that  money  is  appro- 
priately used. 

Mr.  Kern.  If  I  could  just  add  a  comment  with  regard  to  some- 
thing specific  that  we  are  seeing. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kern.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see,  I  understand,  the  devel- 
opment of  SOPs,  standard  operating  procedures,  by  this  cell  that 
has  been  set  up.  This  means  that  eventually  the  OAU  will  have 
standard  rules  that  everyone  agprees  to  on  how  they  are  going  to 
operate  when  there  is  a  peacekeeping  operation  and  it  will  not  be 
an  ad  hoc  thing  that  has  to  start  as  a  Keystone  Cops  or  sort  of  fire- 
man's drill. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  very  good.  That  gives  me  a  lot  of  relief, 
to  know  that  they  are  just  not  using  the  money  to  increase  their 
employment  agency  in  Addis. 

Mr.  Moose.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  we  have  been  very 
clear  on  is  that  we  do  not  see  our  support  as  something  that  should 
go  to  the  recurring  costs  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Good. 

Mr.  Moose.  That  is  something  that  the  organization  needs  to 
budget  for  and  plan  for  in  its  own  mind.  Our  intervention  should 
be  to  enhance  the  capacitv  of  the  organization  and  to  support  spe- 
cific operations  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  Secretary  General  SEiid  that  he  would  be,  he 
could  operate  very  easily  if  all  of  his  member  nations  paid  their  as- 
sessments. I  thoi^t  maybe  that  might  be  a  criterion. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  you  coming  today. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  will  take  a  3-minute  recess  while  we  assem- 
ble the  second  panel. 

[Recess.l 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  will  begin  with  our  second  panel  and  Vivian 
Derryck,  who  is  well-known  to  the  committee,  and  will  be  our  first 
panelist. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIVIAN  LOWERY  DERRYCK,  PRESIDENT, 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Derryck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  views  on  issues  facing  Africa,  both  in  terms  of  foreign  assist- 
ance and  in  terms  of  foreign  policy. 

It's  really  appropriate  to  focus  on  Afinca,  because  it  abounds  with 
virtually  every  foreign  policy  dilemma  and  every  development  chal- 
lenge of  the  post-cold  war  world. 

My  written  testimony  puts  Africa  in  a  broader  context.  But  this 
afternoon,  I  will  focus  on  the  four — ^five  questions  that  you  asked 
us  to  consider. 

First,  has  the  development  fund  for  Africa  been  effective?  Yes.  It 
has  made  a  very  persuasive  case  for  attention  to  central  develop- 
ment in  traditional  areas  of  education,  agricultural,  et  cetera,  as 
opposed  to  really  moving  funds  to  really  support  emergency  ESF 
funds. 
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One  of  the  real  success  stories  that  preceded  the  DFA  and  then 
was  folded  into  it  is  AFGRAD,  the  African  Graduate  Fellowship 
Program.  It  has  trained  almost  3,000  master's  and  Ph.D.  holders, 
who  are  guiding  the  economic  and  financial  transformation  of  their 
country. 

There  are  other  successes  as  well  within  the  DFA  and  it  has 
changed  host  country  attitudes  on  controversial  issues  such  as 
women  in  development  and  family  planning. 

But  not  the  stakes  have  really  changed  and  Africa  must  compete 
with  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  Middle  East  for  limited  resources. 
And  these  new  expanded  development  challenges  now  include  en- 
demic poverty,  AIDS,  as  we  heard  in  the  last  panel,  environmental 
degradation,  regional  conflicts,  refugees  and  narcotics.  So  we  must 
find  a  way  to  meld  these  central  development  issues  with  the  more 
traditional  development  issues  and  the  administration's  foreign  as- 
sistance goals  of  supporting  economic  growth  and  democracy. 

I  look  at  the  real  efficacy  and  effectiveness  of  the  DFA  through 
three  different  questions.  One,  is  this  the  DFA  flexible  enough  to 
allow  reentry  into  countries  which  finally  begin  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform  processes? 

What  happens  when  a  Zaire  is  free  of  Mobutu  and  is  really  ready 
to  engage  citizens  in  political  reform  and  economic  shifts  to  a  mar- 
ket economy? 

And  what  happens  if  we  closed  our  admission?  How  do  we 
reengage?  In  Togo,  for  instance,  AAI  has  established  a  really  very 
vibrant  program  of  returned  U.S.  trained  master's  and  Ph.D.  de- 
gree holders.  Now,  when  Eyadema  is  finally  pushed  aside  again, 
how  do  we  get  back  in  and  how  do  we  do  it  quickly?  And  we  can't 
let  the  competition  and  bureaucratic  hoops  slow  the  process  down. 

The  second  question  I  ask  about  the  DFA  is  can  it  maintain  a 
commitment  and  sustained  involvement  in  countries  that  are  on 
the  path  of  democratic  reform?  Benin  is  so  successful,  in  part  due 
to  the  increased  donor  support  that  it  gained  after  its  Presidential 
election  of  1991. 

A  third  question  is,  does  the  DFA  allow  the  continued  support  of 
a  country  that  has  performed  well,  boosted  GNP  and  maintained 
staunch  adherence  to  democratic  freedoms,  a  country  such  as  Bot- 
swana. 

To  many  observers,  Botswana  is  literally  being  punished  for  its 
success.  And  I'm  quoting  Dr.  Chiepe,  the  foreign  minister  of  Bot- 
swana. So  we  need  to  find  a  mechanism,  perhaps  it's  a  regional 
mechanism,  that  allows  for  continued  support  for  those  countries 
which  have  really  succeeded  as  far  as  possible  in  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  second  question  was  one  about  the  need  for 
an  authorization  for  the  development  fund  for  Africa.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  without  affronting  authorization,  Africa  is 
going  to  have  to  scramble  uncommitted  and  limited  funds. 

There  are  other  regions  that  have  very  legitimate  claims  for  lim- 
ited assistance  monies.  Africa  needs  an  authorized  DFA  to  build  a 
fence  around  contributions  for  traditional  development  assistance 
in  this  continent  of  greatest  need. 

And  I  will  here  propose  five  reasons  why  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  DFA  has  a  funding  authorization. 
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First,  it  is  in  our  humanitarian  interest.  The  discussion  draft  of 
the  proposed  legislation  summed  up  the  U.S.  humanitarian  interest 
in  Airican  really  quite  succinctly.  And  I  would  argue  that  this  lan- 
guage needs  to  be  reinstated. 

It  says,  quote 

Mr,  Johnston.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Is  anyone  here  from  the 
State  Department,  still? 

Cowards.  I  would  very  much  like  them — and  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  send  them  a  copy  of  your  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Ms.  Derryck. 

Ms.  Derryck.  It  says — I  won't  read  it,  because  we  all  know  what 
it  says.  But  the  operative  point  is  that  sustainable  development  oc- 
curs— unless  sustainable  development  occurs,  the  United  States 
may  be  called  upon  increasingly  to  provide  substantial  resources. 
And  we  know,  as  Americans,  that  eventually  we  will  do  so. 

The  second  reason  is  that  Africa  represents  a  continued  commit- 
ment to  traditional  development  assistance.  We're  really  witnessing 
the  inexorable  decline  of  a  continent's  630  million  people.  And  all 
of  the  indicators  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

And  again,  my  testimony  details  some  of  the  human  development 
indicators  and  the  negative  signals  that  we  see  in  Africa.  But  its 
important  to  point  out  that  African  can  be  successful  if  we  contrib- 
ute. 

Third,  there  are  geopolitical  foreign  policy  considerations.  Afri- 
cans, to  their  credit,  have  recognized  that  many  of  their  states  have 
failed  them.  And  they  are  taking  efforts,  new  courageous  leaders, 
to  change  the  pohtical  landscape. 

In  the  past  4  years,  the  United  States  has  made  a  commitment 
to  African  nations  that  if  they  change  their  political  systems  and 
if  citizens  are  allowed  to  participate,  if  economic  stringencies  of 
structural  adjustment  are  attempted,  then  we're  going  to  stand  be- 
hind them. 

The  Africans  are  doing  their  part  and  now  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  deliver.  We  cannot  guarantee  our  continued  ability  to  deliver 
assistance  without  an  authorization. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  authorize  the  DFA  to  maintain  our  inter- 
national leadership.  We  are  a  thought  leader  in  the  development 
community  and  the  donor  community  and  we  will  be  scrutinized  by 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  Already  there  is  evidence  that  Afri- 
can has  really  declining  visibility  in  ODA  and  several  countries. 
The  United  States  has  lallen  from  the  highest  donor  of  aid  to  Afri- 
ca to  the  sixth  largest  donor  and  we  provide  only  6  percent  of  total 
ODA.  And  this  is  a  statistic  taken  from  the  DFA  report  that  was 
presented  to  you  last  week. 

And  then  lastly  we  need  to  fund — to  authorize  the  DFA  for  do- 
mestic constituency.  Foreign  aid  has  so  few  persons  that  support 
it.  The  legislation  needs  the  active  support  of  as  wide  a  cross  sec- 
tion as  possible  of  the  American  people. 

Then  authorization  of  the  DFA  provides  a  very  good  opportimity 
to  educate  and  expand  a  constituency  for  Africa.  The  administra- 
tion position  that  a  funding  authorization  would  impose  a  ceiling 
is  really  not  a  sufficient  argument  against  a  designated  funding. 
Africa  has  never  reached  the  previous  imposed  ceiling  of  $1  billion, 
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so  such  a  limit  would  not  harm  the  DFA.  Rather,  it  would  provide 
a  very  useful  development  target  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  propose  a  specific  language  chance  for  section  1201(c)  to  include 
authorizing  language  which  specifically  states  that  quote,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  carry  out  programs  in  support  of  the  sus- 
tainable development  programs  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  objectives 
of  this  chapter.  Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President 
each  fiscal  year. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  very  much  in  consonance 
with  language  for  other  areas  of  priority  for  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Russia,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

You  ask,  how  will  AAFs  new  priorities  affect  Africa.  As  I  see  it, 
and  as  we  at  AAI  see  it,  in  the  next  20  years,  Africa  will  need 
major  investments  in  seven  areas;  conflict  resolution  mechanisms, 
demobilization  and  downsizing  of  virtually  every  army  on  the  con- 
tinent, massive  investment  in  agriculture,  massive  investment  in 
education  and  related  capacity-building,  major  capital  infusions  to 
bolster  economic  reform  and  market  economies,  technical  assist- 
ance in  family  planning,  and  lastly,  support  for  democracy  in  gov- 
ernance programs, 

AID  for  central  priorities  do  not  encompass  all  of  Afi^ica's  needs. 
Agriculture  is  extremely  important,  as  is  an  emphasis  on  the  mili- 
tary. But  most  disturbing  of  all  is  the  omission  of  a  separate 
central  priority  for  human  resources  development. 

Not  only  Africa,  but  the  entire  developing  world,  has  benefited 
from  U.S.  investments  in  education.  As  I  said  previously,  an  invest- 
ment in  education  is  a  development — is  an  investment  in  develop- 
ment, because  education  is  the  lynch  pin  of  development. 

And  indeed,  as  the  earlier  panelists  were  testifying  and  as  they 
were  discussing  demobilization,  it  became  so  clear  that  the  one  ele- 
ment that  Congressman  Payne,  that  Vince  Kern,  that  John  Hicks 
did  not  mention  is  that  element  of  training  that's  so  essential,  even 
in  terms  of  demobilization. 

So  the  case  for  education  is,  I  think,  very  clear  and  that  the  leg- 
islation needs  to  reflect  that. 

Are  the  sustainable  development  foci  consistent  with  African 
needs  and  U.S.  comparable  advantages?  Yes,  both  foci  are  consist- 
ent with  African  needs,  but  they  just  do  not  encompass  all  of  them. 

The  United  States  has  two  comparative  advantages  that  we  need 
to  more  fully  utilize,  one  being  education  and  the  other  being  the 
use  of  conflict — of  multiethnic  groups  in  terms  of  conflict  resolution. 
Our  country  as  a  laboratory  of  diversity  has  a  comparative  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  ethnic  integration.  It's  an  advantage  that  is 
not  fully  spelled  out  in  the  Act,  nor  is  it  in  the  DFA  or  in  the  other 
chapters  or — other  chapters  and  titles  of  the  Act. 

Will  global  issues — ^how  will  global  issues  affect  Africa?  It  offers 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  different  view  of  development  assistant. 
It  was  created,  as  I  understand  it,  so  that  AID  can  quickly  respond 
to  crisis  in  the  countries  that  are  emerging  from  conflict.  It  should 
be  able  to  facilitate  operations  between  the  humanitarian  interven- 
tion side  of  the  House  and  the  central  development  side  of  the 
House. 
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I  assume  also  that  this  new  bureau  will  focus  attention  on  de- 
mocratization and  economic  initiatives.  Now  theoretically,  there 
should  be  a  boon  to  Africa,  But  I'm  concerned  that  eventually  that 
Africa  will  be  in  the  position  of  not  being  a  primary  focus. 

Are  sustainable  development  foci  consistent  with  African  needs 
and  comparable  advantages?  Yes,  they  are.  I'm  sorry,  I've  just 
stopped  discussing  that. 

In  terms  of  the  global  issues  bureau,  I  get  worried  when  Africa 
is  thrown  into  a  global  mix.  The  continent  is  not  a  development 
model  that  has  excelled  in  any  of  the  new  AID  priorities.  And  while 
global  attention  focuses  on  Africa's  many  conflicts  from  time  to 
time,  there  is  no  sustained  interest  in  Africa,  as  we  see  in  Europe, 
Eastern  Europe,  Russia  and  the  Middle  East. 

So  consequently,  Africa  has  neither  the  successes  nor  the  public 
appeal  to  sustain  long-term  interest. 

Other  views  are  included  in  my  testimony. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  Africans  are  gratified  that  the  con- 
tinent merited  a  separate  chapter  in  the  proposed  Peace,  Prosperity 
and  Democratization  Act.  But  we  underscore  that  special  mention 
will  mean  very  little  without  authorization  language  to  give  teeth 
to  the  laudable  goals  that  are  eloquently  expressed  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

An  African  proverb  succinctly  states  the  case.  If  you  know  the  be- 
ginning well,  the  end  will  not  trouble  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Derrick  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ms.  Gwin,  a  bell  just  went  off.  And  other  than 
interrupt  your  testimony  in  the  middle  of  it,  if  you  don't  mind,  we'll 
take  another  10-minute  break. 

While  Ms.  Derryck  was  listing  the  reasons  that  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa  should  be  retained  in  the  bill,  I  asked  if  anyone 
was  here  from  the  State  Department.  Ms.  Moody  was  hiding  in  the 
bathroom  at  the  time.  She  is  back  now,  Ms.  Derryck,  and  so  if  you 
will  give  her  your  testimony,  laminate  it,  and  Ms.  Moody,  do  you 
promise  to  read  it? 

All  right,  fine. 

Well  be  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fve  been  informed  that  we  have  no  more  votes 
today,  so  we  have  a  Uttle  continuity  here. 

Ms.  Catherine  Gwin  is  vice  president  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council.  Thank  you  for  coming,  Ms.  Gwin, 

STATEMENT  OF  CATHERINE  GWIN,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
OVERSEAS  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Ms.  Gwin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion  of  aid  reform  and  its  implications  for  Africa. 

I  think  it's  universally  agreed  that  in  a  much  altered  world,  com- 
prehensive reform  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  is  needed. 
Therefore,  the  key  question  is  really  whether  the  administration's 
proposed  reforms  are  adequate  and,  of  concern  here,  whether  they 
will  have  a  positive  impact  on  Africa. 
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In  my  testimony  I'll  address  three  points.  One,  Africa's  continu- 
ing crisis.  Two,  the  relevance  for  Africa  of  USAID's  new  sustainable 
development  program  focus.  Three,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  proposed  new  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  includes,  but 
goes  beyond  the  reform  of  USAID. 

I  begin  with  the  point  that  Africa  remains  a  continent  in  crisis 
and  I  begin  here  because  I  think  it's  against  this  background  that 
the  relevance  for  Africa  of  USAID  reform  efforts  must  be  weighed. 

Within  the  context  of  continuing  crisis,  there  are  some  hopeful 
signs,  including  areas  in  which  the  United  States  has  played  a  not 
insignificant  role.  But  Africa  is  not  yet  on  a  certain  road  to  recov- 
ery. Armed  conflict  has  ended  in  several,  though  not  all  of  the  Afri- 
can states  which  have  long  been  at  war,  but  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  is  nowhere  complete. 

Some  countries  have  started  on  a  transition  to  democracy,  but 
the  consolidation  of  democracy  will  clearly  be  a  long  and  bumpy 
road. 

Economic  reform  and  structural  adjustment  is  occurring  and  eco- 
nomic performance  is  improving,  but  overall  economic  results  are 
less  than  encouraging. 

Growth  rates,  even  for  the  active  adjusters,  are  not  yet  strong. 
Investment  levels  are  low,  in  particular  the  private  investment  re- 
sponse has  not  been  forthcoming.  And  export  and  savings  re- 
sponses are  still  weak. 

What  this  means  in  human  terms  is  well  known  to  this  commit- 
tee and  I  don't  think  I'll  take  your  time  to  go  over  that  background. 

But  if  the  situation  is  to  improve  significantly,  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  note  that  there  is  need  for  continued  macroeconomic  adjust- 
ment. There  is  need  for  greater  investment  in  Africa's  fiscal  and  so- 
cial infrastructure.  There's  need  for  reform  of  political  processes  to 
give  people  more  say  in  matters  that  affect  their  lives  and  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  African  governments. 

And  it's  against  this  background  that  the  aid  reforms  initiated  by 
the  administration  hold  some  obvious  promise  for  Africa. 

Carol  Lancaster,  Deputy  AID  Administrator,  said  in  a  talk  at 
ODC  that  Africans  should  be  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  a  revi- 
talized and  refocused  USAID. 

She  also  noted  that  the  new  focus  on  sustainable  development  in 
the  four  areas  of  program  concentration  is  of  central  importance  to 
Africa's  long-term  development. 

Much  of  what  I've  said,  and  written  in  my  longer  statement, 
about  the  nature  of  Africa's  continuing  crisis  bears  out  her  state- 
ment. However,  there  is  in  my  view  some  reason  for  concern — not 
so  much  about  the  design  of  the  new  program  strategy  as  its  imple- 
mentation. 

In  fact,  USAID's  new  strategy  papers,  written  as  guides  to  the 
implementation  of  the  sustainable  development  program,  are  so 
broadly  cast  as  to  rule  out  very  little.  But  in  the  context  of  reduced 
aid  budgets,  funds  are  likely  to  be  allocated  across  and  within  pro- 
gram areas  in  ways  that  I  think  suggest  a  shift  in  emphasis — a 
shift  toward  global  programs  of  population  and  environment  and 
support  of  NGO's  and  away  from  poverty  alleviation  and  growth 
and  the  effective  functioning  of  government. 
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This  shift  which  does  give  me  concern  seems  to  be  occurring  de- 
spite considerable  research  evidence  which  suggests  that  successful 
transition  to  democracy  and  a  market-baseo,  private  sector-led 
economy  depends  upon  the  creation  of  a  wide  range  of  public  goods 
which  are  currently  in  short  supply  in  Africa  and  which  cannot  be 
provided  without  increasing  government  capacity. 

Evidence  also  suggests  tnat  fledgling  democracies  have  difficulty 
flourishing  in  stagnant  or  declining  economies  and  that  persistent 
poverty  is  a  major  impediment  to  reducing  population  growth  rates 
and  protecting  the  environment. 

Some  might  argue  that  a  shift  away  from  poverty  alleviation, 
growth  and  good  governance  in  our  bilateral  program  is  not  a  cause 
for  concern,  because  we  can  leave  these  matters  to  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions.  And  in  some  sense,  that  argument 
is  right.  International  financial  institutions  have  the  analytic  rigor, 
the  comprehensive  scope  and  the  financial  resources  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  large  matters  of  economic  growth  and  macroeconomic 
reform. 

But  unless  we're  prepared,  which  I  think  we're  not,  to  put  a 
much  larger  share  of  our  total  aid  resources  through  multilateral 
accounts,  there  are  several  reasons  to  question  the  view  that  we 
can  leave  growth  entirely  to  the  multilaterals. 

First,  as  indicated,  reform  measures  are  just  beginning  to  take 
hold  in  Africa.  This  is  not  the  time,  therefore,  to  turn  away  from 
adjustment  efforts.  The  main  framework  for  adjustment  assistance 
to  Africa,  the  Special  Program  for  Africa,  is  in  fact  flmded  two- 
thirds  bilaterally  and  one-third  multilaterally.  And  the  United 
States  has  been  important  in  this  joint  effort.  If  it  reduces  its  bilat- 
eral commitment,  it  is  unlikely  that  others  would  maintain  theirs'. 

Second,  we  need  to  be  seen  to  be  concerned  with  the  growth  and 
development  goals  that  preoccupy  African  countries  if  we  want  suc- 
cessfully to  engage  them  in  what  most  concerns  us. 

There  may  also  be  cause  for  concern  about  the  implications  for 
Africa  of  the  role  of  the  global  bureau  in  USAID  and  its  focus  on 
global  problems.  But  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  there  is 
cause  for  concern  or  not. 

The  potential  strength  of  the  institutional  restructuring,  which  is 
intended  to  consolidate  technical  expertise  around  major  problems, 
is  that  AID  will  have,  on  a  cost-efficient  basis,  centers  of  excellence 
that  can  be  deployed  as  needed  in  regions  and  countries. 

The  danger  is  that  technical  experts  will  be  drawn  away  from 
countries  and  regions  and  that  the  agency  will  come  to  know  more 
about  the  technical  aspects  of  global  problems  than  about  their  par- 
ticular characteristics  in  specific  locations,  and,  as  a  result,  it  may 
push  on  the  right  problems  but  in  the  wrong  ways  in  specific  coun- 
tries. 

Which  way  this  institutional  restructuring  actually  works  out 
will  simply  have  to  be  monitored  closely  over  the  next  few  years. 

I  turn  now  to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  new  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  The  proposed  new  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which 
highlights  USAID's  new  sustainable  program  focus  in  its  Title  I, 
has  important  strengths  as  well  as  some  weaknesses,  both  in  terms 
of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  general  and  assistance  to  Africa  in 
particular. 
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My  colleague,  John  Sewell,  spoke  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  Februarv  ninth  about  the  general  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  proposed  Act,  and  for  the  sake  of  time  I  d  like  to  simply  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  his  remarks  with  which  I  am  in  basic  agreement,  and 
concentrate  my  own  remarks  on  two  weaknesses  of  the  proposed 
legislation  that  are  specifically  significant  for  Africa. 

The  first  weakness  is  the  absence  of  specific  language  authoriz- 
ing separate  funds  for  the  DFA.  Ms.  Derryck  has  already  spoken 
on  this,  both  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  DFA — and  I  won't 
say  anything  on  that — ^and  she  has  also  stated  five  reasons  why 
separate  authorization  is  desirable. 

I've  listed  three  reasons  in  my  written  statement.  I'm  going  to 
skip  the  first  two  because  they  are  repetitive  of  some  of  the  things 
she  said.  But  I  would  like  to  add  one  point  to  her  very  good  re- 
marks. 

My  third  reason  for  why  separate  authorization  for  the  DFA  is 
necessary  has  to  do  with  a  particular  situation  in  Africa  right  now. 
In  Latin  America  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  countries  are  confronted 
with  a  dual  transition  to  market-based  economies  and  to  democ- 
racy. In  Africa,  many  countries  are  faced  simultaneously  with  a 
transition  from  war  to  peace. 

While  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  dual  transition  process 
over  the  last  decade,  we  know  far  less  about  what  we  might  call 
the  triple  transition,  which  African  countries  are  now  moving 
through.  And  we  will  need  both  the  flexibility  and  the  assured  re- 
source base  of  the  DFA  if  we're  to  be  helpful  to  countries  in  this 
very  unique  situation. 

A  second  major  weakness  of  tlie  proposed  legislation,  particularly 
important  to  Africa,  is  the  very  limited  mention  in  the  Act  to  the 
role  of  the  international  financial  institutions  as  a  centerpiece  of 
U.S.  development  cooperation  strategy  and  the  absence  of  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  coordination  of  our  bilateral  and  multilateral  AID. 

In  an  era  of  shrinking  AID  budgets,  serious  U.S.  commitment  to 
African  recovery  and  long-term  development  depends  not  only  on 
what  we  do  bilaterally,  but  also  on  our  role  in  and  our  level  of  sup- 
port for  the  multilaterals.  Yet  it's  striking  to  me  how  successful  ef- 
forts have  been  to  mobilize  support  for  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  DFA  and  in  contrast,  how  much  less  support 
there  has  been,  even  from  the  friends  of  Africa,  for  the  multilateral 
programs. 

For  example,  although  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, a  window  of  the  world  bank,  committed  over  $2.7  billion  to 
sub-Saharan  Africa  last  year,  there  is  lack  of  concern  about  U.S. 
arrearages  to  that  organization.  And  though  IDA,  together  with 
other  multilateral  institutions,  is  a  crucial  source  of  policy  influ- 
ence as  well  as  financial  assistance,  U.S.  support  for  these  organi- 
zations seems  in  jeopardy. 

The  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  provides  an  opportunity  to 
explain  and  reaffirm  the  central  importance  of  multilateral  aid  in 
our  overall  foreign  assistance  policy.  However,  the  section  in  that 
Act  on  the  IFI's,  as  now  written,  is  woefully  inadequate.  The  legis- 
lation needs  to  be  much  more  specific  about  the  mix  of  U.S.  devel- 
opment assistance  and  more  explicit  about  how  coordination  will  be 
achieved. 
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The  issue  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  coordination  is  important 
in  all  developing  countries,  but  perhaps  especially  in  the  case  of  Af- 
rica where  so  many  countries  are  emerging  from  situations  of  long 
standing  violent  conflict  and  require  a  special  continuum  of  assist- 
ance activities  going  from  relief  to  reconstruction,  reconciliation 
and  development. 

The  issue  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  AID  coordination  is  also 
now  particularly  important  in  regard  to  South  Africa.  How  the 
post-apartheid  transformation  proceeds  is  likely  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  developments  in  the  rest  of  Africa.  For  that  reason  and 
because  of  the  offensive  legacies  of  apartheid,  the  United  States 
has  a  special  interest  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  successful  transi- 
tion in  South  Africa. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  in  Africa's  or  our  long-term  interests  to  in- 
crease U.S.  assistance  to  South  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  continent.  To  avoid  that,  we  need  not  only  to  find  creative  ways 
of  levera^^ng  our  aid  to  South  Africa,  but  we  also  need  to  work 
closely  with  the  international  financial  institutions  so  that  our  bi- 
lateral assistance  complements  their  larger  flow  of  financing. 

To  conclude,  the  AID  reform  initiatives  are  a  welcome  start  on 
a  much  needed  revitalization  and  redirection  of  U.S.  assistance  and 
the  reinvention  of  USAID.  They  will  offer  real  promise  for  Africa 
if  major  attention  is  paid  to  promoting  broad-based  growth  as  the 
underpinning  for  other  goals;  if  the  global  bureau  in  USAID  serves 
as  a  source  of,  not  a  drain  on,  technical  knowledge  and  initiative 
needed  in  countries  and  regions;  if  authorization  for  the  DFA  is 
maintained;  and  if  means  are  found  to  support  South  Africa  with- 
out emptying  the  coffers  for  the  rest  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

But  the  reform  effort  has  a  ways  to  go  in  defining  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  that  links  the  goals  in  the  title  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, i.e.,  peace,  prosperity  and  democracy.  And  it  has  a  ways  to 
go  in  structuring  the  coordination  of  our  bilateral  and  multilateral 
AID. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gwin  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ms.  Gwin,  I  compliment  you  on  your  knowledge 
of  the  Act.  You  may  be  the  only  one  in  the  room  here  who  has  read 
it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  you  had  risk  capital,  which  country  would  you 
go  into  in  sub-Saharan  Africa?  You're  sitting  there  with  $1  million 
and  you  want  to  invest  it  into  a  country,  maybe  joint  venture  with 
someone  there.  Other  than  South  Amca,  which  country  would 
you- 


Ms.  Gwin.  Other  than  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Other  than  South  Africa. 

Ms.  Gwin.  Well,  I  ttiink  a  lot  of  people  are  pinning  their  hopes 
of  Ghana,  for  one.  Depending  on  the  political  situation  in  Kenya, 
I  think  Kenya  has  always  oeen  a  country  of  promise.  I  think 
we 

Mr.  Johnston.  Depending  upon  the  political  situation.  That's  a 
big  caveat. 

Ms.  Gwin.  Depending  upon,  I  realize  that.  Vivian,  which  other 
countries? 

Ms.  Derryck.  Botswana. 
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Ms.  GwiN.  Botswana  for  sure.  There's  already  investment  in  Bot- 
swana, though. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yeah,  a  lot  of  diamonds. 

Ms.  Derryck.  Dr.  Chiepe  lectured 

Ms.  GwiN.  I  suppose  if  you  took  a  lon^-term  perspective,  I  would 
look  again  at  Uganda.  There  are  countries  and  there  are  countries 
that  are  beginning  to  turn  around. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

Ms.  GwiN.  I  think  we  also  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen 
over  the  years  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  CFA  franc  and 
what  prospects  that  holds,  not  immediately  but  in  the  median  term 
and  longer  term  for  countries  that  have  kind  of  been  stuck  for 
awhile  and  may  get  going  again. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  how  these  coimtries  view  us,  vis-a-vis  the 
French.  You  know,  that  is  a  tough  question.  The  question  that  con- 
stantly comes  to  me  is  what  is  my  prognosis  for  this  comment?  And 
why  don't  we  just  cut  it  adrift.  What  countries  there  can  I  point 
to  with  pride;  ones  that  have  made  it? 

And  I  view  the  standard  ones,  Benin  and  Botswana  and  South 
Africa  once  it's  turned  around  will  be  the  engine  that  runs  South- 
ern Africa.  But 

Ms.  Gwin.  If  you'd  allow  me  to  answer  your  question  more  gen- 
erally rather  than  in  relation  to  specific  countries,  I  think  this  is 
a  point  that's  often  raised.  People  say,  look,  there's  a  lot  of  aid 
that's  been  going  to  Africa  for  the  last  decade  with  the  commensu- 
rate results  of  our  investment.  And  I  think  it's  very  important  that 
people  remember  to  put  that  in  historical  perspective. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  that  I  think  are  valuable.  First  of 
all,  if  you  look  at  the  countries  that  are  now  regarded  as  the  mir- 
acle countries  and  the  tremendous  successes  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly South  Korean,  but  not  only  South  Korean,  they  had  a  huge 
amount  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  at  a  very  important  time  in  their 
development  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

The  increase  in  aid  to  Africa  has  been  recent,  it's  been  at  best 
in  the  last  decade  and  one  really  has  to  look  at  what  kind  of  aid 
it  has  been  and  to  what  countries  it  has  gone  in  the  past.  I  think 
we've  entered  a  new  era  where  both  the  kind  of  aid  and  the  coun- 
tries to  whom  it  can  be  directed  is  changing  and  we  can  anticipate 
a  bigger — a  more  commensurate  result  for  the  investments  that  we 
may  now  be  willing  to  make. 

A  large  amount  of  aid  going  to  a  country  like  Zaire  is,  I  think, 
not  a  good  measure  of  what  we  can  do  with  development  assistance 
if  development  is 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  the  other  point  is  that  for  30  years  we  were 
pumping  money  in  not  for  humanitarian  or  economic  reasons,  but 
for  political  reasons. 

Ms.  GwiN.  It  was  for  military  assistance  and  economic  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  mentioned  South  Africa  twice  and  said,  don't 
give  more  money  to  South  Africa  and  penalize  the  balance  of  the 
continent;  or  something  of  that — not  that  harsh,  but 

How  about  loan  guarantees  to  South  Africa?  There  needs  to  be, 
as  their  Ambassador  says,  some  immediate  gratification  after  the 
April  election.  And  would  it  be  wise  financially  if  the  United  States 
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did  to  South  Africa  what  they  did  to  Israel  on  loan  guarantees,  to 
pump  an  infusion  of  money  to  generate  public  works  projects  there? 

Ms.  GwiN.  I,  in  fact,  put  that  in  parentheses  in  my  testimony. 
I'm  glad  you  raised  the  question.  When  I  said  we  need  to  find  cre- 
ative ways  of  increasing  our  assistance  to  South  Africa,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  serious  analysis  of  the  potential  for  housing 
loan  guarantees.  It  seems  like  a  very  obvious  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Now  I  understand,  and  I'm  sorry  that  I  haven't  previously  fol- 
lowed up  on  this,  I  understand  that  0MB  has  raised  some  very  se- 
rious questions  about  doing  that.  I  don't  know  the  basis  of  those 
questions,  but  I  think  it's  well  worth  asking,  why  isn't  that  a  good 
idea?  It's  such  a  logical  thing  to  try  to  do.  There  is  tremendous 
need  for  housing.  It  is  a  way  to  employ  people  to  build  what's  need- 
ed, et  cetera. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  just  to  bring  an  electric  light  bulb  to  a 
township  shack  I  think  would  show  a  quantum  leap. 

Ms.  Derryck. 

Ms.  GwiN.  I  don't  know  the  arguments  against  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  all  right.  Well,  if  you  could  stumble  across 
the  0MB  report,  would  you 

Ms.  Gwm.  I  don't  know  the  report,  but  I  certainly  will  try  to  find 
out  what  the  reasons  are. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ms.  Derryck,  you  were  talking  about  Botswana. 
As  I  say,  Congressman  Payne  and  I  were  lectured  quite  heavily  by 
Dr.  Chiepe  when  we  were  there.  But  again,  you've  got  a  country 
of  1.5  million  people  that  has  diamonds.  They  were  very  upset,  too, 
that  the  AID  office  was  being  closed  there.  And  that  was  lecture 
number  two,  as  I  recall. 

But  she  is  an  amazing  person. 

You  talk  about  Zaire.  At  what  point  do  we  cross  that  bridge  and 
go  into  a  country?  I  mean,  at  what  point  do  we  ignore  the  past  and 
then  go  in  with  an  infusion  of  aid,  both  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic? What  criteria  should  we  have? 

Ms.  Derryck.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  we  begin  by  looking  at  the 
transition  and  if  one  can  identify  opposition  groups  with  which  we 
can  work  either  through  our  own  NGO's  or  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
AID  presence  in  the  country.  That  is  a  good  way  to  being. 

And  the  criteria  that  we  should  use  include  a  willingness  to  en- 
gage in  economic  reform,  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  allowing 
citizens  to  participate,  to  see  if  there  is  an  infrastructure  that  can 
be  repaired  and  rebuilt  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  some  visible 
return  and  results  for  the  investment  in  a  country. 

And  also  we  need  to  always  look  at  the  human  resource  develop- 
ment base  and  if  an  infusion  of  funds  can,  in  5,  6  years,  make  a 
difference  in  terms  of  persons  that  are  trained. 

Lastly,  I  would  think  that  we'd  always  need  to  be  looking  at  the 
military,  because  they  play  such  a  critical  role  in  terms  of  transi- 
tion. And  there  is  no  country  in  African  that — I'm  sure  that  any  of 
us  can  think  of — that  have  not  had  to  address  that  issue. 

Uganda  has  done  it  to  date  quite  well.  Mozambique  is  certainly 
having  some  difficulty  doing  it.  But  Chad  certainly  is  going  to,  is 
involved  in  this  process  now.  Benin  is  involved  in  it.  And  so  that 
emphasis  on  the  military  is  also  important. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Last  question.  You  say  that  we  are  the  sixth  larg- 
est donor  now  to  this  continent.  And  that  is  not  per  capita,  that's 
in  actual  dollars? 

The  French  are  number  one,  or  do  you  have  the  other  five? 

Ms.  Derryck  The  French  are  ahead  of  us.  I  do  not  know  the 
order.  The  French,  the  Grermans,  the  Japanese  now.  I'm  not  sure 
about  who  the 

Mr.  Johnston.  Most  of  the  colonial  powers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Japanese. 

Ms.  Derryck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  a  question 
per  se,  but  I  just  want  to  note,  Ms.  Derryck  and  Ms.  Gwin,  that 
I  am  in  very  substantial  agreement  with  both  of  you  that  the  De- 
velopment Fund  for  Africa  needs  a  specific  funding  authorization. 

I  think  that  that  is  key  and  very  crucial.  I  think  that  we  need 
to  have  some  substance  to  know  that  funding  will  not  just  be 
whimsical  and  that  it  will  be  present.  And,  I  think  that's  very,  very 
important.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  substantial  agreement  on 
this  subcommittee  and  hopefully,  on  the  full  committee. 

I  just  was  reading  both  of  your  testimonies  and  I  think  that's  a 
very,  very  important  point  which  you  both  made. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  missing 
both  of  these  outstanding  presentations.  I  imderstand  that  Ms. 
Derryck's  paper  was  excellent.  I  see  it  here,  but  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  through  it  yet.  But  I've  been  advised  by  Mr. 
Kiehne  that  it  was  well  done. 

And  also  I  understand  Ms.  Gwin,  yours  was  also  very  interesting. 
And  I  did  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  part  of  your  testimony. 
Therefore,  I  am  left  without  words,  because  I  have  not  seen  your 
testimony. 

But  I  would  also  just  echo  what  Representative  Engel  said  and 
also,  I  know,  our  chairman  shares  this  feeling  that  the  DFA  cer- 
tainly should  remain  earmarked.  And  I  almost  had  to  cringe  when 
I  heard  one  of — I  forget  exactly  which  one  it  was  indicate  that  one 
of  the  reasons  he  thought  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction  was 
because  by  it  not  being  earmarked,  it  keeps  a  ceiling  off  of  the 
funding  now. 

In  other  words,  we  might  get  $1.3,  all  of  it  that's  there,  if  you 
don't  have  a  ceiling,  you  know.  And  it's  almost — ^you  kind  of  have 
to  chuckle  at  that,  because  if  you  want  to  come  up  with  some  rea- 
sons, that's  not — I  know  who  it  was.  I  don't  want  to  mention  his 
name,  because  it's  a  friend  of  mine. 

But  I  don't  think  that  we  ought  to  use  this  rationale.  I  have 
never  seen  Africa  worry  about  getting  more  than  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  determined  they  should  get.  And  I'm  sure  that's  really 
not  a  problem  at  this  point  either.  But  I  would — we  will  urge  that 
DFA  remain  earmarked  and  I  will,  if  you  will  keep  your  testimony 
current  in  your  mind,  after  I  read  it  I  may  have  to  call  either  one 
of  you  to  ask  you  questions. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  I  just  have  two  last  observations.  Ms.  Gwin,  the 
triple  transition,  that's  rather  unique.  Is  that  your  idea? 

Ms.  Gwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  I  assume  that  is  going  from — going  to  a  mar- 
ket-based economy,  going  to  democracy  and  going  to  peace.  Is  that 
it? 

Ms.  Gwin.  Going  from  war  to  peace,  exactly. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  can  use  that  in  my  Rotary  Club  speech,  if  you 
don't  mind. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  long  as  vou  say  where  you  got  it  from. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  a  cnance.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  last  thing,  Ms.  Derryck.  We  are  probably 
going  to  see  a  lot  of  debate  within  the  next  week,  hopefully  no 
longer  than  that,  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid,  Russia  obviously,  is  what  I  m  talking  about. 

By  not  being  able  to  reform  the  Foreign  Aid  bill,  do  you  think 
it  is  going  to  endanger  the  process  at  all? 

I  don't  Know  if  I  made  myself  clear  on  that. 

Ms.  Derryck.  Endanger  the  process? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Of  getting  foreign  aid  or  in  any  way  impairing 
the  appropriations  process  for  foreign  aid?  By  not  reforming  it  at 
this  end,  will  it  effect  it  at  the  appropriations  end? 

Ms.  Derryck.  I  would  think  that  for  1994  and  1994  that  that 
would  not  be  the  case.  The  concern  that  one  sees  in  terms  of  an 
authorization  for  the  DFA  is  that  the  political  winds  change.  And 
that  now  we  are  really  reassessing  Russia.  I  mean,  we've  got  like 
$908  million  in  bilateral  assistance  proposed  for  in  1995. 

But  there's  real  question  now  as  to  the  pace  of  reform  and 
whether  we  are  being  too  precipitous.  What  does  that  mean  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  reform  that  we  want  to  see  happen  in  other 
countries  and  what  does  it  mean  if  we  go  forward  with  that  aid  to 
Russia?  Do  we  treat  other  countries  that  might  be  slipping  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way? 

So  in  terms  of  this  year  and  next  year,  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995, 
I  think  that  probably  one  can  make  the  case  that  African  can  as- 
sume the  same  kind  of  treatment.  But  in  the  out  years,  that  is  ab- 
solutely unclear.  And  that's  why  I  think  that  one  hopes  that  this 
will  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
your  coming  today. 

And  we'll  take  a  2-minute  break  while  we  set  up  for  the  third 
panel. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  will  begin  first  with  Dr.  Chester  A.  Crocker, 
Distinguished  Research  Professor  of  Diplomacy,  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  Georgetown  University,  and  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

Dr.  Crocker. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHESTER  A.  CROCKER,  DISTINGUISHED  RE- 
SEARCH PROFESSOR  OF  DIPLOMACY,  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN 
SERVICE,  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Crocker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  here. 
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The  fact  that  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  written  statement  is  no 
indication  at  all  of  my  interest  in  the  subject.  As  you  very  well 
know,  I  have  been  here  many  times  before  and  I  care  very  deeply 
about  the  importance  of  conflict  resolution  and  what  we  can  do 
through  our  programs  and  policies  to  advance  it  in  Africa. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  higher  calling  in  our  African  policies 
than  to  do  what  we  can  in  this  country  to  nelp  bring  about  condi- 
tions for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  armed  conflicts  and  for  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  such  agreements  which  is  perhaps  some- 
times ignored  but  is  equally  important.  It  is  not  good  enough  just 
to  sign  them,  we  have  to  implement  them. 

I  have  also  noted  in  the  past,  and  I  will  repeat  it  again,  the  im- 
portant role  that  our  country  has  played.  It  is  not  just  to  pat  our- 
selves on  the  back  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  welcomed  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  when  we  have  some  contribution  to  make  in  peace- 
making and  conflict  resolution. 

I  wanted  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  just  an  idealistic  venture 
that  I  am  describing.  If  we  care  about  all  the  other  things  that  are 
in  our  foreign  assistance  legislation,  and  I  know  we  do,  I  know  you 
do,  market  reform,  democratization,  environmental  conservation, 
rural  empowerment  of  people,  women's  empowerment,  all  these,  if 
we  care  about  those  things  but  we  do  not  get  the  conflict  resolution 
piece  right,  none  of  those  other  things  are  going  to  happen. 

So  in  a  sense  when  you  look  at  the  legislation  or  the  order  of  ti- 
tles in  a  bill,  my  bias  would  be  to  put  the  conflict  resolution  title 
number  one.  Everything  else  flows  from  that. 

There  are  so  many  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  be  doing 
to  support  this  title.  And,  frankly,  I  think  one  place  that  we  need 
to  spend  more  time  is  inventorying  what  other  people  are  doing, 
other  countries,  major  bilateral  donors,  what  is  the  World  Bank 
doing,  what  is  the  U.N.  doing,  what  is  the  OAU  doing,  what  are 
key  regional  powers  in  Africa  doing,  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
reinventing  tne  wheel  and  maybe  to  lend  a  bit  more  force  to  the 
point  about  coordination  and  division  of  effort.  I  want  to  illustrate 
that  point  in  just  a  minute. 

Obviously  we  can  make  a  difference  by  leading  by  example  in 
peacemaking  and  that  means  a  direct  involvement  or  engagement 
of  our  diplomats  in  specific  conflict  arenas.  For  example,  in  Angola 
right  now,  where  you  have  the  Lusaka  talks  and  you  have  senior 
American  officials,  special  emissaries,  dedicated  to  that  task  who 
are  engaged,  it  may  not  be  only  the  executive  branch.  There  may 
be  occasions  when  this  body,  the  Congress,  or  when  nongovern- 
mental organizations  such  as  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  or  the 
Carter  Center,  I  happen  to  be  involved  with  the  former,  can  play 
a  role.  And,  as  you  know,  there  have  been  some  experimentations 
in  that  regard. 

We  jointly,  that  is,  the  Peace  Institute  and  the  Congress,  have 
supported  a  gathering  together  of  various  Sudanese  voices  to  try 
and  make  something  happen  and  with  your  leadership  I  think  we 
did  make  something  happen  at  least  briefly  last  fall.  So  that  is  an- 
other kind  of  example. 

I  do  not  think  that  all  of  the  examples  I  would  cite  can  be  cost- 
free  or  risk-free  or  off-budget.  If  Paul  Hare  and  his  colleagues  are 
successful  in  Lusaka  in  bringing  about  some  convergence  of  views 
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among  the  Angolan  parties,  it  is  going  to  be  essential  that  we  be 
able  to  support  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  and  that 
means  continued  U.S.  leadership  for  peacekeeping  to  the  United 
Nations  absolutely  essential. 

When  I  appeared  here  a  year  ago  before  your  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  made  that  point.  We  have  to  lead  by  example  in  the 
peacekeeping  account,  too,  I  realize  it  is  not  always  top  of  the  pops 
but  if  we  cannot  come  forward  in  this  body  of  our  Grovemment  with 
support  for  the  President's  requests  on  peacekeeping,  we  might  as 
well  not  have  conflict  resolution  programs  out  there  because  you 
cannot  implement  them  without  the  peacekeeping  account. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  record  a  recent  report  put  forward  by  the  Henry  Stimson  Cen- 
ter called  "Peacekeeping  in  the  U.S.  National  Interests"  on  which 
I  was  privileged  to  work  which  more  importantly  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  your  chairman,  Lee  Hamilton,  Representative  Harold  Rog- 
ers and  Senators  Nancy  Kassebaum  and  Joseph  Lieberman. 

This  is  an  effort  to  summarize  what  we  have  learned  the  hard 
way  in  recent  years  in  places  like  Bosnia  and  Somalia  and  else- 
where and  how  vitally  important  it  is  despite  all  those  lessons  to 
continue  strong  leadership  for  peacekeeping. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  will  introduce  it  without  objection.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Crocker.  And  I  will  make  that  available  to  you  right  after 
my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Crocker.  In  terms  of  specific  programmatic  initiatives,  you 
have  asked  in  your  letter  of  invitation  to  me  how  is  the  administra- 
tion doing  and  what  more  could  be  done  essentially  in  terms  of 
budgetary  support  in  these  areas. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  supporting  the  OAU  secretariat  in  a 
direct  way.  I  think  that  is  an  important  initiative  and  I  hope  it  con- 
tinues. I  gather  that  is  a  multiyear  initiative  in  your  thinking  and 
certainly  in  my  view  if  you  are  going  to  build  institutions  you  have 
to  take  a  longer  view  than  1  fiscal  year. 

An  awful  lot  more  could  be  done  in  the  area  of  demobilization, 
demilitarization,  de-mining  of  areas  where  there  are  mines  in  the 
ground  and  limited  capabilities  to  find  them  and  extricate  them 
and  make  the  area  safe  again. 

I  think  is  an  area  where  some  division  of  effort  could  be  usefully 
promoted  with  the  support  from  this  body  to  make  sure  that  we 
and  our  key  allies  who  have  an  interest  in  this  subject,  key  bilat- 
eral donors  and  the  World  Bank  which  has  done  some  very  impor- 
tant work  in  terms  of  studying  the  possibilities  of  demobilization 
and  demilitarization.  But  this  is  all  brought  together  if  there  is 
some  coherence.  And  then  let  us  get  some  coherence  within  our 
own  executive  branch  as  to  who  pays  for  it,  which  budget  accounts 
is  it  going  to  be  in.  But  this  is  a  very  important  account. 

You  cannot  really  solve  conflicts  if  you  cannot  tell  the  soldiers 
what  they  are  going  to  do  tomorrow.  You  are  inviting,  as  you  very 
well  know,  a  pattern  of  banditry  or  living  off  the  land  or  private 
armies  or  factional  warfare  or  whatever  if  you  do  not  find  a  way 
to  soak  up  all  that  potential  for  destruction. 
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And  I  am  afraid  that  Toys-R-Us  is  not  the  answer  in  much  of 
rural  Africa  in  terms  of  trying  to  buy  the  weapons  or  provide  a 
bonus  for  weapons. 

I  suppose  I  would  argue  that  if  the  Congress  can  provide  more 
support  in  terms  of  the  budget  that  you  would  be  pushing  on  an 
open  door  as  far  as  the  executive  branch  is  concerned  as  long  as 
you  do  not  earmark  it  and  take  it  away  from  other  priorities.  I 
have  told  you  where  my  priorities  are,  I  think  this  should  be  Title 
I  not  Title  X. 

A  final  comment  or  two  on  specific  areas  of  programs. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  answer  the  question  for  Africans  or 
should  try  to  answer  the  question  for  Africans  as  to  how  many  in- 
stitutions they  should  have  involved  in  this  field  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion. They  should  have  as  many  institutions  involved  as  they  cre- 
ate. We  then  are  in  a  position  to  look  and  see  which  ones  are  good 
and  which  ones  maybe  have  less  prospect  for  success. 

If  all  we  do  is  support  the  OAU  and  deny  support  to  other  orga- 
nizations, I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake.  Having  said  that,  I 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  use  our  public  funds  just  to  create  new 
institutions,  to  have  an  edifice  complex  and  to  be  building  bricks 
and  mortar  for  new  regional  centers  and  providing  desks  and  fax 
machines  and  tracks  and  what  have  you  for  all  sorts  of  people  who 
hear  that  we  have  money  and  therefore  can  submit  applications. 

What  I  would  hope  we  do  is  take  a  fimctional  approach.  Africa 
needs  greater  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  capabilities  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  as  well  as  a  sub-regional  basis.  So  some  of  our  pro- 
grams should  be  focused  on  regions  like  East  Africa  or  West  Africa 
or  Southern  Africa.  But  I  do  not  think  that  means  that  we  are 
going  to  be  selecting  which  institutions  should  do  that  work. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  suggest  to  our  African  friends  that  they 
define  the  institutions  and  then  they  come  to  us,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  We  do  enough  preaching  and  sermonizing  in 
this  country  as  it  is,  so  my  instinct  would  be  to  see  where  there 
is  regional  initiative  and  regional  interest  and  then  to  respond  to 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  spoken  longer  than  you  asked  me 
to  already  so  maybe  I  will  save  the  rest  of  whatever  I  might  say 
to  your  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Crocker. 

Dr.  Barkan. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOEL  BARKAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

Dr^^ Barkan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate 
he  jDpportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon.  As  someone 
vho  has  just  completed  a  2-vear  tour  as  the  Regional  Democracy 
and  Governance  Advisor  to  USAID  for  East  and  Southern  Africa, 
the  perspective  I  will  share  with  you  is  the  perspective  from  the 
field,  that  is  to  say  what  these  initiatives  look  like  when  USAID 
seeks  to  put  theory  into  practice.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  though, 
that  I  come  here  as  an  individual  and  do  not  speak  for  the  agency. 
In  your  letter  to  me  ttP^^Sfiiary  15,  you  raised  six  specific  ques- 
tions which  you  asked  that  I  answer  in  the  course  of  the  hearing. 
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Let  me  turn  to  three  of  these  in  the  interests  of  the  Hmited  time 
that  I  have  available  to  me  and  hope  that  you  will  look  at  my  de- 
tailed response  in  the  written  testimony  for  the  other  three. 

First  of  all,  how  effective  are  USAID's  programs  in  support  of  de- 
mocratization and  good  governance  in  Africa? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  at  two  levels.  First,  if  one 
measures  effectiveness  by  whether  the  countries  in  which  USAID 
has  mounted  programs  have  made  a  successful  transition  to  demo- 
cratic rule,  then  the  answer  is  at  this  point  that  it  is  too  early  to 
tell.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  measures  effectiveness  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  programs  USAID  has  initiated  to  date  and  whether  these 
programs  have  made  a  positive  contribution  to  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization so  far,  then  my  answer  is  yes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  except  for  the  initiatives  pursued 
under  the  comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  that  USAID  has  only 
been  in  the  business  of  mounting  comprehensive  programs  to  sup- 
port democratic  transitions  for  a  little  over  2  years.  These  pro- 
grams have  thus  been  relatively  few  in  number. 

By  the  end  of  1993,  for  example,  comprehensive  programs  had 
been  started  in  only  five  countries  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa 
though  I  hasten  to  add  that  another  five  are  coming  on  stream. 

The  Afincan  Bureau  was  very  methodical  in  developing  these  pro- 
grams, preferring  not  to  rush  into  a  series  of  interventions  that 
were  inherently  risky  and  not  well  thought  out.  Hence,  the  Bureau 
spent  a  good  portion  of  1991  and  the  first  half  of  1992  canvassing 
the  American  scholarly  community,  American  NGrO's,  African  social 
scientists  and  African  democracy  activists  about  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  area. 

Most  important,  it  is  too  early  to  render  a  definitive  judgment  on 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  because  of  their  inherent  na- 
ture, namely,  that  assisting  democratization  and  good  governance 
is  fundamentally  an  exercise  in  institution  building  and  not  the  oc- 
currence or  nonoccurrence  of  single  events. 

For  example,  the  holding  of  a  single  multiparty  election  even  if 
free  and  fair  does  not  a  democracy  make.  Witness  the  recent  expe- 
rience of  Angola,  Cameroon,  Kenya,  even  Zambia.  Rather,  it  is  the 
periodic  holding  of  elections  over  many  years,  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  the  electoral  process  that  establishes  the  foundation  for  en- 
during democratic  rule,  likewise,  with  the  establishment  of  a  free 
press  or  an  independent  judiciary  or  a  viable  party  system  and  so 
forth. 

Turning  now  to  the  quality  of  USAID  programs  that  have  been 
initiated  to  date,  the  Africa  Bureau  by  its  own  personnel,  contrac- 
tor personnel  and  relevant  NGO's  have  been  quite  effective  in 
bringing  the  most  available  expertise  to  bear  on  the  exercise  to 
date.  As  a  result,  few  mistakes  have  been  made  in  what  remains 
an  experimental  exercise.  Much  has  been  learned  and  several  ad- 
justments have  already  been  made. 

For  example,  there  is  a  greater  emphasis  now  on  strengthening 
civil  society  and  I  think  over  time  a  reduction  on  support  for  elec- 
tions and  a  change  on  how  we  approach  assistance  for  supporting 
elections.  There  will  be  less  emphasis  on  monitoring  elections  on 
election  day,  more  effort  spent  on  the  lead  up  to  elections. 
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Second,  what  are  the  range  of  themes  that  USAID  attempts  to 
address  in  respect  to  democratization  and  how  do  these  correspond 
to  Africa's  needs? 

USAID's  programs  cluster  in  roughly  six  areas  of  activity.  First, 
support  for  transitional  elections;  second,  strengthening  key  public 
institutions  such  as  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  local  government 
and  others  that  provide  a  check  on  unbridled  executive  power; 
third,  administrative  reforms  that  improve  governmental  perform- 
ance and  reduce  corruption;  fourth,  the  development  of  civil  society; 
fifth,  strengthening  of  a  free  press;  sixth,  the  promotion  and  de- 
fense of  human  rights. 

The  specific  content  of  the  support  which  USAID  provides  in  in- 
dividual countries  varies  with  local  conditions  and  needs.  The  typi- 
cal comprehensive  program  focuses  on  the  development  of  three  to 
five  institutions  over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years.  The  result  is  that 
while  USAID  programs  in  support  of  democracy  and  governance 
address  a  constant  g^oup  of  themes,  the  specific  projects  mounted 
in  individual  countries  are  tailored  to  these  locales. 

As  for  whether  USAID  has  the  necessary  capacity  and  expertise 
to  mount  such  programs  on  a  sustained  basis,  the  answer  is  yes 
but  it  is  a  capacity  that  is  only  now  being  put  into  place. 

Most  important  is  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  experienced  staff 
in  the  field.  Because  these  are  exercises  in  the  building  of  institu- 
tions and  because  support  for  such  exercises  take  the  form  of  a  se- 
ries of  unique  and  nonrepetitive  and  timely  interventions,  these 
programs  are  personnel  intensive  and  cannot  be  implemented  from 
Washington. 

Implementing  these  programs.  Congressman,  particularly  if  you 
wish  to  expand  them,  is  not  like  family  planning  where  you  add  an- 
other million  condoms,  for  example,  in  years  2  or  3.  Basically,  you 
are  constantly  adjusting  to  the  situation  as  you  move  along  and 
you  need  a  strong  and  continuous  field  presence  on  the  ground. 

Staff  in  the  field  must  also  be  complemented  by  the  availability 
of  specialized  expertise  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance  that  can 
be  accessed  in  a  timely  fashion  from  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
ple, the  African  Regional  Election  Assistance  Fund  has  been  a  use- 
ful arrangement  for  drawing  on  the  expertise  of  relevant  NGO's  but 
primarily  for  elections  only.  As  the  number  of  democracy  in  govern- 
ance projects  increases,  there  will  be  a  need  for  additional  mecha- 
nisms of  this  type. 

In  sum,  USAJD  not  only  has  the  capacity  to  mount  projects  of 
the  type  described  but  it  has  become  the  world  leader  in  this  area. 
While  other  countries  are  beginning  to  make  major  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  process  of  democratization  in  Africa,  none  with  the 
exception  of  Germany  has  committed  comparable  human  resources 
to  the  exercise. 

I  now  want  to  skip  to  the  fourth  question  you  asked  me  and  that 
is  has  political  conditionality  been  an  effective  instrument  for  en- 
couraging the  democratic  process  in  Africa? 

My  response  is  very  much  so.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
without  political  conditionality  there  would  not  be  as  much 
progress  in  Africa  as  has  occurred  in  respect  to  political  liberaliza- 
tion and  improved  climate  for  human  rights  and  democratization. 
Countries  such  as  Ethiopia,  Kenya  and  Uganda  would  not  be  where 
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they  are  today  without  the  exercise  or  potential  threat  of  political 
conditionality.  Having  said  this,  one  must  provide  a  more  nuanced 
response. 

First,  over  time,  the  value  of  conditionality  diminishes  because  it 
is  basically  a  blunt  instrument.  It  diminishes  if  (a)  the  leaders  of 
a  country  conclude  that  it  is  not  in  their  individual  interests  to  em- 
bark on  reform,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  and  terms  of  the 
loss  of  quick  disbursing  aid  and/or  (b)  whether  various  donors 
which  have  suspended  assistance  begin  to  bresdc  ranks.  In  other 
words,  political  conditionality  only  works  so  long  as  the  heat  can 
be  continuously  applied. 

Second,  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  IMF  and  World  Bank 
to  invoke  political  conditionality  other  than  a  concern  for  corrup- 
tion limits  the  ability  of  the  United  States  as  a  single  donor  to 
make  political  conditionality  stick. 

To  the  extent  that  we  continue  to  use  political  conditionality  as 
a  criteria  for  assistance,  we  will  also  need  to  be  more  aggressive 
in  making  the  IFIs  more  responsive  and  more  sensitive,  to  our  con- 
cerns and  the  concerns  of  like  minded  bilateral  donors. 

And,  third,  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  precise  as  possible  about  what 
is  required  to  renew  assistance,  at  what  time,  pace  and  what  lev- 
els. Put  differently,  there  must  be  the  incentive  of  the  carrot  as 
well  as  the  stick  and  this  must  be  articulated  in  a  clear  and  unam- 
biguous manner. 

Lastly,  the  terms  of  political  conditionality,  as  with  macro  condi- 
tionality, must  be  applied  consistently  from  one  country  to  the 
next,  lest  the  threat  of  conditionality  lose  its  credibility. 

As  with  the  components  of  macro  economic  adjustment,  it  must 
be  clear  to  all,  both  to  other  donors  and  to  other  recipient  coun- 
tries, what  the  United  States  expects  in  terms  of  democratization, 
governance  and  human  rights. 

But  I  would  add  a  caveat  consistent  with  what  former  Assistant 
Secretary  Crocker  said  earlier  that  we  should  not  be  preaching  spe- 
cific institutions  here,  rather,  we  follow  the  leads  of  African  friends 
and  we  help  them  on  a  partnership  basis. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Barkan  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  get  a  little  bit  of  background.  Were  you 
recently  in  South  Africa? 

Dr.  Barkan.  I  was  briefly  in  South  Africa  on  several  occasions, 
most  recently  in  November.  However,  I  was  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  democratization  programs  there,  our  programs 
there  are  emerging  under  the  Comprehensive  An ti -Apartheid  Act. 
I  can  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  them,  I  can  speak  in  more  detail 
of  some  of  the  others  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  the  big  debate  going  on  when  we  were  in 
South  Africa  is  now  that  the  Aiiti-Apartneid  Act  and  the  sanctions 
are  lifled,  will  all  this  money  now  go  to  the  government  and  do  we 
leave  the  NGO's  out  there  hanging? 

Have  you  got  a  formula  for  how  we  can  resolve  both  sides  of 
that? 

Dr.  Barkan.  Well,  what  I  was  trying  to  suggest  in  my  testimony 
is  that  the  specific  formula  for  any  country  varies  from  place  to 
place.  But  not  to  dodge  your  question,  first  of  all,  strengthening  for 
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local  government  and  intermediary  institutions  is  going  to  have  to 
be  addressed,  particularly  it  seems  to  me  in  terms  of  the  way  this 
transitional  constitution  has  come  out.  Strengthening  of  public  in- 
terests groups  will  also  be  necessary. 

We  should  stay  in  there  and  I  must  say  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned that  the  AID  program  shift  totally  to  what  might  be  called 
a  conventional  AID  program,  housing,  electricity,  infrastructure  for 
the  townships  and  the  like. 

Let  me  add  one  further  comment  here.  Compared  to  conventional 
AID  programs,  the  democracy  and  governance  programs  are  rel- 
atively cheap.  What  makes  them  different,  as  I  indicated  in  my  tes- 
timony, is  tnat  they  are  personnel  intensive  and  they  require  a 
somewhat  different  way,  therefore,  of  doing  business  in  contrast  to 
the  way  AID  has  normally  done  business  in  the  past  with  conven- 
tional programs. 

Mr.  Johnston,  In  discussing  the  AID  program  with  several  am- 
bassadors during  our  last  trip  to  Africa,  they  say  we  are  so  top 
heavy  with  consultants  that  it  is  about  to  sink  the  ship  and  very 
seldom  can  they  point  to  brick  and  mortar,  a  dam  in  a  particular 
country  or  something  like  that  or  an  agricultural  project  because 
all  tiiey  have  are  consultants. 

As  an  alumnus  of  this  association,  would  you  like  to  comment  on 
that? 

Dr.  Barkan.  Well,  a  term  I  often  use,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
democracy  programs,  is  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a  growth 
industry,  both  for  consultants  from  here  and  likewise  for  pretend- 
ers coming  forward  to  participate  in  the  exercise  in  the  recipient 
countries.  And  part  of  the  challenge  to  AID  and,  again,  vyhy  you 
need  a  professional  field  presence  is  to  prioritize  what  initiatives 
we  pursue  and  most  particularly  again  in  terms  of  following  the 
leads  of  the  Africans  who  are  the  willing  partners,  because  you 
cannot  build  institutions  unless  you  have  partners  with  whom  one 
can  work. 

That  means  strengthening  local  NGO's,  putting  the  emphasis  on 
building  local  institutions  rather  than — and  being  wary  of— simply 
running  to  first  world  sources,  including  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
pertise. There  is  a  reservoir  of  expertise  to  be  developed  on  the  con- 
tinent and  I  might  say  it  is  quite  encouraging  that  from  a  number 
of  countries,  for  example,  where  there  have  been  elections,  those 
who  have  been  involved  in  these  at  an  earlier  stage  of  time  are  now 

§oing  to  other  places:  Zambians  to  Kenya,  for  example,  Kenyans  to 
outh  Africa  and  Uganda  to  assist  in  the  development  of  local  mon- 
itoring organizations  which  endure  after  the  election  rather  than 
simply  flying  out  a  lot  of  international  observers  who  go  home. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Crocker,  regarding  conflict  resolutions  and 
the  OAU,  in  reviewing  what  we  did  last  year,  do  you  have  any  rec- 
ommendations to  this  subcommittee  on  trying  to  update  that  or 
should  we  iust  let  it  take  its  course  and  see  wnat  the  track  record 
is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Crocker.  As  far  as  the  effort  to  provide  support  for  a  conflict 
resolution  cell  or  planning  unit  within  the  secretariat,  I  guess  that 
really  got  inaugurated  just  a  few  months  ago  so  it  is  awfully  early 
days,  I  think,  to  have  any  sense  of  a  track  record.  But  we  should 
be  in  touch  with  the  people  involved  on  a  regular  basis  to  try  and 
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get  a  sense  of  how  they  are  doing  and  hopefully  to  see  it  in  action 
before  too  long  so  we  can  see — but  it  has  got  to  be  a  long  term  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  really  think,  this  is  a  very  blunt  question, 
do  you  really  think  the  OAU  has  the  resolve,  to  go  into  a  sovereign 
country,  even  with  the  introduction  to  go  in  there,  and  really  act? 
Knowing  their  past  record  of  saying,  oh,  our  charter  does  not  allow 
us  to  get  involved  in  internal  affairs,  let  us  say  the  Government  of 
Angola,  and  you  talked  about  that,  says  please  come  down  and  sit 
down.  What  would  happen? 

The  U.N.  is  totally  consumed  with  this.  The  OAU  is  not  involved 
in  it  at  all.  Again,  this  is  a  very  new  thing.  But  do  you  think  the 
OAU  would  have  the  resolve  of  going  in  there  or  negotiating  be- 
tween Mobutu  and  Tshesikedi  in  Zaire  or  something  like  that? 

I  just  do  not  trust  them.  I  guess  I  have  been  influenced  by  read- 
ing too  much  that  the  OAU;  every  year  they  met  and  condemned 
South  Africa  and  adjourned  and  they  did  not  have  that  any  more 
to  do. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Well,  there  are  many  things  one  can  be  skeptical 
of.  I  certainly  would  be  skeptical  of  the  notion  of  trying  to  create 
a  standing  peacekeeping  army  under  OAU  control  and  command. 
That  is  way  beyond  us  on  a  global  basis  for  the  U.N.,  let  alone  the 
OAU.  So  there  are  some  legitimate  questions  about  the  gentlemen's 
club  aspects  of  the  OAU  charter,  the  self-protective  aspects.  But 
that  is  in  motion. 

A  lot  of  what  you  read  like  what  I  read  is  in  fact  yesterday's  ac- 
counts of  problems  rather  than  today's.  So  I  guess  my  short  answer 
would  be  let  us  signal  very  clearly  to  the  OAU's  secretariat  that  we 
are  doing  this  in  the  hopes  of  encouraging  them  to  be  a  bit  more 
proactive  and  to  actually  urge  them  to  do  so.  The  capability  itself 
would  enable  them  to  do  so.  One  is  in  fact  creating  an  interest  in 
being  more  proactive. 

But  if  they  are  going  to  be  rebuffed  at  every  turn  when  they  try 
to  get  involved  in  the  Rwandas  or  the  Burundis,  then  we  are  going 
to  nave  to  reassess  it  and  that  ought  to  be  made  pretty  clear  as 
well. 

I  guess  one  other  point  on  this  that  I  would  emphasize,  there  are 
so  many  potential  conflicts  in  a  place  with  53  sovereign  entities 
that  a  lot  of  them  are  not  going  to  make  the  cut  in  terms  of  the 
world  organization,  the  U.N.  They  are  not  going  to  make  the  cut 
in  terms  of  my  successor  twice  removed  George  Moose.  They  can- 
not. There  is  just  not  enough  time  in  the  day.  And  that  is  why  you 
need  the  capability  to  be  Africanized  more  and  more  and  more.  And 
especially  on  the  preventive  or  preemptive  side  of  things  before  it 
gets  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  said  focus  on  regional  organizations.  Are  you 
talking  about  ECOMOG? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Yes.  I  was  referring  to  examples  like  ECOMOG. 
In  the  Horn  of  Africa  there  is  this  little  grouping  called  IGAAD,  as 
you  know,  which  has  done  some  interesting  work  from  time  to 
time.  There  certainly  are  economic  oriented  organizations  in 
Central  and  Southern  Africa  as  well. 

I  guess  really  what  I  am  saying  is  what  we  need  to  see  more  of 
is  regional  capabilities.  Whether  they  are  under  an  economic  rubric 
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or  some  other  organization  is  for  Africans  to  decide  but  there 
should  be,  for  example,  a  heavy  lift  capability  within  the  region  to 
move  battalions  and  companies  around  over  time.  That  should  not 
all  have  to  come  from  France  or  from  the  United  States  or  the  Rus- 
sians or  whoever.  And  that  raises  the  question  of  who  is  it  going 
to  be? 

It  should  not  be  us  to  say  it  will  be  Nigerians,  it  should  be  Afri- 
cans to  tell  us  how  they  would  like  to  organize  that  and  then  we 
can  perhaps  respond.  That  is  an  extreme  example.  Maybe  I  should 
take  another  one  like  signals.  Signals,  communications.  A  very  im- 
portant function  in  peacekeeping.  Which  languages?  Is  it  going  to 
be  English  and  French  and  Portuguese?  We  cannot  answer  that 
question.  They  have  got  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  go  back  to  Angola  and  I  quote  you,  "We 
must  support  implementation  of  a  peace  agreement." 

Now,  they  are  getting  very  close — ^you  know,  I  believe  in  the 
tooth  fairy,  too.  One  of  the  requirements  on  both  sides  as  the 
UNITA  pulls  back  and  they  demobilize,  the  U.N.  has  got  to  step 
in,  almost  incrementally  across  the  country,  to  separate  the  two 
forces  there.  The  government  says  they  are  going  to  need  10,000 
troops,  our  Ambassador  there,  Dejarette,  says  they  could  do  it  with 
5,000  troops. 

After  Somalia,  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  put  an  M.P. 
down  there.  We  do  not  have,  to  use  the  word  again,  the  resolve  of 
sending  any  troops  to  Africa  right  now. 

How  do  we  implement  it  other  than  literally  underwriting  the 
entire  operation,  like  we  are  doing  in  Liberia  right  now? 

Mr.  Crocker,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  support  of  an 
agreement  requires  U.S.  combat  forces  in  every  instance.  There 
were  various  disciplines  in  peacekeeping  where  we  have  a  very  spe- 
cial role  that  we  can  play  that  perhaps  others  are  not  so  well 
placed  to  play.  Logistics,  de-mining  might  be  another  such  area, 

Mr.  Johnston.  There  are  only  9  million  mines  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Right,  Right.  Civil  education,  retraining  and  edu- 
cation related  programs  where  you  might  not  even  have  a  lot  of 
Americans  involved  on  the  ground  in  any  discipline  but  at  least 
there  would  be  some  training  packages  that  we  could  make  avail- 
able to  people. 

If  you  look  at  what  went  wrong  last  time  in  1991,  1992,  half  the 
agreements  were  implemented  but  not  the  other  half  and  so  it  was 
like  a  free  fall  and  whole  battalions  and  companies  just  had  no- 
where to  go  so  they  walk  into  the  bush  with  the  guns  or  they  bury 
their  guns  and  there  is  no  oversight.  It  is  that  kind  of  thing  that 
I  think  we  can  play  a  role  in  helping,  without  having  the  21st 
mountain  division  or  whatever, 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  do  we  do?  Namibia  is  the  model? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Well,  there  was  a  great  division  of  effort  there.  It 
involved  African  peacekeepers,  Asian  peacekeepers.  Middle  Eastern 
peacekeepers,  Finnish  peacekeepers.  But  we  also  had  British  sig- 
nalers, we  had  Americans  and  Russians  doing  airlift.  We  had  Swiss 
medical  teams.  We  had  all  sorts  of  people,  9000  strong  at  one  point, 
including  both  military  and  civilian. 
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There  are  some  who  said  that  was  gold-plated,  that  was  a  big  en- 
terprise. I  disagree  that  was  value  for  dollar.  That  put  a  country 
on  the  map  andon  the  road. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  retrospect,  that  was  the  most  economical 
transformation  that  we  probably  could  ever  have. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Amen. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  do  not  mean  to  prolong  this  but  I  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  such  brainpower  available.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  were  here  when  I  asked  Ambassador  Moose  about  the  ac- 
countability of  the  OAU  for  our  conflict  resolution  support. 

If  you  could  be  a  benevolent  dictator,  how  would  you  go  about 
setting  up  some  type  of  oversight  of  the  OAU  to  make  sure  that 
the  $5  million  we  give  them  is  money  well  spent? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Well,  I  think  you  are  dealing  with  a  part  of  the 
world  where  there  is,  as  there  is  often  right  here,  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  sensitivity  to  oversight  from  foreigners  parachuting  in 
whether  they  are  Beltway  bandits  or  no  matter  what  they  might 
be.  You  have  to  be  a  little  careful  about  that  word  oversight. 

You  have  to  stay  in  touch  with  our  partners,  is  the  way  I  would 
phrase  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  Make  sure  we  know  what  they  are  up  to. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  Doctor,  let  me  then  ask  you  the  question, 
the  same  thing  I  asked  the  woman  from  the  ODC.  If  you  had  ven- 
ture capital  and  if  you  could  go  into  some  countries  in  Africa  today, 
where  would  you  invest? 

Dr.  Barkan.  Well,  if  you  underline  the  word  venture,  I  think  the 
list  is  longer,  frankly,  than  she  rolled  off. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  venture  versus  risk. 

Dr.  Barkan.  Uganda  which  has  actually  drawn  quite  a  bit  of  in- 
vestment now,  particularly  from  Britain.  Also  Tanzania.  We  had  an 
OPIC  delegation  there  while  I  was  out  in  East  Africa  that  became 
quite  enthused  and  I  believe  where  is  a  Sheraton  Hotel,  for  exam- 
ple, that  is  now  under  construction. 

What  is  interesting  here  is  that  these  are  two  countries  that, 
first  of  all,  in  the  case  of  Uganda  has  more  or  less  returned  to 
peace.  They  are  also  countries  where  structural  adjustment  reforms 
have  been  followed.  The  Uganda  shilling,  for  example,  which  was 
once  a  joke,  actually  appreciated  against  the  dollar  last  year.  You 
can  turn  countries  around. 

Mr.  Johnston.  President  Museveni  told  me  that  and  I  did  not 
believe  him,  but  he  was  right. 

Dr.  Barkan.  It  is  true  but  Uganda  also  still  has  its  potential  po- 
litical problems. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  You  have  named  Uganda. 

Dr.  Barkan.  And  I  named  Tanzania.  I  would  add  Kenya  as  well. 
Kenya,  as  I  have  often  said,  could  have  been  the  Hong  Kong  of  Af- 
rica had  it  not  slid  backward  over  the  last  10  years.  There  is  a  mid- 
dle class  in  Kenya  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  entrepreneurial 
skill. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  a  tremendous  amount  of  corruption,  too. 

Dr.  Barkan.  Well,  but  there  is  a  lot  in  the  private  sector  that  can 
move  if  the  state  gets  off  their  back. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  agree.  And  their  banking  system  is  reformed. 

Dr.  Barkan.  Yes,  that  is  why  I  take  such  a  hard  line  on  condi- 
tionality. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Crocker,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  have  some  reckless  dollars? 

Mr.  Crocker.  I  do  not  have  any  extra  dollars  but  I  do  want  to 
make  a  comment.  Is  this  glass  [raises  water  glass]  half  full  or  half 
empty?  I  guess  that  is  my  comment.  And  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  African  basket  case  situation  and  we  have  a  lead  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  describing  Sierra  Leone  and  saying  this  is  the  fu- 
ture. But,  you  know,  somebody  else  is  defining  the  future  in  addi- 
tion to  the  author  of  that  article  and  that  is  Morgan  Stanley,  which 
has  just  put  together  an  African  country  fiind  which  is  a  fund  not 
just  for  South  Africa  but  for  Africa  and  which  is  citing  eight  suc- 
cess stories  that  it  will  initially  look  at,  only  three  of  which  can  we 
buy  securities  in  today  because  of  SEC  custodianship  regulations. 

But  Morgan  Stanley  is  not  alone.  They  have  some  competition 
from  Allied  Capital  Management  and  Smith  Barney,  and  the  list 
goes  on.  There  are  in  fact  four  funds  coming  out  that  are  looking 
at  Africa  for  the  first  time  in  my  adult  life  as  a  region  of  hope.  And 
I  have  been  watching  Africa  for  a  few  years  now.  The  first  time  I 
have  seen  that  trend.  So  I  think  we  have  to  be  a  little  bit  selective 
in  what  we  say  about  the  region  and  see  the  hope  as  well  as  the 
gloom. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  you  are  optimistic? 

Mr.  Crocker.  Selectively,  yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Last  question,  I  guess  for  both  of  you.  As  I  said 
earlier  about  the  U.S.  resolve  and  commitment,  with  the  exception 
of  Bosnia  and  to  a  much  lesser  exception  Haiti,  every  conflict  in  the 
world  today  is  on  this  continent  and  all  of  them  are  civil  wars, 
whether  it  is  Nigeria  or  Liberia  or  Sudan  or  Somalia  or  Rwanda 
or  Angola  or  Zaire. 

At  what  point  does  the  U.N.  peter  out  on  this  continent?  How 
much  more  can  we  ask  from  Boutrous  Ghali  to  make  a  commitment 
here,  knowing  full  well  that  the  United  States  underwrites  a  quar- 
ter of  the  operating  cost  and  a  third  of  the  peacekeeping  cost  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Every  time  it  takes  the  U.N.  months  to  get  the  troops  in  there. 
They  signed  the  agreement  in  Mozambique  and  fortunately  both 
sides  were  exhausted.  The  only  reason  that  the  cease-fire  held  is 
because  they  were  too  tired  to  lift  any  more  guns.  But  do  you  see 
the  U.N.  moving  fast  with  some  type  of  strike  force  and  getting  in 
there?  Can  they  get  in  there  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
once  the  agreement  at  Kampala  is  signed,  hopefully  in  Angola? 

Either  and  both. 

Dr.   Barkan.  W^,**  I  will  d§ffer  to  former  Assistant  Secretary 
Crocker  on^fee,  peacekeeping  angle.  I  can  talk  about  the  democra- 
tization aspects. 
^,^^  Mr.  Johnston.  Good. 
-^'^^Dr.  Barkan.  Let  me  proceed  as  follows.  " 

First  of  all,  there  are  now  about  eight  donors  which  constitute  a 
fairly  coherent  group  that  are  expending  a  significant  amount  of  re- 
sources in  this  area.  In  addition  tog^csglves,  there  are  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  the  Germans,  tli^^Efutch,  the  British  depending 
on  the  day  of  the  week,  and  Canada.  And  as  I  already  mentioned. 
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these  are  not  particularly  expensive  programs  and  so  in  terms  of 
resources  available,  it  is  probably  appropriate  to  the  need. 

The  other  is  when  you  switch  from  peacekeeping  to  democratiza- 
tion and  the  building  of  institutions  is  that  in  the  final  analysis  it 
has  to  be  built  by  the  local  people.  The  encouraging  thing  is  that 
in  many  countries  there  are  people  there  who  are  very  eager  and 
committed  to  doing  this.  I  mentioned  the  domestic  monitors  before 
who  are  now  going  else  where  in  the  continent.  So  there  is  some- 
thing to  work  with  there  and  eventually  they  will  assume  the  bur- 
den. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Mr.  Chairman,  Africa  is  very  conflicted  and  I 
guess  there  are  seven  U.N.  operations  underway  there  now,  some- 
thing like  that  if  you  include  the  observer  mission  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  forgot  Western  Sahara. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Yes.  So  there  is  plenty  of  potential  there.  But  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  such  a  peaceful  place  either  in  some  ways 
and  so  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite  as  dramatic,  one-sided  maybe, 
as  the  question  implied. 

We  do  have  Kashmir,  we  have  Sri  Lanka,  we  have  Ireland.  We 
have  Nagomo  Karabakh  as  an  unresolved  conflict.  We  have  Tibet. 
We  have  Tajikistan.  We  have  the  Middle  East  which  is  not  yet 
solved.  There  is  a  lot  of  conflict  out  there. 

But  I  think  your  point  still  stands,  that  there  is  a  risk  of  fatigue, 
of  U.N.  fatigue,  on  African  problems  and  that  is  another  reason  for 
doing  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  as  I  understand  your  approach  to 
the  legislation,  which  is  to  encourage  more  African  capacity  build- 
ing. Because  it  is  going  to  be  needed,  both  to  provide  a  bigger  pool 
of  peacekeepers  and  to  provide  more  capacity  to  run  peacekeeping 
operations.  And,  most  important  of  all,  the  preventive  stuff",  to  get 
conflict  resolution  going  before  it  breaks  out. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  you  all  are  very  kind  to  indulge  me.  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

I  would  say  this  in  observation  of  your  last  list  of  non-African 
countries.  I  bet  if  you  added  the  casualties,  the  deaths  in  all  of 
those  countries  combined,  you  would  not  touch  Burundi  in  the  last 
6  weeks.  Or  Sudan  in  the  next  6  weeks,  unfortunately. 

Thank  you  again  for  coming.  It  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  I 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Crocker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Whereupon,  at  5  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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ISSUES  IN  U.S.  ASSISTANCE:  WEST,  EAST, 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
commtitee  on  foreign  affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  2200, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  L.  Johnston  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  going  to  go  ahead  and  start  even  though  we 
may  have  a  journal  vote.  That  h^ll  is  to  at  least  bring  them  in.  We 
will  know  if  there  is  a  journal  vote  in  53  seconds,  depending  upon 
how  long  the  Chaplain  prays,  so  I  might  just  wait,  if  you  don't 
mind. 

Before  the  meeting  starts,  I  would  like  to  read  a  press  release 
that  Dan  Burton  and  I  are  releasing  today,  Congressman  Burton 
is  the  Ranking  Republican  on  this  subcommittee. 

Members  of  Congress,  today,  strongly  condemned  the  savage  and 
indiscriminate  aerial  bombing  of  civilian  targets  in  southern  Sudan 
by  the  National  Islamic  Front — NIF — government  of  Sudan.  De- 
spite a  number  of  pleas  from  the  international  community  to  halt 
the  current  offensive,  the  NIF  government  continues  its  military 
campaign  against  a  long-suffering  people. 

This  morning  an  Antonov  aircraft  bombed  the  Aswa  displaced- 
persons  camp— which  we  visited  back  in  June — and  the  village  of 
Nimule  near  the  Ugandan  border,  according  to  press  reports  and 
eyewitness  accounts.  These  cowardly  attacks  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  international  community  must  condemn,  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible,  Khartoum's  reckless  behavior. 

We  are  puzzled  by  the  silence  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  when  a  whole  generation  of  southern  Sudanese  is  being 
slaughtered.  We  call  upon  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
condemn  the  criminal  acts  of  the  NIF  government  and  to  impose 
punitive  sanctions,  including  an  arms  and  oil  embargo.  Moreover, 
we  urge  the  international  community  to  assist  the  people  of  Sudan 
in  defending  themselves. 

We  will  be  in  recess  for  about  15  minutes.  The  journal  just  hit 
us. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  an  opening  statement  I  would  like  to 
make  on  the  issue  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

(45) 
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This  is  our  second  and  last  hearing  on  U.S.  foreign-aid-related  is- 
sues in  Africa.  The  principal  objective  of  this  hearing  is  to  examine 
specific  country  programs  and  related  matters. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  requested  $863  million  in  devel- 
opment aid  for  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  over  $100  million  in  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  The  fiscal  year  1995  request  does  not  rep- 
resent an  overall  increase  over  last  year's  funding  level  for  Africa. 
The  fiscal  year  1995  request  does  not  show  significant  increases  in 
development  aid  to  some  countries. 

Major  recipients  include  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Malawi,  Mali, 
South  Africa  and  Zambia.  We  also  note  a  marked  decrease  in  fund- 
ing for  SADC,  from  $45  million  to  $4.8  million.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  administration  officials  about  the  rationale  for  these  changes 
in  funding  levels.  We  eagerly  await  AID's  southern  Africa  initia- 
tive, which  we  hope  will  signal  an  integrated,  long-term  approach 
to  development  in  this  vibrant  region. 

South  Africa  is  undergoing  historical  change.  Our  foreign  aid  pol- 
icy must  meet  the  needs  or  South  Africa,  in  particular,  and  other 
emerging  democracies  in  the  region.  We  are  anxious  to  add  Angola 
to  this  list  if  reports  are  true  that  a  peace  accord  is  imminent. 

The  African  subcommittee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  Africa.  I  intend  to  fight  for  additional  funding  during  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  process. 

As  a  part  of  this  subcommittee's  conflict  resolution  initiative,  we 
plan  to  request  funding  for  mediation  and  reconciliation  efforts  as 
well  as  increased  resources  for  demobilization  efforts  in  Africa. 
These  are  examples  of  activities  that  justify  increased  funding  for 
this  continent. 

Yet,  African  governments  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  United 
States  will  not  waste  its  scarce  foreign  aid  money  on  governments 
that  do  not  respect  human  rights  nor  on  undemocratic  regimes.  We 
will  push  for  a  strong  linkage  between  assistance,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  democracy  and  good  governance,  on  the  other.  We  are  encour- 
aged, and  commend  the  Clinton  administration  for  its  recent  efforts 
on  Sudan  and,  in  particular,  for  its  decision  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy.  We  will  continue  to  push  for  stronger  measures  until  peace 
is  achieved  in  this  country. 

Despite  our  Government's  decision  to  pull  out  of  Somalia  by 
March  31,  this  subcommittee  intends  to  remain  engaged  in  working 
toward  a  peaceful  solution.  In  the  near  future,  the  subcommittee 
plans  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Somalia  to  assess  recent  peace  efforts 
and  humanitarian  conditions. 

This  afternoon  we  will  first  hear  from  the  Honorable  Greorge 
Moose,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs;  and  then 
Robert  Pelletreau,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  East- 
ern Affairs  and  former  Ambassador  to  Egypt — we  know,  Ambas- 
sador, that  you  have  a  time  limitation  of  3:15 — and  finally  the  Hon- 
orable John  Hicks,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Africa. 

Following  administration  officials,  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  Pauline 
Baker,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Congressional  Program  for  the 
Aspen  Institute;  Mr.  Abdullahi  An-Na'im,  executive  director  of  Afri- 
ca Watch;  and  Dr.  Raymond  Copson  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

Ambassador  Moose. 
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Mr,  Moose.  Mr.  Chairman- 


Mr.  Johnston.  Excuse  me.  I  apologize.  First,  Mr.  Payne  and 
then  Mr,  Burton  on  opening  statements. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
calHng  this  very  important  meeting  on  U.S.  assistance  to  Africa. 
Thank  you. 

Last  week,  we  discussed  the  need  for  foreign  aid  reform  and 
some  of  the  constructive  proposals  advanced  by  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. Today,  it  is  my  understanding  it  may  be  possible  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  budget  which  will  help  the  committee  more  clear- 
ly understand  the  intentions  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

As  a  background  for  our  discussion,  it  would  be  helpful  to  remind 
ourselves  that  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of  sustainable  devel- 
opment have  provided  some  sobering  figures.  Essentially  what  they 
are  saying  is  that,  during  the  last  several  decades,  the  quality  of 
life  has  gone  up  22  percent  among  developing  countries  in  the 
world  as  a  whole,  but  for  Africa  it  has  actually  gone  down. 

Frankly,  it  disturbs  me,  then,  that  we  are  looking  at  a  reduction 
in  total  aid  to  Afirica  from  $1,288,715,000  for  fiscal  1994  to 
$1,078,763,000  or  about  $210  milHon  less  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
While  our  flagship  program,  the  Development  Fund  for  Afi-ica,  has 
received  a  slight  increase  to  $863,661,000,  some  individuals  say 
this  is  due  to  a  change  in  accounting  and  still  reflects  about  the 
same  $781  million  autnorized  last  year.  I  hope  the  actual  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  account  will  be  clarified  here  today. 

Another  disturbing  matter  is  the  drop  of  $48  million  in  PL-^80 
global  food  aid  accounts  which  will  affect  Africa  since  we  no  longer 
have  an  earmark  for  emergency  aid  to  Africa  which  was  taken 
away  last  year  as  well  as  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  that  we 
discussed  m  our  hearings  last  week. 

With  South  Africa  moving  toward  independence,  we  have  not 
provided  an  enterprise  fiind  of  southern  Africa  similar  to  those  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  regard  to  specifics,  I  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  cutting  out  the 
AID  mission  in  Zaire.  Surely  if  any  country  needs  to  be  helped  as 
early  as  possible,  it  is  Zaire.  We  should  be  planning  for  this  assist- 
ance and  be  in  a  position  to  react  immediately  when  democracy 
comes  to  Zaire  rather  than  prolonging  the  suffering  by  having  to 
go  through  the  time-consuming  procedures  of  reestablisning  our  of- 
fices there. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  send  a  signal  to  Nigeria  that  there 
will  be  business  as  usual  by  budgeting  $32  million,  when  we  have 
already  suspended  development  assistance  to  this  country  due  to 
the  annulment  of  the  June  12  free  and  fair  elections  by  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  there. 

Mr.  ChairmEin,  I  hope  we  can  get  into  some  of  these  issues  early 
on  so  that  we  can  encourage  a  more  positive  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  for  Africa.  I  also  will  join  with  you  in  our  fight,   . 
to  increase  the  allocation  for  Africa,  and  I  congratulate -you  and^^^ 
your  staff"  for  an  excellent  job  for  setting  up  this  intensive  series 
of  hearings  at  this  early  date.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Burton.  '--" 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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It  should  be  a  source  of  distress  to  all  of  us  that  despite  high 
hopes  over  the  past  few  years  the  continent  of  Africa  is  still  mired 
in  misery,  disease,  corruption  and  dictatorship.  It  won't  do  anybody 
any  good  to  deny  the  reality,  and  it  certainly  won't  help  us  to  alle- 
viate the  problem.  Furthermore,  relying  on  the  same  tired,  worn- 
out,  failed,  old  remedies  for  Africa  will  not  solve  a  thing. 

For  those  who  constantly  advocate  more  money  for  Africa  as  the 
miracle  cure  for  its  ailments,  they  are  deluding  themselves  and 
perpetuating  a  cruel  fraud  upon  the  people  of  Africa.  If  simply 
pouring  money  on  the  wounds  of  Africa  were  the  solution,  the  cur- 
rent misery  level  would  not  exist  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Lmited  States  has  poured  copious  amounts  of  foreign  aid 
into  Africa. 

According  to  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the  average  Asian  has  re- 
ceived one-forth  times  as  much  foreign  aid  since  World  War  II  as 
has  the  average  African.  In  that  same  period  of  time  South  Korea, 
a  country  with  a  terrible  legacy  of  war,  destruction  and  even  slav- 
ery has  thrived  and  prospered  economically. 

The  difference  between  Africa  and  South  Korea  is  that  in  1965 
a  strategic  decision  was  made  in  Washington  to  provide  no  more 
foreign  aid  to  South  Korea.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  rarely  brought  up 
in  these  circles  with  the  virtual  cottage  industry  that  has  grown 
around  foreign  aid. 

I  bring  this  up  not  to  imply  that  we  should  not  help  Africa.  Of 
course,  we  should.  I  bring  it  up  not  to  assert  that  foreign  assistance 
plays  no  positive  role,  because  clearly  it  does.  But  we  have  all  got 
to  get  away  from  the  notion  that  foreign  aid,  even  if  we  had  plenty 
to  give  away,  which  we  most  certainly  do  not,  is  the  panacea  for 
Africa's  ills.  It  is  not.  Just  as  surely  as  America  has  declined  in  its 
educational  standards  over  the  past  30  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  spend  far  more  on  education  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

So  all  this  rhetoric  about  more  money  for  Africa  sounds  great  at 
hearings  and  champagne  and  caviar  receptions,  but  it  won't  help 
the  average  African  one  whit.  Only  when  Africans  and  their  friends 
in  the  United  States  begin  to  understand  that  the  solutions  to  Afri- 
ca's problems  are  to  be  found  in  Africa  will  we  finally  be  a  step 
closer  to  pulling  Africa  out  of  its  misery. 

I  believe  in  Africa.  I  believe  in  the  human  and  natural  resources 
of  that  continent.  Those  who  think  the  only  way  to  deal  with  Africa 
is  to  pour  massive  amounts  of  foreign  aid  upon  it  are  condemning 
Africa  to  perpetual  misery.  Under  the  guidance  of  such  people,  Af- 
rica will  be  no  better  off  30  years  from  now  than  today,  but  we  will 
certainly  be  able  to  continue  holding  hearings  and  engage  in  pa- 
tronizing passionate  posturing. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  completely  different  mentality.  As  a 
first  step,  I  suggest  we  revise  our  goals.  Instead  of  strategic  plan- 
ning on  how  to  move  from  one  crisis  to  the  next,  let  us  aim  boldly 
at  self-sufficiency,  prosperity  and  sustainable  development.  Thougn 
we  have  all  paid  lip  service  to  these  notions  over  the  years,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  many  of  us  really  think  in  those  terms  when  dealing 
with  Africa.  It  is  a  way  of  thinking  that  is  beginning  to  catch  on 
in  Africa  itself,  and  it  ought  to  permeate  all  of  our  dealings  with 
the  problems  of  Africa. 
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Any  funds  sent  to  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  free  market, 
free  poHtical  institutions  and  the  stability  that  comes  from  a  good 
government  accountable  to  its  people  are  funds  sent  down  a  rat 
hole.  Mr.  Chairman,  Somalia  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  place  where 
all  of  our  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  to  mention  all  of  our 
good  intentions,  will  be  flushed  down  the  toilet  unless  the  Somalis 
are  able  to  stop  fighting  and  create  an  environment  conducive  to 
economic  rehabilitation  and  growth. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  just  like  to  express  in  the  harshest 
terms  my  condemnation  of  the  genocide  which  is  being  committed 
as  we  speak  by  the  criminal  Sudanese  Government  against  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  Sudan. 

I  read  in  the  paper,  I  believe  this  morning,  that  a  Sudanese  air- 
craft hit  some  refugee  camps  in  southern  Sudan.  And  everybody 
who  was  there  on  the  ground  said  that  it  was  very  clear  that  they 
were  trying  to  hit  a  hospital.  And  they  killed  a  small  girl  and  in- 
jured a  lot  of  other  people,  but  those  people,  by  and  large,  weren't 
able  to  protect  themselves. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  of  America  should 
take  a  very  strong  position  regarding  the  Sudan,  not  only  condemn- 
ing them  but  trying  to  get  the  United  Nations  to  impose  a  complete 
and  total  embargo  on  that  nation  until  they  start  becoming  a  little 
more  humanitarian.  If  we  do  less,  then  I  think  we  are  condemning 
an  awful  lot  of  people  to  continued  genocide  over  there. 

With  that,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Burton  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burton. 

Before  you  arrived  for  the  journal  vote  I  read  the  resolution  that 
you  and  I  both  signed  about  southern  Sudan  and  the  atrocities 
there.  I  would  like  to  read  again  what  you  read  about  the  Heritage 
Foundation. 

The  average  Asian  has  received  four  times  as  much  foreign  aid 
since  World  War  II  as  the  average  African.  I  just  wanted  to  put 
that  on  the  record  twice,  that  is  all.  I  appreciate  your  bringing  that 
to  us. 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador  Moose,  with  an  abundance  of  cau- 
tion I  am  going  to  ask  Ambassador  Pelletreau  to  go  first,  then  the 
three  of  us  to  direct  our  questions  to  him. 

I  don't  know  if  you  like  to  be  called  Mr.  Secretary  or  Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  As  you  wish. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  you  are  on,  Mr.  Pelletreau. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  H.  PELX£TREAU, 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  NEAR  EASTERN  AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
with  you  the  U.S.  policy  toward,  and  our  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries of  North  Africa.  You  have  my  full  statement  which  is  submit- 
ted for  the  record.  Let  me  just  make  a  few  highlighting  remarks. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Without  objections,  the  entire  statement  will  go 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Thank  you. 

North  Africa  is  in  many  ways  a  microcosm  of  the  developing 
world.  Its  societies  are  at  different  stages  of  economic  development 
and  are  responding  in  different  ways  to  the  demands  being  made 
on  their  governments  for  political  participation  and  economic  well- 
being. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  have  often  stated 
that  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  of  respect  for  human  rights 
form  one  of  the  major  pillars  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  addition,  we 
seek  to  foster  market-led  economic  development  and  encourage 
policies  in  the  region  that  promote  stability.  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
in  the  region,  now  largely  being  phased  down  in  North  Africa  in 
response  to  budgetary  realities  and  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  should 
be  seen  in  this  light. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  a  series  of  assistance  pro- 
grams that  advance  American  interests  and  regional  peace  and  sta- 
bility while  helping  the  peoples  of  North  Africa  develop  their  poten- 
tial. 

Having  previously  had  the  honor  of  serving  the  United  States  as 
Ambassador  to  Tunisia,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
iterate our  appreciation  for  Tunisia's  long-standing  dedication  to 
the  efforts  to  forge  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  October  of  last  year,  Tunisia  became  the  first  Arab  country  to 
host  a  multilateral  working  group  session  of  the  Middle  East  Peace 
Process.  When  called  upon  to  help,  Tunisia  has  not  failed  to  pro- 
vide troops  for  multiple  peacekeeping  missions  around  the  world 
from  Cambodia  to  Somalia. 

We  appreciate  the  sacrifices  Tunisia  has  made  for  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  are  certain  that  Tunisia  will  play  an  equally  constructive 
role  as  it  assumes  the  chairmanship  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  this  year. 

In  Tunisia,  we  can  see  the  fruits  of  our  successful  assistance  pro- 

frams.  Over  the  past  four  decades  we  have  contributed  more  than 
1.5  billion  to  help  Timisia  feed  its  people,  educate  its  vouth,  de- 
velop an  exemplary  family  planning  program  and  moaemize  its 
economy.  Tunisia  has  now  reached  the  point  at  which  it  can  offer 
assistance  and  training  to  lesser  developed  countries. 

Tunisia's  strong  development  and  our  own  budgetary  limitations 
have  led  us  to  end  new  foreign  military  financing,  but  Tunisia  re- 
mains eligible  for  excess  defense  articles  and  military  education 
programs  to  help  meet  its  defense  needs.  As  a  trendsetter  in  suc- 
cessful economic  reform,  Tunisia  has  established  a  standard  which 
other  countries  seek  to  duplicate. 

The  unsettled  situation  in  Algeria  is  of  major  concern.  Algeria 
has  suffered  serious  instability  since  the  suspension  of  the  electoral 
process  in  January  of  1992  and  the  outlawing  of  the  FIS,  Islamic 
Salvation  Front,  which  had  swept  the  first  round  of  elections. 

An  armed  Islamist  opposition  has  emerged  over  the  last  2  years 
and  is  waging  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  secular  state.  Govern- 
ment security  forces  have  been  unsuccessful  thus  far  in  their  ef- 
forts to  suppress  this  insurgency.  The  situation  is  more  acute  today 
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than  1  year  or  even  6  months  ago.  Over  3,000  people  have  died  in 
a  little  over  2  years  since  elections  were  suspended. 

Algeria's  crisis  is  rooted  in  frustration,  arising  from  political  ex- 
clusion, economic  misery  and  social  injustice.  Algerians  seek  politi- 
cal participation  and  hope  for  a  better  life.  Basic  reforms  are  need- 
ed in  Algeria's  stagnant  economy  to  reverse  the  chronic  housing 
shortages,  unemployment  and  the  declining  standard  of  living. 
Signing  and  implementing  an  agreement  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  as  the  government  has  said  it  intends  to  do,  would 
be  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  administration  has  consistently  stressed  to  the  Algerian 
Government  our  belief  that  it  must  find  effective  means  of  bringing 
disaffected  elements  of  the  populace,  so  long  as  they  reject  terror- 
ism, into  a  real  political  dialogue  as  part  of  a  process  to  chart  a 
new,  democratic  course  for  Algeria. 

President  Zeroual,  appointed  just  last  month,  has  stated  that  a 
solution  to  the  crisis  must  include  the  participation  of  all  political 
forces  of  the  nation  without  exception.  His  words  hold  out  hope  for 
an  approach  based  on  compromise  and  dialogue.  We  look  forward 
to  their  being  matched  bv  action. 

Morocco  is  a  nation  that  we  have  long  considered  a  stable  and 
constructive  force  in  the  region.  The  Kingdom  of  Morocco  is  one  of 
our  oldest  diplomatic  relationships.  Areas  of  cooperation  in  today's 
world  include  Arab-Israeli  peace,  security  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
moderation  in  North  Africa. 

King  Hassan  hosted  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign 
Minister  Peres  on  their  return  from  the  Washington  signing  of  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles  last  September.  This 
visit  was  testament  to  the  important  role  Morocco  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  in  forging  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace.  We 
shall  continue  to  rely  on  King  Hassan  for  advice,  counsel  and  lead- 
ership. 

Under  King  Hassan's  leadership,  Morocco  has  implemented  intel- 
ligent economic  policies  that  are  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  an 
expansion  of  the  private  sector  and  increasing  interest  from  inter- 
national investors.  Morocco  will  host  the  signing  ceremony  for  the 
recently  concluded  GATT  accord.  This  will  be  an  important  oppor- 
tunity for  Morocco  to  showcase  its  own  economic  progress  and  to 
attract  gpreater  international  investment. 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  security  and  economic  assistance  to  Morocco 
has  been  a  significant  component  of  our  bilateral  relations,  and, 
though  security  assistance  has  been  greatly  reduced,  we  continue 
to  provide  economic  assistance  to  help  Morocco  meet  its  important 
development  goals.  Morocco's  continued  eligibility  for  excess  de- 
fense articles  under  the  Southern  Region  Amendment  will  allow  us 
to  continue  a  militarv  cooperation  program  that  has  yielded  con- 
crete benefits  in  the  Gulf  War,  where  Morocco  was  among  the  first 
Arab  countries  to  commit  troops,  and  in  Somalia,  where  the  Moroc- 
cans are  a  significant  contributor  to  UNOSOM. 

U.S.  policy  in  Morocco  seeks  to  preserve  the  long  and  important 
friendship  and  cooperation  we  enjoy  on  a  variety  of  issues  and  to 
encourage  its  role  as  a  force  for  stability  and  moderation  in  the  re- 
gion. 
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Turning  briefly  to  Libya,  the  challenge  that  we  face  in  dealing 
with  Colonel  Qadhafi's  Libya  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

With  the  memory  of  the  189  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland,  still  fresh  in 
our  minds  and  Libya's  failure  to  date  to  deliver  two  accused  Libyan 
nationals  to  stand  trial  in  Scotland  or  the  United  States,  we  are 
now  working  with  the  international  community  to  ensure  effective 
implementation  of  new  sanctions  against  Libya.  We  hope  that  these 
measures,  which  are  directed  at  Libya's  Government  and  not  its 
people,  will  persuade  its  leaders  to  enter  a  serious  dialogue  with 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  aimed  at  bringing 
Libya  into  compliance  with  the  relevant  resolutions.  If  they  do  not, 
however,  we  reserve  the  right  to  seek  even  stronger  measures,  in- 
cluding an  oil  embargo. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Coimcil  resolutions  require  that 
Libya,  first,  surrender  the  two  suspects  in  the  Lockerbie  bombing 
for  trial  in  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom;  second,  co- 
operate fully  with  the  U.S.,  British,  and  French  investigations  into 
the  Pan  Am  and  UTA  bombings;  third,  compensate  the  victims  of 
Pan  Am  103;  and,  fourth,  sever  all  ties  to  terrorism. 

We  also  insist  that  LiJbya  end  support  for  de stabilization  activi- 
ties, abandon  chemical  weapons  and  other  nonconventional  warfare 
programs,  and  cease  pursuit  of  offensive  ballistic  missile  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close  these  remarks  with  a  few 
words  about  the  still  imresolved  Western  Sahara  mediation.  This 
former  Spanish  colony  continues  to  be  disputed  territory  awaiting 
implementation  of  a  U.N.-supervised  referendum  to  determine  its 
final  status.  We  have  considered  it  important  that  any  referendum 
organized  by  the  U.N.  be  perceived  as  free  and  fair  so  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  respected  and  enduring  and  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  the  region.  The  United  States  has  worked  with  the  Secretary 
General  and  his  special  representative  to  try  to  bring  this  about. 

What  has  stymied  the  referendum  so  far  is  a  dispute  over  the  in- 
terpretation and  implementation  of  criteria  for  those  who  would  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  such  a  ballot.  The  U.N.  has  worked  diligently  but 
so  far  unsuccessfully  to  achieve  agreement  on  this  crucial  point. 

The  target  date  set  by  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  809  of 
holding  the  referendum  in  1993  was  not  met.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral will  shortly  issue  a  report  on  his  efforts.  The  United  States, 
while  continuing  to  urge  flexibility  and  compromise  on  the  parties, 
recognizes  and  appreciates  that  continuing  U.N.  involvement  is 
costly  and  that  the  patience  of  the  international  community  is  not 
infinite  on  this  issue.  We  expect  to  examine  the  Secretary  Gfeneral's 
report  carefully  to  determine  whether  a  basis  exists  for  holding  an 
acceptable  referendum  in  the  near  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pelletreau  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Payne  would  like  to  make  a  statement.  Then 
I  will  call  on  Mr.  Burton  for  questions. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  to  run  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  did  want  to,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, commend  you  for  your  evenhanded  and  balanced  approach 
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at  a  hearing  yesterday  of  the  European  and  Middle  East  Commu- 
nity. I  was  unable  to  be  there,  but  I  think  that  the  way  to  solutions 
is  through  a  balanced  approach,  and  I  would  just  want  you  to  know 
that  there  are  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  appreciate  that  so 
that  we  can  come  to  solutions. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

I  would  like  to  restate  that  when  we  cutoff  South  Korea  back  in 
1965  they  have  done  very,  very  well  utilizing  democracy  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  get  their  country  moving.  I  would  like  to 
submit  that  the  same  formula  for  Africa  would  be  in  order. 

With  that,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  I  will  be  back 
in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  I  think  if  you  give  Africa  the  same  lead  time 
from  the  cold  war  to  1965  as  we  did  in  South  Korea,  which  was 
not  involved  in  the  cold  war  after  the  Korean  conflict,  Africa  would 
do  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Burton.  You  and  I  will  debate  that  later. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  promise  you. 

Mr.  Royce,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Royce.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador,  let  me  ask,  if  I  may,  a  few  ques- 
tions. Let  me  go  to  Libya  and  work  backwards  from  your  statement 
here. 

The  rumor  was  that  Qadhafr  would  like  to,  come  within  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and  at  one  time  was  going  to  give  up  the  two 
suspects,  but  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  stronger  tribes  in  Libya. 
Do  you  ever  see  that  occurring  in  order  so  that  he  can  get  back 
within  the  good  graces  of  the  U.N.,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Western  world? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Well,  it  did  look  at  one  point  as  though  the 
Libyans  were  becoming  serious  in  their  dialogue  with  the  Secretary 
General  about  reaching  a  solution  to  this  problem,  but,  frankly, 
those  efforts  petered  out,  and  our  conclusion  was  that  they  were 
more  delaying  tactics  than  a  genuine  effort. 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  are  internal  divisions  and  tribal  com- 
plications to  them  reaching  a  solution  on  this,  but  they  have  dug 
themselves  this  hole,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  Security  Council  has  put 
a  ladder  down  the  hole  and  offered  a  way  out,  and  it  is  up  to  them 
to  see  that  it  is  a  way  out  and  begin  a  genuine  dialogue  with  the 
Secretary  Greneral  to  begin  to  implement  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  dt)out  the  recent  coup  there?  Does  that  show 
a  weakening  of  Qadhafi's  grip  on  this  country? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Probably  not,  because  from  what  little  we 
know,  from  what  little  has  come  out  about  this  affair,  the  Libyan 
Government  got  wind  of  a  coup  attempt  before  it  actually  occurred 
and  was  able  to  step  in  and  quite  ruthlessly  wrap  up  a  few  Libyans 
that  appeared  to  have  been  involved,  but,  frankly,  there  is  not  very 
good  information  on  what  actually  occurred. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK  I'd  like  to  remind  the  audience  that  the 
State  Department  has  divided,  or  bifurcated,  Africa,  so  that  your 
jurisdiction  is  six  countries:  Western  Sahara,  Morocco,  Libya,  Tuni- 
sia, Egypt  and  Algeria. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  We  are  going  to  have,  between  the  week  of  the 
16th  and  the  23rd,  a  meeting  on  Algeria  alone.  I  guess  it  was 
Henry  Kissinger  who  cut  Africa  into  two  parts. 

Western  Sahara,  let  me  read  your  testimony  here:  The  U.S., 
while  continuing  to  urge  flexibility  and  compromise  on  the  parties, 
recognize  and  appreciate  that  continuing  U.N.  involvement  is  costly 
and  that  the  patience  of  the  international  community  is  not  infinite 
on  this  issue,"  nor  is  my  patience  on  this  issue. 

Should  we  be  doing  more  to  get  them  together? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  have  in  recent  times  met  with  the  U.N., 
met  with  the  U.N.  Special  Representative,  and  urged  them  to  con- 
tinue to  be  active  in  trying  to  bring  representatives  of  Morocco  and 
the  Polisario  together  to  try  to  see  if  we  can't  reach  agreement  on 
the  criteria  for  holding  this  referendum. 

The  U.N.  has  been  continuing  to  try  that.  We  will  stay  working 
with  them.  We  will  examine  very  carefully  the  report  that  the  Sec- 
retary General  issues  and  see  if  there  aren't  some  real  openings  to 
pursue,  but  the  key  is  to  do  everything  we  can  to  try  to  get  a  free 
and  fair  referendum  under  way.  I  think  that  requires  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  putting  the  Sec- 
retary Greneral  and  his  special  representative  in  the  lead  position 
with  our  strong  support  and  the  strong  support  of  other  coimtries 
to  try  to  see  if  we  can't  get  this  done  within  an  international  frame- 
work, so  I  think  our  efforts  ought  to  continue  to  be  directed  in  the 
direction  of  supporting  the  U.N.  effort. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  January  we  refueled  in  Madrid.  I  had  a 
chance  to  meet  with  our  Ambassador  to  Spain  and  ask  him  if  the 
Spanish  would  get  more  involved  in  it,  since  it  is  their  census,  and 
he  said  they  really  didn't  want  to  get  involved  in  it  at  all. 

Let  me  shifl  to  Morocco.  Page  8  of  your  testimony,  "concerning 
human  rights  and  democratization,  Morocco  has  made  some 
progress,  including  establishing  a  Deputy  Minister  for  Human 
Rights,  but  there  remains  room  for  improvement."  Could  you  ex- 
pand on  that? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to.  We  have  seen  some 
improvement  in  Morocco,  including  establishing  that  Deputy  Min- 
ister position,  including  ratifying  several  international  conventions 
on  human  rights  and  amending  their  laws  on  divorce  and  polygamy 
and  spousal  support  to  mandate  a  more  favorable  treatment  of 
women.  Those  have  been  positive  developments,  but  they  must  be 
balanced  by  credible  reports  that  we  have  received  of  abuse  of  pris- 
oners continuing  and  by  limitations  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  So  the  picture  continues  to  be  a  mixed  one. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  May,  when  I  was  there,  the  Embassy  staff  was 
concerned  about  the  infamous  prison  there  and  whetner  it  had 
been  torn  down  or  not,  and  they  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
even  go  out  and  see.  The  Moroccan  Interior  Minister  said,  oh,  yeah, 
it  is  gone.  And  I  said,  would  you  allow  them  to  go  see?  And  I  don't 
think  that  has  occurred  yet. 

Algeria:  even  though  we  are  going  to  have  a  special  meeting  on 
that,  could  you  tell  me  what  steps  the  United  States  has  taken  over 
the  last  year  to  help  alleviate  this  crisis?  A  very,  very  serious  cri- 
sis, I  think. 
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Mr.  Pelletreau.  This  is  a  serious  question.  I  look  forward  to  a 
separate  session  when  we  can  get  into  the  situation  in  Algeria 
more  deeply. 

What  we  have  done  is  try  to  encourage  the  government  to  broad- 
en its  base.  The  government  is  very  narrowly  based,  and  they  re- 
cently made  an  effort  in  December  to  hold  a  political  consensus 
conference.  But  the  conference  failed  because  most  of  the  political 
forces  in  the  country  boycotted  it  and  did  not  come,  and  that  re- 
sulted in  the  new  President  being  appointed  rather  than  elected.  So 
we  have  now  a  new  President  who  has  called  for  broader  participa- 
tion and  who  has  issued  an  invitation  to  broader  participation  and 
who  has  begun  to  reach  out  toward  the  FIS  by  beginning  to  release 
some  of  its  leaders  from  detention. 

We  don't  know  how  far  this  is  going  to  go,  but  we  think  that  this 
government  is  much  too  narrowly  based  on  the  political  side  to  rep- 
resent today's  Algeria,  and  it  must  broaden  participation.  And  that 
is  a  message  that  we  have  been  delivering  consistently  to  them. 

On  the  economic  side,  we  have  seen  a  steady  deterioration  in  the 
economic  picture,  both  in  its  macroeconomic  aspects  and  in  the  way 
it  affects  the  daily  lives  of  each  Algerian.  In  this  instance,  we  have 
urged  the  Government  of  Algeria  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  to  develop  an  economic  reform 
program  that  can  reverse  this  negative  direction. 

The  Algerian  Grovemment  has  heard  that  advice,  and  they  have 
invited  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  send  teams  to  Algeria 
and  to  open  those  discussions,  and  we  hope  that  those  discussions 
will  bear  fruit  soon  in  an  agreement  that  would  begin  to  turn  the 
situation  around.  But  Algeria,  of  course,  is  a  revolutionary  society 
and  country  that  places  great  store  and  stock  in  its  independence 
and  self-sufficiency,  and  it  has  been  only  with  a  great  deal  of  soul 
searching  that  Algeria  has  begun  to  understand,  I  think,  what  is 
needed  to  get  the  country  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming 
today.  I  know  you  have  time  constraints.  We  are  at  our  leisure  to 
hear  your  colleagues  here,  but  we  understand  your  leaving. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador  Moose. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  MOOSE,  ASSIST- 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased 
to  return  again  this  week  to  continue  our  discussion  of  U.S.  policy 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Last  week,  I  testified  on  our  overall  policy  goals  in  Africa  and  the 
fiscal  year  1995  resources  required  to  help  achieve  those  goals.  I 
return  this  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  explain  how  three  of  Jhiase 
goals  are  guiding  our  diplomacy  and  indeed  our  foreign  assistance 
efforts  in  post-cold  war  Africa. 

And  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  summarize  the 
written  testimony  that  I  will  submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Without  objection,  your  entire  testimony  will  be 
a  matter  of  record. 
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Mr.  Moose.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  given  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  to  forge  what  I  believe  will  be  new  and  productive 
relationships  with  Afnca.  In  furtherance  of  that  new  relationship, 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  African  efforts  to  es- 
tablish democratic  governments  and  institutions;  to  bring  our  influ- 
ence and  our  diplomacy  to  bear  to  promote  an  end  to  the  conflicts 
and  crises  that  continue  to  plague  the  continent;  and  to  encourage 
sustfiinable  development  and  economic  growth. 

As  we  pursue  these  goals,  we  are  cognizEint  of  the  tremendous  di- 
versity among  the  48  countries  that  make  up  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
Each  is  at  a  different  stage  of  political  and  economic  trans- 
formation. We  also  realize  that,  in  many  places,  our  goals  may  be 
reached  only  after  lengthy  pursuit.  Accordingly,  our  policies  must 
be  policies  based  on  a  long-term  perspective  of  the  African  con- 
tinent's requirements. 

If  I  might  first  touch  on  the  issues  of  democratization  and  human 
rights. 

In  1989,  only  Mauritius,  Botswana,  Senegal  and  The  Gambia 
could  be  characterized  as  democratic.  Since  then,  some  24  nations 
in  Africa  have  held  multiparty  national  elections.  Of  these,  16  were 
generally  regarded  as  fair  and  transparent.  In  another  nine  cases, 
those  elections  were  contested.  I  would  argue  that  even  in  cases — 
in  some  of  those  cases  the  fact  that  elections  were  held  in  and  of 
themselves  represented  progress  compared  to  the  situation  that  ex- 
isted previously. 

In  less  than  8  weeks.  South  Africa  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  new 
democracies.  Although  the  members  of  the  Freedom  Alliance  have 
et  to  decide  to  join  that  process,  we  were  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  signs  from  yesterday's  meeting  between  Mr.  Mandela  and 
Chief  Minister  Buthelezi.  Several  important  developments  resulted 
from  that  meeting,  including  Chief  Buthelezi's  agreement  to  con- 
sider Inkatha's  provisional  registration  for  the  elections. 

Both  leaders  agreed,  moreover,  to  make  joint  appearances  in  vio- 
lence-stricken areas  around  the  country  and  to  urge  their  followers 
to  cease  the  hostilities  and  to  ensure  a  climate  for  free  and  fair 
campaigning.  We  warmly  welcome  this  additional  effort  to  reach  an 
inclusive  settlement  and  to  avert  civil  unrest. 

Regrettably,  there  are  also  key  instances  in  Africa  where  the 
transition  to  multiparty  democracy  has  been  blocked  or  derailed.  In 
Zaire,  the  committees  of  the  new  expanded  High  Council  of  the  Re- 
public and  Parliament  of  Transition  are  still  debating  how  the 
newly  expanded  parliament  will  organize  itself  and  whether  and 
how  it  can  select  a  new  Prime  Minister. 

We  have,  and  are  continuing  to  work  with  France  and  Belgium 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  expanded  council, 
Chairman  Archbishop  Monsengwo.  A  major  part  of  that  effort  is 
aimed  at  persuading  President  Mobutu  to  permit  the  expanded 
high  council  to  implement  an  effective  program  of  economic  reform 
and  to  organize  free,  fair,  and  transparent  elections  within  a  credi- 
ble timeframe  and  framework. 

In  Nigeria,  the  annulment  of  the  June  12  Presidential  election 
and  the  enduring  political  crisis  that  followed  have  taken  Nigerians 
from  the  threshold  of  democracy  back  into  the  abyss  of  continuing 
military  rule.  Although  civilians  hold  some  key  positions  in  General 
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Abacha's  regime,  the  military  clearly  has  the  upper  hand  and  the 
final  word. 

Elections  are,  of  course,  only  one  aspect  of  the  process  of  democ- 
ratization. Democratic  institutions  such  as  an  independent  judici- 
ary, transparent  bureaucracies  and  legislatures  that  represent  con- 
stituent interests  are  also  key  to  the  democratization  process. 

The  administration's  budget  request  reflects  its  commitment  to 
support  not  only  free  and  fair  elections  but  also  post-electoral  ef- 
forts to  sustain  good  governance  in  African  states.  The  United 
States  provides  assistance  to  democracy  through  regfional  programs 
such  as  the  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  and  through  bilat- 
eral democracy  governance  projects  in  selected  countries. 

To  maximize  the  impact  of  our  efforts,  we  are  coordinating  de- 
mocracy assistance  with  U.S.  and  African  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations and  with  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors. 

Turning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  subject  of  conflict  resolution. 
While  progress  toward  political  reform  in  many  parts  of  Africa  has 
been  encouraging,  instability  and  warfare  continue  to  besiege  too 
much  of  the  continent. 

I  was  struck  with  one  of  the  points  that  Dr.  Catherine  Gwin  of 
the  Overseas  Development  Council  made  in  her  earlier  appearance 
before  the  subcommittee.  Dr.  Gwin  noted  that  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  Eastern  Europe  are  confronted  with  a  dual 
transition  to  a  market  economy  and  to  democracy,  whereas  many 
countries  in  Africa  must,  in  addition,  face  a  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  Dr.  Gwin  labeled  this  a  triple  transition. 

Many  of  the  conflicts  in  Africa  are  indeed  being  addressed  and 
resolved,  often  with  international  and  regional  help.  Others,  like 
the  conflict  in  Sudan,  continue  unabated. 

The  latest  government  offensive  in  Sudan  has  placed  tens  of 
thousands  of  Sudanese  at  risk  and  created  a  potentially  greater  ref- 
ugee burden  on  Sudan's  neighbors,  countries  that  can  ill  afford  to 
support  that  burden,  given  their  own  economic  difficulties. 

We  are,  as  you  have  urged,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  others,  pressing 
in  the  United  Nations  Security^  Council  for  a  condemnation  of  the 
Government  of  Sudan  for  this  latest  offensive. 

We  join  in  your  expression  of  outrage  at  the  incident  that  was 
reported  earlier  in  the  day.  While  we  do  not  have  all  the  details, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  the  bombing 
which  took  place  near  what  was  clearly  identified  as  a  hospital  in 
Aswa  and  bombing  subsequently  in  Nimule,  not  too  distant  from 
that,  in  which,  again,  civilians  and  children  were  the  victims  of 
that  bombing. 

The  administration,  as  you  know,  is  also  considering  candidates 
for  the  position  of  special  envoy  to  engage  Khartoum  in  an  effort 
to  end  the  offensive  and,  more  importantly,  to  negotiate  a  long- 
term,  peaceful  settlement,  and,  in  the  meantime.  Ambassador  Bur- 
roughs continues  to  serve  as  our  Special  Envoy  for  Humanitarian 
Issues. 

Touching  briefly,  if  I  might,  on  the  situation  in  Somalia,  between 
17,000  and  22,000  U.N,  peacekeeping  troops  will  remain  in  Soma- 
lia after  U.S.  troops  depart  on  March  31.  These  troops  should  per- 
mit the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  its  mandate  under  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  897.  The  United  States  and  other  countries 
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remain  willing  to  help  Somalia  make  progress  toward  a  durable  po- 
litical settlement  and  to  prevent  the  return  of  chaos  and  mass  star- 
vation. 

At  this  point,  the  Somali  parties  are  working  more  closely  with 
UNOSOM  to  resolve  their  differences  as  well  as  intensifying  con- 
tact with  one  another.  Ultimately,  Somalis  will  have  to  overcome 
a  great  deal  of  mistrust  £ind  suspicion  if  they  are  to  achieve  this 
reconciliation,  and,  ultimately,  that  responsibility  is  a  responsibil- 
ity which  only  they  can  bear. 

Despite  recent  military  skirmishes  between  the  Grovemment  of 
Angola  and  UNITA,  there  is  indeed  hope  for  resolution  of  the  long- 
running  conflict  in  Angola,  The  current  peace  negotiations  in 
Lusaka  have  made  significant  progp'ess  in  resolving  the  issues  di- 
viding the  Angolan  Government  and  UNITA.  The  U.S.  delegation, 
under  the  leadership  of  U.S.  Special  Representative  Paul  Hare  and 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  U.N.  Special  Representative, 
has  played  an  important  role  in  bringing  the  two  sides  closer  to  an 
overall  agreement.  A  comprehensive  peace  accord  could  well  be 
reached  in  the  near  future. 

Should  peace  materialize,  the  U.N.,  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  international  commimity  will  be  called  upon  to 
help  implement  a  comprehensive  peace  accord.  We  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  support  efforts  by  the  international  community  to  help  the 
Angolans  implement  an  agreement  if  it  is  reached  in  Lusaka. 

Turning  to  Liberia,  the  Liberian  peace  process  has  also  gained 
momentum.  The  three  warring  factions  agreed  to  begin  disar- 
mament of  combatants  on  March  7  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  seek 
the  transitional  government  called  for  in  the  July  1993  peace  ac- 
cord. Elections  would  then  be  held  6  months  later  in  September. 

To  date,  the  administration  has  committed  almost  $31  million  to 
support  the  deployment  of  the  additional  African  peacekeepers 
needed  to  implement  that  accord.  We  also  support  the  300-person 
U.N.  observer  force  that  is  helping  to  monitor  and  implement  the 
cease-fire  and  the  disarmament. 

I  will  be  happy  in  my  questions,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  address  other 
peacekeeping  operations,  particularly  those  in  Rwanda  and  Bu- 
rundi. 

Let  me  mention,  however,  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  in 
Mozambique  which  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  a  climate  of 
trust  among  the  former  government  and  RENAMO  combatants. 
While  the  demobilization  and  the  formation  of  a  unified  army  lag 
somewhat  behind  schedule,  there  have  been  areas  of  significant 
progress.  We  are  continuing  to  work  with  the  government,  with  the 
opposition,  the  U.N.  and  the  international  community  to  ensure 
that  the  October  elections  lead  to  a  stable  and  peaceful  future  for 
Mozambique. 

U.S.  contributions  to  humanitarian  assistance  for  victims  of  the 
conflicts  in  Angola,  Liberia,  Mozambique,  Rwanda  and  Somalia  for 
fiscal  years  1992  to  1994  are  roughly  estimated  to  total  some  $750 
million.  That  cost  alone  would  be  reason  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  support  conflict  resolution  efforts  in  Africa,  but  we  sup- 
port a  range  of  conflict  resolution  measures  for  other  reasons  as 
well. 
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We  advocate  the  enhancement  of  regional  conflict  resolution  ca- 
pabilities of  organizations  such  as  the  OAU  as  one  way  to  prevent 
conflicts.  The  administration  also  recognizes  that  the  downsizing 
and  reform  of  African  militaries  reduces  the  economic  burden  on 
African  states  and  lessens  the  Hkelihood  that  nations  will  use  force 
to  resolve  disputes. 

In  addition,  programs  such  as  those  proposed  under  the  new 
title,  Countries  in  Transition  to  Democracy,  in  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  request  will  enhance  civil-military  relations  through  pro- 
grams that  focus  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society. 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  the  subject  of  sustainable  development, 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  nations  freed  from  conflict  and  embrac- 
ing democracy  are  best  positioned  to  take  the  difficult  economic  de- 
cisions and  make  the  difficult  economic  changes  that  ultimately  im- 
prove their  well-being.  These  nations  are  much  better  able  to  com- 
bat such  problems  as  the  spread  of  AIDS,  to  enhance  the  role  of 
women,  to  check  population  growth,  and  to  prevent  environmental 
degn*adation. 

At  the  February  24  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  discussed  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  economic  assistance  to  Africa  in  some  de- 
tail, and  I  will  not  repeat  those  details  here. 

I  would  reiterate,  however,  the  importance  of  closely  coordinating 
and  combining  our  efforts  to  promote  sustainable  development  with 
those  of  other  donors  and  multilateral  development  banks.  For  ex- 
ample, some  45  to  50  percent  of  the  low  interest  development  loans 
of  the  International  Development  Association,  the  World  Bank  af- 
filiate, are  destined  for  Africa. 

I  would  also  urge  that,  in  looking  at  overall  U.S.  assistance  levels 
for  Africa,  that  we  not  ignore  the  various  aspects  of  that  assistance 
which  are  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  budget,  whether  it  is  in 
terms  of  our  assistance  to  the  multilateral  development  banks  or 
indeed  our  assistance  through  the  United  Nations  orgsuiizations. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  the  World 
Bank,  if  appropriated,  will  directly  support  our  policy  objectives  for 
economic  growth  in  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  excited  about  the  new  rela- 
tionship we  are  forging  with  Africa.  It  presents  many  opportunities 
for  us  to  assist  Afirica  as  it  reinvents  itself 

While  the  conflicts  and  the  dictatorial  regimes  remain  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  Africans  generally  are  moving  toward  de- 
mocracy and  toward  open  economies.  The  move  may  be  slow  and 
erratic  at  times,  but  there  is  a  positive  movement,  and  it  deserves 
our  support.  A  stronger,  healthier  Africa  will  benefit  not  only  the 
people  of  Africa  but  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  subcommittee,  for  your  un- 
wavering interest  in  our  policies  and  in  the  well-being  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moose  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  HICKS,  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  AFRICA,  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Hicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  extended  writ- 
ten statement  I  would  hke  to  summarize  here. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right,  the  statement  is  introduced  in  full. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  back  with  you  today  to  discuss  our  development  pro- 
gram in  Africa. 

Accompanying  me  is  Miss  Nan  Borton,  the  Director  of  AID's  Of- 
fice of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  who  is  prepared  to  respond  to 
questions  relating  to  emergency  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

In  response  to  the  issues  that  you  raised  in  your  invitation  to 
testify,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  basically  on  four 
things:  humanitarian  assistance;  the  support  that  we  are  providing 
to  the  democratic  movement  sweeping  the  continent  of  Africa;  our 
budget  allocation  process,  including  human  rights  considerations; 
and,  finally,  the  question  of  program  effectiveness  and  resource  re- 
quirements. 

While  the  long-term  objective  of  our  assistance  to  Afidca  is  sus- 
tainable development,  we  have  painfully  witnessed  how  civil  dis- 
order and  natural  disaster  can  wipe  out  years  of  socioeconomic 
progress. 

The  agency's  newly  articulated  strategies  clearly  recognize  the 
importance  of  crisis  prevention  and  mitigation,  providing  humani- 
tarian aid,  and  aiding  post-crisis  transitions.  We  nave  had  some  no- 
table accomplishments  in  this  area  which  are  highlighted  in  my 
written  statement. 

We  currently  face  serious  humanitarian  challenges  in  Afidca.  Let 
me  turn  to  some  of  the  countries  you  explicitly  asked  us  to  address, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

As  a  result  of  4  years  of  Civil  War  in  Liberia  and  the  conflict  in 
neighboring  Sierra  Leone,  there  are  about  1.3  million  displaced 
people.  Since  1990,  the  United  States  has  contributed  over  $320 
million  in  humanitarian  assistance.  This  year,  to  date,  we  have 
provided  $58  million,  including  $51  million  in  food  aid  and  over  $4 
million  for  health  service  and  agricultural  inputs. 

In  Somalia,  the  number  of  people  dependent  on  external  food  aid 
has  dropped  from  4.5  million  to  about  1  million.  However,  as  secu- 
rity conditions  in  southern  Somalia  deteriorate,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance.  In  fiscal  1994,  we 
have  budgeted  $12  million  in  Development  Fund  for  Africa  re- 
sources, $2  million  in  ESF  to  rebuild  the  national  police  force,  $15 
million  of  OFDA  funds  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  16,900 
metric  tons  of  emergency  food  aid. 

The  U.N.  estimates  that  2.5  million  people  in  Sudan  need  some 
form  of  emergency  assistance.  About  1.5  million  of  these  are  in 
southern  Sudan.  In  fiscal  1994,  we  expect  to  provide  $55  million  of 
food  aid  and  $30  million  of  nonemergency  relief  Eighty  percent  of 
this  aid  is  directed  toward  the  suffering  in  southern  Sudan. 

In  Burundi,  there  are  approximately  1  million  internally  dis- 
placed people.  About  500,000  more  Burundians  have  taken  refuge 
in    neighboring   Rwanda,    Tanzania    and    Zaire.    The    Civil    War, 
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compounded  by  late  rains,  could  cause  a  food  production  shortfall 
reduction  of  200,000  metric  tons  this  year.  The  United  States  has 
already  provided  over  $17.5  million  in  aid  in  fiscal  1994.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  this  year's  $8  million  development  assistance  budget 
will  also  be  reprogprammed  for  humanitarian  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  Zaire,  ethnic  violence,  human  rights  abuses  by  the  military 
and  severe  economic  distress  affect  almost  everyone.  The  United 
States  has  responded  with  growing  levels  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. In  fiscal  1992,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  provided  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion. Last  year,  humanitarian  aid  was  increased  to  $6.5  million.  We 
expect  a  nearly  threefold  increase  in  the  1994  level,  comprising 
some  $15  million  of  emergency  aid  and  $2  million  of  food  aid. 

In  Angola,  the  ongoing  conflict  has  had  a  devastating  impact: 
50,000  estimated  dead  since  the  fighting  resumed  after  the  Sep- 
tember 1992,  elections;  over  2  million  displaced;  and  some  3.2  mil- 
lion people  needing  some  kind  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

The  United  States  has  already  provided  over  $40  million  in 
emergency  relief  to  Angola  this  fiscal  year,  including  over  $37  mil- 
lion in  food  aid.  We  are  also  prepared  to  provide  development  as- 
sistance to  Angola  if  a  peace  agreement  is  concluded.  We  have  re- 
served $5  million  to  begin  the  process  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction, and  a  team  is  currently  in  Angola  assessing  post-crisis 
needs. 

Turning  to  United  States  support  for  democratic  transitions  in 
Afi*ica,  let  me  highlight  some  of  our  activities  and  accomplishments 
in  several  of  the  countries  noted  in  your  letter. 

In  Namibia,  the  United  States  supported  democratization  and 
governance  activities  both  before  and  after  the  country's  first  elec- 
tion in  1990.  We  plan  to  deepen  our  assistance  to  Namibia  through 
voter  education  in  preparation  for  the  1995  general  elections,  pro- 
moting civic  education  through  nongovernmental  organizations  and 
strengthening  the  rural  court  system. 

South  Africa,  of  course,  is  undergoing  an  historic  transition  and 
a  fundamental  economic  and  social  transformation  which  must  suc- 
ceed. For  nearly  a  decade,  the  United  States  has  supported  the 
fight  against  apartheid  through  assistance  provided  through  non- 

govemmental  organizations.  South  Africa  has  been  our  largest 
•FA  recipient  for  the  past  3  years  or  so,  receiving  $80  million  an- 
nually. We  have  just  committed  an  additional  $13  million  to  sup- 
port the  election  from  fiscal  1994  funds,  and  we  are  currently  de- 
veloping a  post-election  assistance  strategy  for  South  Africa. 

In  Ethiopia,  USAID  has  initiated  a  new  project  which  supports 
open  national  and  regional  elections,  a  new  national  constitution, 
judicial  reforms,  an  independent  press,  increased  capacity  for  re- 
gional self-government,  and  strengthening  civil  society. 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  our  budget  alloca- 
tion process  which  you  also  asked  about. 

For  some  years  now,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  used  a  performance- 
based  budget  allocation  system  to  guide  the  setting  of  aid  levels  for 
individual  countries.  We  are  endeavoring  to  target  our  scarce  devel- 
opment resources,  both  staff  and  financial,  where  they  will  make 
the  big^jest  difference  in  African  lives.  This  means  concentrating 
our  assistance  in  those  countries  where  the  need  is  greatest  and 
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where  countries  themselves  are  wilHng  to  make  the  hard  economic 
and  pohtical  choices  in  order  to  enhance  our  impact  on  economic 
gprowth  and  povert^r  alleviation. 

Our  respect  for  human  rights  is  a  very  important  criteria  in  our 
performance  allocation  system.  As  part  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ance assessments  that  we  conduct,  we  consider  both  tJie  host  coun- 
try's legal  framework  and  actual  practices  in  determining  its 
human  rights  performance.  We  use  several  sources,  principally  the 
State  Department's  annual  Human  Rights  Report,  but  also  assess- 
ments by  respected  human  rights  organizations. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  to  join  the 
USAID  Administrator,  Brian  Atwood,  in  presenting  to  you  and 
Chairman  Simon  our  5-year  retrospective  report  on  perwrmance 
under  the  DFA.  I  believe  that  document  tells  a  powerfiil  story  of 
the  impact  and  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  Our  mutual  ef- 
forts have  had  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of  many  Africans. 

Finally,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  your  letter  you  asked  if  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  levels  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Africa.  Development  chal- 
lenges are  immense,  sometimes  overwhelming  on  the  continent. 
However,  I  firmlv  believe  that  the  impact  of  our  program  is  more 
a  consequence  of  the  effective  utilization  of  our  resources  than  of 
actual  aid  levels. 

At  the  current  time,  given  our  national  budget  constraints  and 
pressures,  development  assistance  resources  in  the  range  of  $800 
million  I  believe  is  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  underscore,  however,  how  important  disaster 
funds  and  P.L.  480  resources  are  in  Africa.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  we 
provided  $157  million  in  disaster  aid  to  Africa — 77  percent  of  all 
resources  available  to  the  agency  from  that  account — and  $290  mil- 
lion in  emergency  food  aid,  comprising  70  percent  of  the  emergency 
food  aid  account.  Continued  access  to  these  resources  is  critical  to 
an  effective  U.S.  response  to  the  many  humanitarian  crises  we  face 
in  Africa. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reassure  you  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  improving  the  lives  of  the  African  people.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  use  our  resources  to  meet  short-term  humanitarian  needs 
and  assist  countries  in  crisis  or  transition  while  maintaining  our 
long-term  vision  of  broad-based  sustainable  development  in  i^nca. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  support  Africans'  desire  for  open  political 
systems  and  respect  for  human  rights.  And,  as  I  have  expressed  to 
you  before,  the  African  people  and  their  leaders  will  be  our  part- 
ners in  all  of  these  endeavors. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hicks  appears  in  the  appendix,] 

Mr.  Johnston,  We  have  48  countries  to  cover  very  quickly.  I 
have  always  said  there  were  52  countries  on  this  continent,  there 
are  48  in  sub-Sahara  and  4  in  northern  Africa.  I  would  have  fought 
Trivial  Pursuit  on  that  one, 

Mr,  Hicks,  page  6  of  your  testimony,  states  that  "respect  for 
human  rights  is  a  very  important  criterion  in  the  African  bureau 
of  performance-based  budget  allocation,"  and  then  you  list  human 
rights  reports  from  Freedom  House,  Amnesty  International,  Africa 
Watch  and  others. 
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AID  has  requested  $37.5  million  in  development  aid  and  $54  mil- 
lion in  humanitarian  assistance  for  Ethiopia.  Have  you  read  the  Af- 
rica Watch  report  on  Ethiopian  human  rights?  Have  you  read  Am- 
nesty International's  report  on  human  rights  in  Ethiopia,  and  how 
does  that  conform  with  what  I  have  just  quoted  in  your  statement 
here? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  of  the — obviously  of 
the  levels,  and  aware  of  those  reports.  We,  in  looking  at  our  an  our 
assistance  programs,  I  also  indicate  that  we  are  very  concerned 
with  trends.  There  has  been  a  substantial  transition  that  has  taken 
place  in  Ethiopia. 

The  U.S.  Government  played  a  very  important  role  in  that  proc- 
ess, and  considerable  progress  was  made  in  that  country.  While 
there  have  been  setbacks,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  institute  instantaneous  cuts,  but  most  appropriate  to  engage  the 
countries  in  a  dialogue  to  try  to  get  reform  and  to  get  reform  back 
on  track  in  those  instances  where  there  have  been  slippage. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  see  any  measure  of  reform  in  the  last  12 
months  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Well 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Moose  is  going.  I  have  a  good  peripheral  vi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hicks.  You  want  to  talk  to  Ambassador  Moose. 

Mr.  Moose.  Just  to  further  the  reply  that  Mr.  Hicks  offered,  I 
think  there  is  probably  no  country  at  the  moment  in  the  African 
continent  where  the  perceptions  of  whether  the  glass  is  half  full  or 
half  empty  are  greater  than  they  are  with  respect  to  Ethiopia. 

What  I  think  though,  is  incontrovertible,  is  that  we  have  engaged 
the  Ethiopian  Government  in  a  continuing  dialogue  about  issues  of 
concern  to  us  and  to  others,  both  with  respect  to  democratization 
and  with  respect  to  human  rights. 

We  continue  to  see  evidence  of  an  intention  for  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  address  these  concerns.  Not  in  eveiy 
case  have  we  seen  the  response  that  we  believe  might  be  indicated. 
I  think  the  most  significant  development,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  continuing  preparation  for  an  election  that  is  now 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  June,  the  election  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly. That  assembly  is  to  consider  and  complete  the  drafting  of 
a  new  constitution. 

We  believe  that  that  is  an  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
Ethiopia's  democratic  institution  building,  and,  to  highlight  what 
Mr.  Hicks  said  earlier,  I  think  we  must  always  consider  the  history 
and  background  of  the  situations  we  find  on  the  continent,  and 
Ethiopia's  history  has  been  particularly  tumultuous  over  the  last 
three  decades. 

This  is  a  country  that  has  emerged  from  a  bitter  conflict  which 
has  riven  that  society,  and  against  that  background,  what  we  most 
earnestly  seek  is  to  build  on  the  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  2  years  to  establish  stability,  but  more  importantly,  a  society 
that  recognizes  the  rights  and  human  rights  of  citizens. 

Our  engagement  with  the  Ethiopian  Government  is  on  that  basis 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  continue  to  see  progress,  we  will  continue 
to  support  those  efforts.  But  I  would  end  by  saying  that,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  of  the  figures  that  are  in  this  presentation,  presen- 
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tations  are  done,  I  think,  in  earnest  by  our  colleagues  in  AID  in 
trying  to  look  ahead  to  a  sustainable  program  in  these  countries, 
but  we  have  seen  many  instances  where  those  levels  have  been  ad- 
justed depending  upon  the  actual  performance  of  a  country  in  re- 
spect to  the  goals  that  we  have  set  out. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  don't  want  to  dwell  solely  on  this  country,  and 
I  will  make  short  questions  if  you  will  promise  to  make  short  an- 
swers, but  there  is  a  quantum  leap  from  Mengistu  to  Mellis.  Have 
you  noticed  any  improvement  in  the  last  24  months? 

If  not,  are  you  using  £my  discipline  whatsoever  on  aid  to  this 
country  to  get  them  to  come  around,  to  stop  what  I  consider  gross 
human  rights  violations? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would — in  terms  of  the  levels  in  the 
first  go  around,  in  terms  of  responding  to  Ethiopia,  the  levels  in 
terms  of  DFA  were  administratively  set  because  of  the  transition 
situation  and  they  were  not  looked  at  in  terms  of  sort  of  the  formal 
performance-based  budget  processes  that  we  go  through. 

As  we  look  at  Ethiopia  over  the  spring,  we  will  be  taking  a  look 
at  performance,  both  political  and  economic  within  the  context  of 
this  system. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  you  will  look  at  this  election  that  is  coming 
up? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  that  it  is  transparent,  open,  and  available  to 
all  of  the  parties? 

Mr.  Hicks.  That  is  correct.  And  let  me  just  make  one  final  com- 
ment. As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  responding  to  humanitarian  needs,  we  make  an  effort 
to  be  responsive  of  those  requirements  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  respective  conditions  that  occur  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Shift  to  Sudan  now.  Ambassador.  I  guess  it  hits 
home  because  the  four  of  us  and  Ms.  Moody  were  in  this  hospital. 

Mr.  Moose.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  saw  the  Norwegians,  what  they  were  doing 
there,  and  the  Catholic  Relief  Service  and  things  in  southern 
Sudan.  Do  we  have  an  arms  embargo?  Should  we  have  an  oil  em- 
bargo? Should  we  blockade  the  Port  of  Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea? 
There  is  something  that  the  United  States  should  be  doing  that  we 
are  not  doing.  I  don't  have  the  answer,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you 
might  have  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we,  and  I  am  not  alone, 
but  certainly  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  seeking  to  get  international 
attention  to  the— certainly  to  the  renewed  offensive  that  has  been 
launched  over  the  last  4  weeks. 

It  was  our  initiative  to  try  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council.  That  discussion  in  the  Security  Council  is  continuing. 
There  are  those  on  the  Council  who  have  reservations,  who  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  council  to  inter- 
vene in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  toda/s  incident  onlv  xmderscores  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  council  taking  action  on  tnis.  I  believe  that  indeed 
issues  such  as  the  possible  imposition  of  an  arms  embargo  or  even 
a  wider  embargo  are  issues  which  should  be  discussed. 
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I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to  have  a  consensus.  That  is  why 
we  have  argued  or  urged  that  the  council  be  the  forum  in  which 
these  issues  are  taken  up. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  I  think,  in  the  seven-page  statement 
that  the  ranking  member  made,  there  is  one  paragraph  I  agree 
with.  It  says  SomaUa  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  place  \smere  all  of 
our  hundreds  and  millions  of  dollars,  not  to  mention  all  of  our  good 
intentions,  will  be  flushed  down  the  toilet  unless  the  Somalis  are 
able  to  stop  fighting  and  create  an  environment  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth. 

And  then  you  have  a  laundry  list  of  things  here  that  we  are 
going  to  put  Dack  in  Somalia.  Do  we  have  any  assurance  that  there 
is  going  to  be  the  rule  of  law,  or  any  civility  in  this  country  after 
March  31? 

Mr.  Hicks.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  our  plans  for  assistance 
and  the  things  that  we  indicated  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  also  allude  to  Somaliland,  northern  Somalia. 
What  is  going  to  happen  when  Aideed  moves  north,  if  he  does? 

Mr.  Hicks.  There  will  be  a  15,000  strong  U.N.  force  left  in  Soma- 
lia aft«r  we  pull  out.  We  do  think  that  there  is  the  basis  for  civility 
to  be  maintained.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Somalis,  however, 
that  we  regard  this  as  a  responsibility  that  they  should  take  on 
and  try  to  assure  for  themselves. 

Now,  in  terms  of  our  assistance  program,  we  have  committed 
with  other  donors  to  a  strategy  of  trying  to  provide  assistance  on 
a  decentralized  basis  and  are  committed  to  doing  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  security  situation  permits. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear  that  we  will  only  work  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  measure  of  security  and  this  of  course  includes  as- 
sistance programs  that  would  be  run  principally  by  NGO's  in 
Somaliland. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Rovce,  any  questions? 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Yes,  I  did  nave  a  question  for  Mr.  Moose.  I  had  sent 
a  letter  about  seven  parliamentarians  in  Angola  and  also  some 
other  minor  party  members  who  were  held  there,  along  with  a  list 
of  over  100  women,  women  and  children  and  had  made  a  request, 
and  I  will  be  following  up  with  you  again  on  the  request. 

Basically  they  are  people  being  held  by  the  security  forces  there 
and  the  Red  Cross  has  been  denied  access  in  to  see  them,  and  so 
we  have  the  names  of  the  women  and  the  names  of  the  children. 
We  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  follow  up  and  make  certain  that  there 
was  some  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  see  that  the  government 
knew  that  someone  was  making  inquiries  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Moose.  We  are  more  than  happy  to  follow  up  on  that  re- 
quest and  as  soon  as  we  have  the  detailed  information,  we  will  for- 
ward that,  in  addition  to  the  earlier  information,  to  our  liaison  of- 
fice in  Luanda. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Thank  you,  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ambassador  Moose,  Mozambique  and  things  of 
that  nature.  Page  12  of  your  testimony,  "I  have  a  tremendous  fear 
that  we  now  have  6,000  U.N.  peacekeepers  in  Mozambique  making 
$149  per  day  per  diem  while  they  still  get  their  regular  salaries. 
That  is  a  big  cottage  industry  in  this  country,  and  when  we  were 
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there,  we  did  not  see  great  leaps  forward  in  demobilization  in  order 
to  meet  the  October  election." 

If  they  don't  meet  the  October  election,  then  because  of  the  rainy 
season,  it  is  thrown  into  March.  I  guess  I  am  asking  the  State  De- 

Eartment  to  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  them  to  meet  that  deadline, 
ecause  RENAMO,  they  like  life  the  way  it  is.  The  government  also 
likes  life  the  way  it  is.  The  only  difference  is  the  government  is 
riding  Mercedes  and  RENAMO  are  not,  and  that  was  their  biggest 
complaint  when  we  were  there.  I  just  think  that  pressure  has  got 
to  be  kept  on  this  country. 

Mr.  Moose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  couldn't  agree  more  and  it  is  a  mes- 
sage we  have  sought  by  every  means  we  know  how  to  convey  to  the 
parties  that  this  is  not  an  operation  that  can  be  allowed  to  go  on 
indefinitely.  That  is  indeed  costing  the  international  community, 
which  includes  the  American  taxpayer,  an  awful  lot  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  peace  to  take  place  in  Mozambique. 

My  sense  is  that  while  the  progress  continues  to  be  slow,  there 
still  is  progress,  and  we  will  continue  to  urge  the  meeting  of  the 
targets  that  have  been  set  by  the  U.N.  as  benchmarks  toward 
movement  toward  the  elections  in  October. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hicks,  earlier  the  Ambassador  named  the 
few  countries  which  were  democracies  back  in  1989,  one  of  which 
was  Botswana.  At  his  insistence,  we  went  to  Botswana.  Two  things 
have  occurred  there. 

Number  one,  the  AID  office  has  been  closed,  and  number  tNvo, 
our  appropriations  to  the  southern  Africa  development  commimity 
has  been  cut  from  $45  million  to  $4.8  million.  Are  we  penalizing 
a  country  that  is  doing  well  economically  and  politically? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
in  response  to  that.  We  are  not  penalizing  Botswana.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  intent,  and  of  course  we  do  regard  Botswana  as  an 
excellent  performer,  both  in  terms  of  political  and  economic  orienta- 
tions. Botswana — our  office  has  not  closed  in  Botswana.  It  is  on  the 
list  of  countries  to  be  closed  out  and  Botswana  is  scheduled  for 
close  out  in  1995, 1  think  it  is. 

The  reason  that  Botswana  appears  on  the  Hst  is  because  we  have 
been  forced  to  make  some  choices  based  upon  the  resources  avail- 
able to  us  in  terms  of  where  we  will  operate. 

As  far  as  the  continent  goes,  Botswana  is  relatively  well  off  and 
does  have  the  resources  in  a  sense  to  pay  its  own  way  with  respect 
to  development.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  continue  ac- 
tivities in  Botswana. 

As  you  indicate,  we  are  developing  an  initiative  for  southern  Af- 
rica and  we  expect  Botswana  to  be  a  beneficiary  from  that  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  with  respect  to  SADC,  SADC  funding  or  the  funding  to  the 
southern  Africa  region  has  not  been  cut  by  $45  million,  and  if  I 
could  elaborate  for  just  a  second,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  really  has  to  do 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  budget  has  been  presented. 

The  $863  million  level  that  is  reflected  for  Africa  basically  con- 
sists of  the  $791  milHon  for  the  development  fund  for  Africa,  but 
this  year  we  have  included  through  attribution  funding  amounts 
for  those  programs  in  Africa  that  have  been  traditionally  funded  ei- 
ther through  the  southern  Africa  regional  SADC  account  or,  if  you 
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will,  as  well  as  funding  made  available  through  our  central  re- 
search and  development  office,  which  is  now  our  global  bureau. 

So  the  amounts  for  the  southern  Africa  regional  program  are  dis- 
bursed, if  you  will,  amongst  the  targeted  countries  in  the  southern 
Africa  region. 

For  instance,  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  level  for  Zambia,  Zambia, 
in  the  presentation,  reflects  the  level  of  some  $42  million.  The  bi- 
lateral level  from  the  development  fund  for  Africa  is  actually  $20 
million  and  the  $19  plus  million  dollars  or  so  represents  estimates 
derived  from  supporting  a  telecommunications  program  out  of  the 
southern  Africa  regional  initiative,  as  well  as  support  for  regional 
railways  support  activity. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  get  to  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  PajTie,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Payne.  Sorry  I  missed  most  of  the  testimony,  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  read  it,  but  I  might  just  ask  quickly,  you  did  mention 
about  the  ending  of  aid  in  Zaire,  and — but  we  continue  with  the 
support  to  Nigeria,  and  I  was  just  wondering  how  we  could  sort  of 
justify  continuing  the  assistance  in  Nigeria  when  we  have  had 
some  question  regarding  that. 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Moose.  Perhaps  I  could  just  take  a  quick  stab  at  that.  First 
and  foremost,  again,  the  figures  that  Mr. — and  Mr.  Hicks  can  ad- 
dress this  more  thoroughly.  The  figures  are  indicative  figures, 
many  of  which  were  based  on  higher  estimates  of  what  our  pro- 
grams might  be. 

As  you  know,  Congressman  Payne,  we  have  eliminated  all  pro- 
grams in  Nigeria  except  for  a  few  programs  which  are  of  a  humani- 
tarian nature  and  which  go  directly  to  assist  the  people  of  Nigeria. 
There  are  no  programs  at  the  moment  who  go  through  or  benefit 
or  bring  any  benefit  to  the  Grovernment  of  Nigeria.  That  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  such  time  as  we  see  some  significant 
progress  toward  the  restoration  of  democracy. 

Just  to  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier  to  the  chairman,  that  these 
figures  represent  the  effort  by  AID  to  try  to  plan  the  program  on 
some  longer  term  basis,  but  in  every  case,  those  figures  are  subject 
to  review  depending  on  the  situations  in  those  countries  and  the 
performance  of  the  governments  concerned. 

Mr.  Hicks,  If  I  might  elaborate.  Congressman  Payne,  in  the  case 
of  Nigeria,  this  is  a  program  where  our  assistance  is  being  provided 
almost  exclusively  in  support  of  population  and  family  planning  ac- 
tivities and  HIV/AIDS. 

Moreover,  we  are  working  directly  with  local  governments  or 
local  or  international  nongovernmental  organizations  in  running 
these  programs.  As  you  know,  Nigeria  has  one  of  the  largest  popu- 
lations on  the  continent,  some  90  million  people  and  a  very  high 
population  growth  rate  of  over  3.1  percent. 

The  global  implications  of  both  the  population  growth  rate  and 
the  population  issue  in  Nigeria,  as  well  as  the  problem  with  AIDS, 
suggests  that  we  think  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  objectives 
under  the  development  fund  for  Africa  and  under  our  strategy  and 
effort  to  try  to  target  and  focus  on  people  is  appropriate. 
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We  don't  have  activities  with  the  national  government,  but  we 
have  made  a  strategic  choice  not  to  penalize  the  people  by  cutting 
programs  that  have  a  direct  impact  on  their  social  welfare. 

In  the  case  of  Zaire,  I  would  mention,  as  we  indicate  in  the  testi- 
mony, that  we  have  actually  managed  to  substantially  increase  the 
amoimt  of  humanitarian  assistance  that  we  are  providing  to  Zaire 
and  that  figure  in  fiscal  1994  we  are  projecting  to  reach  to  some 
$17  million  when  you  include  emergency  assistance  and  the  food 
aid  assistance.  And  we  intend  to  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  ex- 
pand our  humanitarian  response. 

As  we  speak,  we  have  an  assessment  team  in  Zaire  looking  at 
ways  to  accomplish  this,  tiying  to  identify  more  local  organizations 
that  we  can  work  with  in  the  country,  but  also  trying  to  get  a  sense 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  can  broaden  our  assistance  into  other 
areas. 

We  are  also  continuing — we  are  also  considering  the  possibility 
of  engaging  in  small  human  rights  type  activities  in  Zaire.  We  will 
continue  our  presence  in  the  country  through  a  personal  services 
contract  ftinded  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  We  certainly  think  that  the  country  is 
going  to  need  a  tremendous  amount  of  assistance  once  we  settle  the 
political  situation.  We  would  have  preferred  the  aid  mission  to  re- 
main there.  We  know  that  decisions  had  to  be  made,  but  we  would 
have  hoped  that  Zaire's  mission  would  have  remained  open. 

I  also  have  another  question.  We  talked  about  the  demobilization 
the  other  week.  Is  there  any  additional  funds  that  may  be  avail- 
able? 

As  I  indicated,  Uganda  is  having  a  problem  completing  their 
whole  downsizing,  and  of  course  Mozambique  had  a  very  severe 
stumbling  block  and  some  of  the  other  countries  that  are  Eritrea- 
Ethiopia  in  trying  to  downsize. 

Could  there  be  more  funds  somehow  made  available  to  assist  in 
the  demobilization  so  that  the  ex-military  men  would  be  able  to 
have  tools  given  or  property  or  things  of  that  nature?  I  think  that 
is  very  important. 

We  know  when  you  give  up  a  gun,  you  usually  have  to  give  them 
something,  and  could  you  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes,  Congressman  Payne. 

We  are  actually  actively  looking  at  possibilities  for  Eritrea.  We 
are  looking  at  cutting  Uganda  very  closely.  W^e  are  very  aware  of 
that  situation.  As  you  know,  we  have  provided  substantial  assist- 
ance already  for  this  process  in  Uganda,  and  as  you  know,  we  are 
providing  a  lot  in  the  Mozambique  case  as  well. 

We  are  also  looking  at  Angola  and  the  future  need  for  assistance 
to  support  the  demobilization  process  in  that  country. 

We  have  committed  a  lot  of  resources  and  we  are  actively  looking 
at  these  cases  that  I  have  mentioned  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  do  even 
more  and  to  get  engaged  in  Eritrea. 

Mr.  Payne.  Just  a  last  question  then.  I  think  my  time  probably 
is  expired.  From  what  I  understand,  Liberia,  there  was  some  re- 
centi  a  day  or  two  ago,  some  accords  made  where  we  may  be  able 
to  step  forward.  If  you  might  comment  on  that. 

And  the  final  question  is  that  we  do  have  concerns  about  the  fu- 
ture\of  South  Africa.  We  talked  about  the — an  enterprise  fund  for 
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Africa  that  was  talked  about  at  a  hearing  some  4  or  5  months  ago 
with  some  people  from  the  Banking  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa. 

We  would  like  to  continue  to  pursue  the  notion  of  an  enterprise 
fiind  for  Africa,  but  also  we  would  really  like  to  kind  of  zero  in, ; 
Several  years  ago,  Steve  Solarz  had  a  proposal  for  housing  for 
South  Africa  as  an  example.  It  was  an  ambitious  proposal,  and  I 
would  certainly  like  to — and  it  was — I  helped  kill  it  because  it  was 
premature  in  my  opinion  then,  but  now  we  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  resurrection  of  that,  and  talk  about  a  quantum  leap  into  South 
Africa  with  a  special  fund  not  coming  out  of  the  existing  dollars 
which  we  already  feel  are  insufficient. 

Has  there  been  any  thought  from  the  administration  as  it  relates 
to  those  issues? 

Mr.  Moose.  Congressman  Payne,  I  will  start  with  the  answer  to 
that  question,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Hicks  will  have  something 
to  add  to  it. 

First  with  regard  to  Liberia,  indeed  we  are  gratified  that  within 
the  last  week  and  a  half,  the  parties  in  Liberia  reached  a  further 
agreement,  that  agreement  confirming  their  understanding  about 
the  beginning  of  the  disarmament  process  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
installation  of  the  interim  transitional  government.  Both  of  those 
events  are  supposed  to  commence  on  March  7. 

As  of  today,  that  deadline  does  appear  to  be  realistic,  although 
we  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  is  a  little  bit  of  slippage  there. 
Nevertheless,  the  commitment  was  important.  Equally  important 
was  the  fact  that  the  factions  are  cooperating  actively  with  both 
ECOMOG  and  UNIMIL,  the  U.N.  presence  there  to  facilitate  the 
deployment  of  ECOMOG  troops  so  the  disarmament  process  can 
begin.  Yesterday,  the  parties  designated  the  representatives  to  the 
new  council  that  will  head  the  transitional  government. 

So  there  is  progress  there,  and  it  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that 
the  effort  that  we  nave  made  to  support  the  deployments  of  the  ad- 
ditional contingents  to  ECOMOG  will,  in  fact,  bear  fruit  in  the 
weeks  to  come. 

On  South  Africa,  as  I  mentioned 

Mr.  Payne.  Excuse  me,  also  on  South  Africa  if  you  could  com- 
ment on  the  Mandela,  Buthelezi  meeting  a  day  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Moose.  That  meeting,  let  me  start  with  that.  That  meeting 
just  took  place  yesterday.  It  was,  we  believe,  a  critically  important 
event  in  seeking  to  resolve  the  remaining  differences  about  the  con- 
stitutional framework.  Although  it  would  appear  from  the  an- 
nouncement that  no  specific  agreements  were  reached,  it  was  nev- 
ertheless clear  from  the  joint  declaration  issued  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  meeting,  which  lasted  over  8  hours,  that  certainly  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  possibility,  the  prospects  for  further  agreements 
were  significEintly  improved. 

As  a  result  of  that.  Chief  Buthelezi  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  consider  a  provisional  registration  for  the  elections.  There  has 
also  been  agreement  on  further  discussion  of  constitutional  issues. 

I  think  it  is  critically  important  that  both  Mandela  and  Chief 
Buthelezi  agreed  to  campaign  directly,  jointly  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  against  violence  and  to  urge  tneir  supporters  to  dis- 
avow violence. 
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We  have  been  giving  considerable  attention,  together  with  AID 
and  other  agencies  of  the  government  as  to  what  Uie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, both  individually  and  in  concert  with  others,  can  do  to  sup- 
port the  transition  in  South  Africa. 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  it  is  critically  important  that  the 
political  transition  be  accompanied  by  support  for  the  economic  ac- 
tivities, particularly  those  aimed  at  overcoming  the  disadvantages 
of  the  majority  in  South  Africa. 

At  this  point,  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  indeed  considerable  dis- 
cussion going  on  of  some  of  the  concepts  that  were  discussed  here 
earlier,  certainly  the  notion  of  an  enterprise  fund  is  very  actively 
under  consideration,  as  is  the  question  of  how  one  stimulates  the 
construction  of  housing  in  South  Africa  to  respond  to  an  over- 
whelming need  for  housing,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to  generate 
employment  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  population,  but  I  think 
Mr.  Hicks  is  certainly  much  more  expert  on  those  issues  than  I. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Just  a  couple  of  brief  comments,  Congressman  Payne, 
further  to  what  Secretary  Moose  has  already  indicated.  We  are,  as 
a  result  of  the  hearing  that  was  held  on  the  question  of  an  enter- 
prise fund,  we  commissioned  a  prefeasibility  study  which  essen- 
tially concluded  that  the  concept  did  indeed  make  sense. 

We  are  pursuing,  at  least  initially,  the  notion  of  a  southern  Afri- 
can enterprise  fund.  We  have  in  the  field  now  a  team  looking  fur- 
ther into  the  feasibility  of  it,  and  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  in  a  bit  more  detail  on  this  quickly. 

We  hope  to  have  something  together  that  would  be  able  to  start 
benefiting  the  region  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  or  early  next  fis- 
cal year,  and  of  course  our  expectation  is  that  South  Africa  would 
also  benefit  firom  tJiat. 

I  have  very  little  more  to  add  to  what  the  Secretary  said  with 
respect  to  South  Africa.  We  are  looking  at  the  needs.  Amongst 
them  of  course  is  housing.  I  would  mention  though  that  we  think 
an  important  part  of  this  strategy  should  be  a  mechanism  and 
plans  and  approaches  to  help  leverage  and  unleash  a  significant 
amount  of  capital  available  within  the  South  African  economy  and 
to  also  take  measures  to  help  leverage  greater  foreign  investment 
within  South  Africa  as  an  important  complement  or  perhaps  more 
appropriately,  I  think  what  we  do  in  terms  of  official  development 
assistance  through  the  donor  community  really  represents  a  com- 
plement of  what  should  be  done  and  can  be  done  through  domestic 
and  international  resource  flows  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Yes,  Mr.  Hicks  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  what 
AID  is  doing  to  support  private  sector  involvement  in  public  dia- 
logue, policy  dialogue  in  support  of  market  reforms?  For  instance, 
what  might  be  done  with  small  business  entrepreneurs  and  with 
farmers,  getting  them  involved  in  maybe  an  organization  like  the 
chamber  where  they  might  be  able  to  go  out  there  and  explain  the 
value  of  privatization  and  how  that  would  benefit  them,  so  that  we 
have  groups  actually  with  a  way  to  get  out  a  message?  Could  I  ask 
you? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Could  you  do  that  in  2  minutes,  Mr.  Hicks? 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes,  I  shall.  Yes,  Congressman  Royce,  we  are  working 
very  extensively  in  this  area  throughout  the  continent,  but  espe- 
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cially  in  South  Africa.  We  have  been  ninning  a  number  of  targeted 
small  enterprise  development  programs  aimed  at  supporting  the 
disadvantaged  business  community  through  skills  training, 
through  advisory  services. 

We  have  worked  with  local  groups  to  help  build  the  capacity  for 
them  to  work  with  the  business  community.  We  hope  that  through 
this  enterprise  fund  we  will  be  able  to  continue  these  type  of  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  You  are  working  with  the  black  construction  industry 
at  this  time  or  do  you  have  plans?  Because  that  would  probably  be 
the  next  big  boom. 

Mr.  Hicks.  Yes.  We  do  in  fact  have  one  project  in  the  housing 
sector  that  targets  the  small  black  construction  sector.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  area  that  would  be  targeted  in  the  future.  We  would  like, 
for  example,  to  see  the  black  construction  community  expanded  so 
that  they  could,  for  instance,  take  a  greater  role  in  th«  substantial 
housing  construction  industry  that  is  going  to  need  to  emerge  to  re- 
spond to  the  considerable  pent  up  housing  demand. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Looking  at  what  happened  with  the  South  African 
black  taxi  association  in  the  late  1980's,  and  that  massive  expan- 
sion and  those  opportunities,  it  would  seem  that  if  AID  can  work 
on  devising  basically  critical  skill  training  and  how  to  bid  on  the 
job,  and  these  types  of  things,  if  that  can  be  imparted,  then  you 
could  have  the  same  type  of  succession  with  what  might  be  the 
next  boom. 

Because  with  the  amount  of  money,  amount  of  resources  that  are 
going  to  go  in,  surely  construction  is  going  to  be  an  area  where  you 
could  get  a  lot  of  people  involved  on  a  level  where  there  would  be 
a  very  real  benefit  in  terms  of  long-term  job  creation  and  job 
growth  and  entrepreneurial  activity  there. 

Mr.  Hicks.  That  certainly  parallels  our  thinking. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  could  spend  at  least  another  hour  in  ques- 
tions, but  Ambassador,  the  Eximbank  is  considering  making  a  loan 
to  Cameroon  to  underwrite  the  secret  police.  We  have  written  a  let- 
ter on  that. 

Mr.  Hicks,  if  I  could  impose  upon  you  to  have  someone  from  your 
staff  remain  to  hear  the  testimony  from  the  second  panel  dealing 
with  human  rights,  I  would  appreciate  it.  I  know  your  time  is  lim- 
ited, and  to  both  of  you  I  am  thankful  for  coming  today.  We  will 
have  about  a  2-minute  break  until  the  second  panel  gets  here. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  we  could  all  come  to  order,  please.  Everyone 
please  have  a  seat.  To  the  members  of  the  second  panel,  I  apologize 
for  starting  a  little  late  here,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  think  that 
you  might  benefit  from  hearing  some  of  our  cross-examination  of 
theirs. 

We  will  start  out  with  Dr.  Baker,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Program  at  the  Aspen  Institute,  an  authority  on  Nigeria, 
and  my  confidante.  Dr.  Baker. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAULINE  BAKER,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAM,  ASPEN  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Baker.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
asked  to  talk  about  southern  Africa  with  particular  emphasis  on 
South  Africa  and  Angola.  Before  I  start,  I  would  iust  like  to  say 
that  my  comments  here  do  not  represent  those  of  the  Aspen  Insti- 
tute, but  are  my  own. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Sounds  like  a  Rush  Limbaugh  show,  their  adver- 
tisers. 

Ms.  Baker.  Given  the  program  I  am  involved  in,  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  say  that. 

Unlike  some  of  the  problems  that  we  listened  to  in  the  earlier 
panel,  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  southern  Africa  is,  at  last, 
I  think,  on  the  tnreshold  of  an  historic  transformation,  one  that  can 
open  up  the  possibility  for  real  political  and  economic  success  in  Af- 
rica. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  think  it  can  also  offer  lessons  in  racial  and 
ethnic  reconciliation  and  conflict  resolution  for  the  entire  world. 

As  one  of  the  most  conflicted  regions  of  the  world,  southern  Afri- 
ca has  had  one  of  the  longest  and  most  bitter  struggles  to  achieve 
peace.  Decolonization  and  an  end  to  guerrilla  war  came  to 
Zimbabwe  in  1980,  and  a  similar  process,  under  a  United  Nations 
program,  led  to  the  independence  of  Namibia  in  1990,  By  the  year 
2000,  if  not  sooner.  South  Africa  will  probably  be  well  on  its  way 
to  full  majority  rule  after  a  period  of  power  sharing  by  a  democrat- 
ically elected  government. 

Angola  and  Mozambique  also  are  groping  their  way  to  peaceful 
settlements  that,  hopefully,  will  end  two  of  the  most  brutal  con- 
flicts in  the  continent. 

Thus,  the  vision  of  a  peaceful  region  may  soon  be  feasible.  If  it 
should  come  to  pass,  southern  Africa  will  close  a  chapter  on  conflict 
that  reaches  back  to  precolonial  times.  Because  of  this  history,  no 
one  should  be  sanguine  about  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  They 
are  enormous.  Violence  and  instability  still  prevail  in  many  parts; 
nonetheless,  I  believe  southern  Africa  is  unquestionably  the  most 
hopeful  region  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  today. 

The  linchpin  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  vision,  of  course,  is  South 
Africa.  The  media  have  more  than  adequately  spotlighted  the  dif- 
ficulties of  South  Africa's  transition  to  democracy.  Thus,  what  I 
would  like  to  do  here  is  to  comment  on,  and  draw  attention  to, 
what  I  think  are  the  basic  reasons  to  be  hopeful  for  the  future  of 
South  Africa.  These  factors  may  be  called  the  eight  C's. 

The  first  is  that  there  is  a  growing  political  center  in  South  Afri- 
ca. This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  after  several  decades  of  po- 
larization in  that  country. 

The  second  reason  for  hope  is  that  a  basis  for  constitutionalism 
is  being  established.  Negotiations  have  not  been  monitored  or  me- 
diated by  an  outside  or  third  party,  and  until  yesterday,  over  the 
crisis  in  Natal,  there  was  no  request  for  direct  international  par- 
ticipation in  the  negotiations.  South  Africans  will  have  political 
ownership  of  the  constitution. 

Third,  South  Africa  is  fortunate  in  having  a  thriving  civic  society. 
Some  20,000  nongovernmental  organizations  exist  in  South  Africa. 
This  is  a  great  strength,  particularly  after  elections. 
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Fourth,  despite  the  violence,  I  would  argue  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing culture  of  compromise  emerging  in  South  Africa.  We  can  see  it 
not  only  in  the  spectacular  agp'eements  that  have  been  achieved  at 
the  political  center,  but  in  negotiations  that  are  going  on  across  the 
society  with  many  groups  at  every  level.  Multiple  levels  of  negotia- 
tions give  great  hope  for  expanding  the  culture  of  compromise. 

A  fifth  factor  is  the  commitment  of  the  political  leadership  to  a 
transition  toward  a  nonracial  democracy.  Despite  great  strains  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years  of  negotiations,  that  commitment  has  not  been 
shaken. 

Another  basis  for  optimism — a  sixth  factor — is  the  charisma  of 
Nelson  Mandela.  He  is  a  towering  figure  of  strength  who  rep- 
resents a  unifying  force  in  South  Africa,  even  to  his  political  oppo- 
nents. 

Seventh,  South  Africa  has  a  commercial  foundation  that  is 
unique  in  Africa.  It  is  now  on  the  list  of  the  top  10  emerging  or, 
more  accurately,  reemerging  markets  for  U.S.  goods.  South  Africa 
represents  45  percent  of  the  African  continent's  gross  domestic 
product.  The  Johannesburg  stock  exchange  ranks  just  outside  of 
the  world's  top  10  and  hope  is  high  that  a  post-apartheid  South  Af- 
rica can  begin  to  be  a  base  of  operations  for  multinationals  serving 
all  of  Africa. 

Economic  growth  last  year  reversed  a  decade  of  economic  decline. 
Inflation  is  now  less  than  10  percent,  the  lowest  in  20  years.  For- 
eign investors  are  beginning  to  return,  foreign  loans  are  beginning 
to  flow  and  there  is  a  palpable  feeling  of  economic  opportunity  on 
the  horizon. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  least,  there  is  conciliation  emerging  in 
the  neighboring  states.  This  is  a  fundamental  point.  Given  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  political  vision  of  regional  peace  and  the  economic  po- 
tential of  southern  Africa,  successful  negotiations  in  the  region  is 
vital. 

What  should  the  United  States  do  to  foster  peace? 

First  I  would  stress — and  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  another  view,  but  I  would  still  underscore — that  U.S. 
involvement  and  support  should  not  terminate  with  successful  elec- 
tions in  South  Africa.  The  real  challenges  are  just  beginning  in 
South  Africa.  We  must  remember  that  the  April  election  is  for  a 
power-sharing  government  in  which  racial  reconciliation  and  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  tested  as  never  before. 

The  South  African  population  will  be  expecting  grand  things 
from  this  new  government,  goals  that  it  probably  will  not  be  able 
to  reach. 

South  Africa  is  alreadv  the  largest  nonfood  U.S.  aid  recipient  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  the  United  States  is  now  the  largest  sin- 
gle donor  country  working  in  that  country.  I  would  welcome  in- 
creased assistance  to  South  Africa,  but  I  would  add  two  caveats  to 
the  support.  First,  there  were  two  articles  recently  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  offered  lessons  about  quantum  leaps  in  aid  to 
countries  which  have  not  panned  out  as  thought,  citing  both  East- 
ern Europe,  with  a  focus  on  Poland,  and  Russia. 

I  think  we  should  heed  some  of  the  lessons  from  these  experi- 
ences and  apply  them  to  southern  Africa.  We  must  make  sure  that 
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the  aid  reaches  the  intended  recipients  and  that  not  all  the  aid 
goes  to  U.S.  contractors. 

Secondly,  while  aid  to  South  Africa  is  certainly  needed,  we 
should  not  ignore  needs  in  the  rest  of  southern  Africa,  I  reviewed 
the  administration's  proposed  aid  request  to  ConCTess,  and  it  is  no- 
table that  the  amounts  obligated  for  Angola  and  Mozambique  have 
gone  down  in  the  last  2  years.  This  is  somewhat  understandable, 
even  in  light  of  the  testimony  earlier  that  the  administration  is 
preparing  for  more  assistance,  but  I  would  argue  that  even  more 
is  needed.  The  $5  million  currently  planned  for  Angola  is  certainly 
not  enough  if  there  is  to  be  a  lasting  peace  settlement  there. 

Success  in  southern  Africa  depends  in  large  part  on  stability  and 
growth  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  I  would  hope  that  aid  appropria- 
tions would  take  these  wider  needs  into  account,  as  well  as  those 
of  South  Africa. 

Within  South  Africa  itself,  it  is  my  judgment  that  U.S.  assistance 
should  probably  focus  on  three  major  goals.  One,  economic  growth 
and  equity,  to  which  such  initiatives  as  the  housing  program,  dis- 
cussed earlier,  would  apply.  Second,  education;  and  third,  strength- 
ening civil  society. 

With  regard  to  a  civil  society,  I  think  the  American  aid  program 
to  South  Africa  has  been  exemplary;  it  serves  as  a  model  of  how 
to  get  involved  in  human  rights  action  with  no  aid  going  through 
the  government.  We  helped  sustain  and  nurture  civil  society  m 
South  Africa.  We  should  not  now  shift  the  bulk  of  this  aid  to  bilat- 
eral, govemment-to-govemment  programs,  and  abandon  the  strong 
foundation  of  civil  society  that  has  been  established  there. 

With  regard  to  education,  I  would  also  make  the  point  that  the 
bulk  of  our  aid  to  education  goes  to  individual  scholarships  for 
South  African  blacks  to  study  both  at  local  universities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  time  to  review  this,  to  start  thinking  about  whether 
more  money  should  be  put  into  local  black  institutions,  including 
universities.  Dr.  Mamphela  Ramphele  was  asked  what  the  thought 
of  the  tendency  of  some  aid  organizations  wanting  to  stress  only  el- 
ementary education.  She  said,  "without  quality  tertiary  education, 
a  country  is  on  its  way  to  bananaland." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  additional  word  about  Angola 

Mr.  Johnston.  Can  I  interrupt,  Doctor?  We  are  going  to  have  to 
go  vote.  I  hate  to  do  that  when  you  are  just  about  a  page  away 
from  completing,  but  normally  Mr.  Payne  and  I  would  go  in  relays, 
but  I  have  this  quirk,  I  like  to  hear  what  everyone  says,  so  give 
us  10  minutes  and  we  will  be  back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Baker,  I  think  I  cut  you  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  there.  I  am  sorry. 

Ms.  Baker.  There  is  just  one  more  point  I  wanted  to  make,  and 
I  will  make  it  very  briefly  in  the  interest  of  time,  so  my  colleagues 
can  get  a  chance  to  talk  too. 

We  tend  to  view  Angola  and  South  Africa  as  two  separate  issues, 
in  which  success  in  one  doesn't  necessarily  impact  on  the  success 
of  the  other.  I  fundamentally  disagree  with  this.  I  think  that  if  we 
can  bring  all  the  resources  to  bear  to  bring  peace  to  Angola,  it 
would  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  success  of  the  South  African 
experiment  as  well. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Good.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  PauHne  Baker  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ABDULLAHI  AN-NA'IM,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

AFRICA  WATCH 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  An-Na'im. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  address  your  subcommittee,  but  unfortunately,  because  of  the 
very  short  notice,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  a  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  thoroughly  understand.  We  sincerely  appre- 
ciate your  appearing. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  I  beg  permission  to  submit  some  statement  subse- 
quent to  this. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right.  Without  objection,  yes. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  I  would  like  first  to  say  that  the  reign  of  countries 
and  range  of  issues  I  have  been  invited  to  address  is  quite  exten- 
sive, but  I  would  like  to  start  in  my  short  introduction  on  Sudan, 
Somalia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions 
on  other  countries  of  eastern  Africa. 

To  begin  with,  also  I  am  glad  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  emphasis 
that  you  have  placed  throughout  the  first  part  of  this  hearing  on 
human  rights  issues  regarding  various  U.S.  policy  concerns  because 
we  feel,  speaking  for  Human  Rights  Watch/Africa  (HRW/Africa), 
that  human  rights  issues  are  integn*al  and  crucial  to  all  aspects  of 
political,  economic,  and  other  issues  that  are  of  concern. 

As  a  Sudanese  from  the  North,  I  am  Sudanese  who  used  to  teach 
law  at  the  University  of  Khartoum.  I  associate  myself  with  your 
press  statement  regarding  the  bombing  of  civilians  in  the  South.  I 
see  your  statement  as  symbolic  and  significant  in  the  face  of  dis- 
regard of  the  government  in  the  North  for  the  sorts  of  international 
pressures  that  has  been  applied  to  at  least  achieve  a  short  term 
lull  in  the  bombing  of  civilians  in  the  South. 

Now,  we  see  a  resumption  which  indicates  an  intransigence  and 
disregard  for  international  public  opinion,  and  for  that  reason,  I 
feel  that  calls  for  stronger  action  that  we  have  seen  in  your  state- 
ment, I  think,  are  justified  in  my  view  as  a  Sudanese  from  the 
North. 

In  particular,  I  think  that  considerations  of  arms  embargoes 
would  be  very  appropriate,  even  for  the  political  and  symbolic  im- 
pact, if  not  for  their  effective  implementation. 

Regarding  the  conflict  in  the  south  of  Sudan  and  the  tremendous 
human  toll  of  that  conflict,  we  (HRW/Africa)  have  documented 
egregious  human  rights  violations  by  all  sides  to  the  conflict  in  the 
South.  That  is  very  unfortunate,  that  we  have  not  seen  from  the 
factions  of  SPIjVSPLM,  sufficient  regard  for  the  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  conditions  of  their  own  constituencies  and  that  is  a 
serious  matter  of  concern  for  us — HRW/Africa. 

However,  we  do  blame  and  hold  the  government  in  the  North  to 
be  the  primary  cause  of  human  rights  violations  in  the  Sudan,  both 
north  and  south,  and  we  continue  to  monitor  gross  human  rights 
violations  in  the  North  regarding  political  figures  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary citizens.  Harassment  and  intimidation  continues  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  but  the  level  of  violence  and  the  level  of 
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violations  in  the  North,  of  course,  does  not  compare  to  what  pre- 
vails in  the  South. 

Speaking  as  a  Sudanese  also  and 

Mr.  Johnston.  Say  that  again  now.  The  level  of  human  rights 
violations  in  the  North  do  not  compare  to  the  violations  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  other  words,  the  South  are  so  much  more 
prevalent? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Right. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Even  today,  among  the — oh,  among  the  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  government's  respon- 
sibility for  human  rights  violations,  sajdng  that  it  is  responsible  for 
more  human  rights  violations  in  the  South,  although  there  are  also 
serious  human  rights  violations  in  the  North  committed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  sorry.  I  just  missed  it. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Yes.  On  the  ISADD  initiatives,  I  think  that  we  see 
a  lot  of  hope  in  the  region  for  mediation  and  we  feel  that,  again, 
citing  earlier  support  which  was  expressed  for  this  initiative,  that 
the  investment,  strong  investment,  material  and  otherwise,  should 
go  into  enhancing  this  process  because  it  has,  for  a  variety  of  politi- 
cal, tactical,  logistical  factors,  it  has  a  good  chance  of  working. 

However,  we  feel  that  this  mediation  has  to  address  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  conflict  in  the  Sudan.  It  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  the  present  government's  failure  to  respect  the  rights  of  southern 
Sudanese,  but  even  civilian  northern  governments  have  failed  to 
address  the  concerns  of  southern  Sudanese,  so  I  think  the  ISADD 
initiative  should  look  into  the  broader  issues  of  northern  political 
ambivalence,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  issues  of  Islarnic 
law  and  its  implications  for  all  Sudanese,  especially  non-Muslim 
Sudanese. 

Because  of  the  constraints  of  time,  I  would  like  to  move  on  to  So- 
malia and  then  Ethiopia,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions subsequently. 

On  Somalia,  our  recent  investigation  due  to  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks  confirms,  unfortunately,  a  negative  evaluation  of  all  the  ini- 
tiatives for  the  year  of  1993.  I  mean  the  obvious  or  the  impres- 
sionistic evidence  that  one  may  have  had  is  now  confirmed  in  our 
investigation  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  role,  but 
our  concern  is  that  the  failure  of  the  humanitarian  intervention  we 
have  seen  in  Somalia  should  not  prompt  an  extreme  reaction  of 
total  withdrawal  and  lack  of  interest. 

We  know  it  was  with  dissatisfaction  that  some  international 
Orces  will  continue  to  be  present,  but  we  are  concerned  about  the 
level  of  coordination  among  the  international  actors  past  the  end 
of  this  month,  March  1994.  We  have  seen  initiatives  regarding  cre- 
ating of  police  forces  and  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  iudici- 
ary.  But  we  do  not  see  a  coordination  of  these  activities,  and  won- 
der what  sort  of  structures  and  forces  that  Somalia  would  end  up 
with  if  we  have  Scandinavian  and  other  European,  also  American 
Governments  acting  individually  and  not  coordinating  on  these 
very  important  issues. 
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Our  prime  concern  regarding  Somalia  remains  the  lack  of  ac- 
countability for  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law  violations  that 
we  have  seen  throughout  the  international  deployment  in  Somalia. 
As  our  report,  which  will  come  out  soon,  will  clearly  document,  and 
despite  the  credible  charges  and  accusations  and  documentation  we 
have  of  violations  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  human  rights  law,  by  all 
sides  of  the  conflict,  including  the  U.N.  force,  we  have  not  seen  a 
will  to  pursue  accountabiUty  seriously.  We  also  regret  the  fact  tiiat 
throughout  this  intervention,  human  rights  concerns,  which  under- 
lie the  conflict  to  start  with,  have  not  been  placed  at  the  center  of 
the  initiative  or  at  least  considered  seriously.  We  would,  therefore, 
plead  very  strongly  that  any  future  plans  regarding  Somalia  should 
integrate  human  rights  concerns  and  accountability  issues. 

There  are  many  ways  of  holding  international  actors  and  local 
actors  responsible  for  human  rights  law  violations  which  can  be  im- 
plemented even  in  a  state  of  lawlessness  and  lack  of  a  state  as  seen 
in  Somalia  today. 

Finally  on  Ethiopia,  I  would  like  to  associate  HRW/Africa  with 
the  chairman's  remarks  regarding  the  lack  of  progress  over  the  last 
few  months.  The  tremendous  international  goodwill  and  support 
that  have  been  put  forward  for  Ethiopia  remains,  I  think,  but  I 
think  there  is  anxiety  regarding  the  structures  of  political  freedom, 
political  participation,  especially  in  light  of  the  June  5  election.  We 
are  concerned  about  reports  of  harassment  of  political  opponents, 
harassment  of  fledgling  political  organizations  and  parties,  and  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  the  press  that  we  have  seen  evidence  of 
We  are  concerned  about  these  and  other  serious  problems  and  in- 
tend to  pursue  them  more  strongly. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  respectfully  here  is  that  the  good- 
will and  support  for  the  Etniopian  transition  should  continue  be- 
cause it  is  significant  not  only  for  the  Horn  of  Africa,  but  the  whole 
of  the  continent.  But  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  terms  and  struc- 
ture of  aid  in  terms  of  technical  assistance  that  is  provided  and  so 
on,  human  rights  concerns,  accountability,  current  violations  is- 
sues, as  well  as  the  question  of  due  process  regarding  the  Mengistu 
regime  officials  who  are  now  still  awaiting  trial,  all  of  these  issues 
have  to  be  kept  alive  and  addressed.  The  Ethiopian  Grovemment 
should  not  just  get  a  blank  check  of  approval  and  support. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  listening  to  me  on  this  short  improvised  sort 
of  statement,  and  I  beg  permission  to  present  something  in  writing 
subsequently. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  were  very  helpful,  particularly  on  the  three 
countries  we  needed  a  report  on. 

Dr.  Copson.  I  have  read  a  lot  of  your  books. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  COPSON,  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE,  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Copson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  central  Africa  and  the  situation  there  and  its 
implications  for  the  United  States.  I  will  briefly  summarize  my 
written  testimony. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  right. 
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Mr.  CoPSON.  I  regret  to  report  that  throughout  this  region  the 
current  situation  with  respect  to  both  politics  and  economics  is  ex- 
tremely grave,  as  bad  or  worse  than  at  any  time  since  independ- 
ence came  to  central  Africa.  Violent  ethnic  clashes,  thwarted  demo- 
cratic hopes,  human  rights  abuses,  refugee  flows,  cross-border  arms 
traffic  and  a  range  of  crippling  economic  problems  have  cast  a  pall 
over  this  region's  future. 

Indeed,  the  situation  has  deteriorated  so  seriously  over  the  past 
3  or  4  years  that  a  worst-case  scenario  has  now  become  entirely 
plausible.  This  scenario  could  include  the  breakup  of  Zaire  and  eth- 
nic conflict  in  several  countries  on  a  scale  comparable  to  that  seen 
in  recent  years  in  Somalia  and  Liberia.  The  state  structures  and 
boundaries  of  today  could  become  increasingly  meaningless  amid 
immense  human  suffering  as  the  region  moves  through  a  violent 
transition  to  an  uncertain  destination. 

At  the  center  of  this  region  and  its  turmoil  is  Zaire,  sub-Saharan 
Africa's  second  largest  country  in  area  and,  with  nearly  40  million 
people,  its  third  or  fourth  most  populous.  Zaire  borders  nine  other 
states,  and  events  there  can  affect  much  of  Africa.  By  virtue  of  its 
size,  mineral  endowment  and  vast  resources  of  land  and  water, 
Zaire  ought  to  be  a  wealthy  nation  and  a  major  contributor  to  the 
world  economy. 

But  today,  after  nearly  30  years  under  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  gov- 
ernment appears  to  have  collapsed  over  much  of  Zaire.  There  are 
ominous  signs  of  separatism  in  mineral-rich  Shaba  province,  ethnic 
cleansing  in  Shaba  province  and  in  northeastern  Zaire.  Zaire's  cur- 
rency is  now  nearly  valueless,  and  transportation  has  broken  down 
over  wide  areas.  The  capital  is  subject  to  repeated  violence. 

In  Congo,  Zaire's  neighbor  to  the  West,  a  democratic  transition 
appeared  to  be  well  under  way  in  1992,  when  free  Presidential 
elections  took  place.  But  tensions  and  suspicions  surrounding  legis- 
lative elections  in  May  1993,  deteriorated  into  armed  clashes  along 
ethnic  lines,  and,  as  recently  as  January  21,  the  U.S.  Ambassador's 
home  was  hit  in  the  crossfire  in  Congo. 

In  January,  the  Congolese  saw  the  value  of  their  currency  cut  in 
half  as  France  imposed  a  devaluation  of  the  French-backed  CFA 
franc. 

In  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  which  border  Zaire  to  the  East,  there 
had  been  also  significant  recent  progress  toward  democracy  and 
peace,  but  now  the  ancient  conflicts  between  the  Hutu  majorities 
and  the  Tutsi  minorities  in  each  country  have  intensified  once 
again. 

In  Rwanda,  although  the  numbers  killed  in  the  most  recent  vio- 
lence to  date  appear  fairly  small,  the  future  of  the  August  1993, 
peace  accord  has  been  cast  into  doubt.  There  is  every  reason  to  be 
concerned  since  ethnic  conflict  in  this  country  cost  perhaps  100,000 
lives  in  1956  to  1965. 

In  Burundi,  the  recently  elected  President  Melchior  Ndadaye  was 
assassinated  on  October  21  in  a  coup  attempt  launched  by  dis- 
affected Tutsi  elements  in  the  military,  setting  off  a  new  round  of 
ethnic  violence.  Some  estimates  of  the  number  killed  in  this  vio- 
lence run  in  excess  of  100,000,  though  the  numbers  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  few  days  are  somewhat  less.  Here,  again,  there  has  been 
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extensive  violence  in  the  past,  so  you  have  to  be  concerned  about 
this  most  recent  problem. 

In  my  written  testimony  I  also  touch  on  the  political  develop- 
ments in  Gabon  and  the  Central  African  Republic,  which  also  have 
suffered  from  that  devaluation  I  mentioned.  Political  developments 
there  have  been  less  violent,  but  there  are  also  some  ominous 
trends  that  bear  watching. 

The  turmoil  in  central  Africa  today  should  not  distract  us  from 
recognizing  some  positive  forces  and  developments  that  may  well 
be  worth  encouraging.  In  much  of  the  region,  churches  are  strong 
and  active  in  support  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

Indigenous  human  rights  groups,  human  rights  advocacy  organi- 
zations from  overseas,  and  nongovernmental  refugee  and  relief  or- 
ganizations are  trying  to  promote  justice  and  relieve  suffering.  The 
United  Nations  is  active  not  only  in  Rwanda,  where  it  has  deployed 
peacekeepers,  but  also  in  Zaire,  where  it  is  mediating  among  the 
contending  parties. 

The  U.N.  is  also  trying  to  restore  peace  in  Angola,  where  a  re- 
turn to  stability  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  Zaire.  And  I  also 
mention  the  activities  of  African  diplomats  in  the  OAU. 

In  Zaire,  domestic  and  foreign  pressures  have  led  Mobutu  and 
much  of  the  Zairian  opposition  to  attempt  once  more  to  reach  an 
accommodation,  but  whether  the  new  combined  parliament,  which 
is  a  very  large  legislative — ^very  large  body,  will  succeed  in  orches- 
trating some  sort  of  transition  or  fall  victim  to  further  delaying  tac- 
tics on  the  part  of  the  President  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  are  also  some  recent  hopeful  political  developments  in 
Congo  and  Burundi. 

Three  external  actors  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  politics  of 
central  Africa:  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States.  But  with 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  the  rationale  for  any  of  these  countries  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  involvement  has  been  weakened. 

In  central  Africa  itself,  many  believe  that  the  conservative 
French  Government  of  Edouard  Balladur,  which  came  to  power  in 
March  1993,  is  actually  sympathetic  to  authoritarian  leaders,  but 
every  public  indication  to  date  is  that  France  is  continuing  to  insist 
on  political  reform  and  economic  liberalization.  A  more  important 
concern  may  be  whether  or  not  France  is  now  significantly  dis- 
engaging from  the  affairs  of  this  troubled  region. 

For  the  United  States,  the  primary  rationale  for  involvement  in 
central  Africa  today  is  humanitarian.  There  may  again  come  a  time 
when  we  have  important  economic  reasons  for  being  involved  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  region  has  deteriorated  too  severely 
for  economics  to  be  a  factor  at  present. 

In  view  of  post-cold  war  constraints  on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  what 
options  are  available  to  policymakers  in  central  Africa?  Well,  cer- 
tainly, as  we  have  heard  today,  food  aid  and  humanitarian  relief 
will  be  a  major  instrument  of  policy.  Policymakers  are  already 
speaking  of  doubling  food  aid  in  Zaire  this  year  and  we  just  heard 
tripling  next  year. 

Diplomacv  and  mediation  will  be  important  instruments  of  pol- 
icy, but  Mobutu's  resistance  to  outside  pressures  remains  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  gains  that  might  be  won  through  diplomacy  and  medi- 
ation. Many  will  be  continuing  to  urge  that  the  United  States  find 
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ways  of  intensifying  the  sanctions  that  have  already  been  imposed 
against  Mobutu's  regime. 

The  United  States  seems  certain  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
United  Nations  in  the  area,  but  many  will  urge  that  we  do  more 
through  that  body,  and  there  may  also  be  support  for  further  U.S. 
assistance  to  strengthen  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  in  its 
peacekeeping  and  conflict  resolution  capabilities. 

Finally,  some  may  think  it  wise  for  the  United  States  to  expand 
access  to  education  and  training  programs  for  people  from  this  re- 
gion so  that  we  can  take  part  in  helping  to  develop  new  genera- 
tions of  regional  leaders  because  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  we  will 
have  to  look  to  new  generations  for  substantial  improvement  in 
central  Africa's  prospects. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Copson  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Copson,  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  staff  have  asked  me  to 
be  ready  to  say  a  few  words  on  Nigeria  and  Liberia,  but  I  could 
save  that  and  see  if  it  comes  up  in  questions.  Or  I  could  say  some- 
thing now  if  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  about  addressing  Nigeria?  That  is  not  in 
your  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Copson.  No,  this  just  came  up  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  you  would,  please. 

Mr.  Copson.  I  would  be  happy  to  say  something  about  it. 

In  January,  the  government  m  Nigeria  did  break  away  from  the 
economic  reform  plan  that  it  had  been  participating  in  with  sup- 
port from  the  donor  community.  It  suspended  repayment  of  foreign 
debt,  it  set  a  highly  unrealistic  exchange  rate,  and  it  took  control 
over  all  foreign  exchange  transactions. 

Now  these  moves  are  temporarily  popular  within  Nigeria  where 
there  had  been  resentment  about  the  reform  program,  out  I  think 
they  are  inevitably  going  to  lead  to  serious  economic  problems  in 
the  near  future.  Already  cocoa  farmers  are  being  badly  hurt  be- 
cause all  of  a  sudden  foreigners  are  having  to  spend  much  more  to 
get  the  currency  to  buy  Nigerian  cocoa,  and  the  oil  companies  are 
reporting  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  exchange  needed  to  maintain 
their  equipment. 

Meanwhile,  General  Abacha's  government,  which  seized  power  in 
November,  is  moving  very  slowly  on  political  reform.  It  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  a  proposed  constitutional  conference, 
but  no  major  reform  figure  is  on  this  commission.  And  so  in  coming 
months  you  could  have  an  economic 

Mr.  Johnston.  Say  that  again.  There  are  no  major  reform  peo- 
ple  

Mr.  Copson.  No,  there  are  some  lawyers,  some  academics,  some 
business  people,  but  no  one  who  is  really  recognized  as  a  major 
leader  in  democracy  of  the  human  rights  movement  in  Nigeria  is 
there.  So  you  could  have  in  coming  months  an  economic  downturn 
coupled  with  rising  political  frustrations,  and  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  prescription  for  unrest  in  Nigeria. 

I  will  just  mention  this  dispute  which  has  been  escalating  in  the 
past  few  days  between  Nigeria  and  Cameroon  over  the  Bakazi  pe- 
ninsula, which  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  is  supposedly— and  is 
rich  in  oil  deposits.  This  kind  of  dispute  is  usually  settled  in  Africa 
by  mediation.  There  have  been  very  few  armed  conflicts  over  dis- 
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puted  boundaries  in  Africa,  but  troops  from  both  countries  now  are 
confronting  each  other  across  a  river,  and  it  could  be  that  further 
conflict  is  possible. 

And  I  think  that  such  a  conflict  could  be  very  serious  for  Nigeria, 
in  part  because  it  has  many  oil  installations  offshore  in  this  area. 
If  they  were  attacked,  that  would  be  a  problem.  And  France  has 
a  defense  pact  with  Cameroon,  and  so  Nigeria  could  be  in  serious 
problem  here.  So  there  are  three  big  problems  in  Nigeria  that  I 
think  could  cause  trouble. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Patriotism  is  the  last  vestige  of  a  scoundrel. 

Mr.  CoPSON.  Busy  minds 

Mr.  Johnston.  At  least  we  have  a  war  across  borders.  It  would 
be  something  new  to  look  at,  anyway. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

In  your  opinion,  then,  as  relates  to  Nigeria — and  maybe,  Ms. 
Baker,  you  might  want  to  comment,  too — would  you  or  any  of  the 
three  of  you,  what  would  you  suggest  the  U.S.  policy  be  toward  Ni- 
geria? 

Mr.  Copson.  Well,  as  you  know,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  finds  it  hard  to  recommend  policies. 

Well,  in  each  of  the  African  countries  where  you  have  had  a  seri- 
ous internal  conflict,  a  major  part  of  the  problem  has  always  been 
the  failure  to  listen  to  the  diverse  groups  in  society  and  to  give 
them  a  voice  in  government.  And  here  in  Nigeria,  because  of  the 
aborted  election  in  southern  Nigeria,  the  Yoruba  and  also  Ibo  peo- 
ple feel  that  northern  domination  is  continuing.  And  until  these  di- 
verse groups  are  brought  into  the  system  somehow,  the  potential 
for  a  serious  eruption  is  there.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  our  policy- 
makers would  be  well  advised  to  continue  to  push  for  democratiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Payne.  Actually,  the  June  12  election  there  was  sort  of  a — 
each  region  sort  of  had  a  kind  of  uniform  vote.  It  wasn't  where  peo- 
ple voted  ethnically  or  religiously.  It  was  sort  of  a  guy  got  a  little 
bit  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Copson.  It  seemed  a  very  positive  development. 

Mr.  Payne.  Right.  Would  anyone  else  like  to  comment? 

Ms.  Baker.  I  would  just  make  one  comment,  and  that  is  that  I 
think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  administration  has  taken  a  very 
strong  stand  against  Nigeria,  but  there  is  a  trap.  And  that  is  that 
if  we  Keep  saying  that  we  want  Nigeria  to  make  stronger  moves  to- 
ward democratization,  we  have  seen  elsewhere  where  that  can  be 
used  to  postpone  democratization. 

In  other  words,  there  could  be  a  process  of  unending  appointing 
commissions,  setting  up  a  constitutional  conference,  saying  any 
issue  can  be  on  the  table  and  so  forth,  when,  in  fact,  Nigeria  al- 
ready has  a  very  good  record  of  putting  together  a  constitution  and 
thinking  about  how  to  balance  ethnic  and  regional  forces.  And  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  make  it  very  clear  to  them  that  posturing 
toward  democracy  is  very  different  from  actually  implementing  it 
and  that  it  would  serve  them  very  well  for  this  regime  to  set  a  date 
and  a  timetable  for  whatever  plan  they  want  to  put  on  the  table 
for  the  international  community  to  respond  to. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  They  will  have  a  timetable,  but  it  is  not  in  this 
century. 

Ms.  Baker.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Abacha  has  said  that  he  would  only 
set  a  date  for  return  to  civilian  rule  after  the  deliberations  of  the 
constitutional  conference  were  complete,  and  there  is  no  date  set 
for  the  completion  of  the  constitutional  conference,  so  this  could  go 
on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Even  the  elections  that  were  held  on  June  12  were 
postponed  several  times,  I  believe. 

Ms.  Baker,  Exactly,  and  then  annulled  before  the  results  came 
in. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  that  was  a  new  term.  We  hadn't  seen  an  elec- 
tion annulled.  We  have  seen  Presidents  run  out  but  not  annulled, 
so  that  was  a  different  process.  It  was  creative. 

In  Somalia,  there  is  the  attempt  to  build  a  police  force,  as  has 
been  mentioned.  Do  you  feel  that  that  is  on  target  and  do  you  see 
March  30,  any  semblance  of  when  that  date  comes  of  a  police  unit 
that  would  be  able  to  be  effective  at  all? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Unfortunately,  I  don't  see  that  possibility.  What, 
in  fact,  is  concerning  HRW/Africa  is  the  lack  of  coordination  in  the 
reconstruction  of  police  and  judiciary  institutions  in  Somalia,  that 
we  have  different  initiatives  going  on  simultaneously  without  co- 
ordination. 

If  I  may  quote  one  of  the  observers  of  the  region  who  had  said 
that  what  we  have  seen  in  Somalia  is  not  just  simply  a  fractioning 
of  the  state  but  a  shattering  of  the  state.  So  it  is  a  long,  tedious 
process  of  picking  up  the  pieces.  And  jumping  to  sort  of  visions  of 
a  police  force  that  can  be  functional  and  operational  in  Somalia  by 
the  end  of  March  is  really  very  unrealistic  and  also  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  complexity  of  the  state  building  and  society — ^building 
processes  that  we  should  be  looking  at. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Copson,  Zaire,  Mobutu,  if  you  were  Secretary 
of  State  what  would  you  do  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Copson.  Well,  I  would  be 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  would  ask  for  a  recount  first,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Copson.  I  would  be  very  concerned  about  this  combined  par- 
liament which  has  just  been  created  involving  the  High  Council  of 
the  Republic  and  the  pro-Mobutu  parliament  from  the  past.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  very  large  body  it  is  going  to  have  a  hard  time  acting, 
and  we  don't  even  know  what  degree  of  support  Mobutu  might  now 
have  in  that  parliament,  you  know. 

It  is  conceivable  that  he  will  be  able  to  influence  that  parliament 
much  more  effectively  than  we  might  have  thought  before,  and  so 
it  is  remotely — it  is  possible  that  this  new  body  is  going  to  be 
viewed  in  retrospect  as  another  veiy  clever  tactic  by  Mobutu  to 
delay  the  process  of  change,  so — and  our  instruments  of  policy  in 
Zaire  have  been  pretty  well  used  up. 

We  don't  have  an  ambassador  there  now.  We  are  not — it  is  such 
a  large  and  complicated  situation,  it  is  hard  to  envision  the  admin- 
istration supporting  a  peacekeeping  force,  if  it  is  reluctant  to  per- 
sist in  Somalia.  So  I  think  public  exposure  and  discussion  of  the 
situation  there,  urging  an  advocacy  support  for  the  U.N.  and  its 
mediation  efforts,  these  would  be  important. 
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Mr,  Johnston.  Everything  is  this  one  man.  How  do  we  get  rid 
of  him  and  still  not  violate  U.S.  law  since  Peru?  Chile,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  CoPSON.  He  still  seems  to  be  able  to  dominate  so  effectively 
the  political  elite  within  Zaire,  the  people  who  are  in  the  opposition 
and 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Pajme  and  I  were  there,  and  we  saw  children 
in  the  third  stage  of  malnutrition,  right  there  in  the  capital. 

Mr.  CoPSON.  I  know  that,  there  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  the  ironic  thing  is  that  we  went  to  Zaire  be- 
cause of  the  disruption.  We  were  sitting  there  in  the  Ambassador's 
house  looking  north  across  the  river,  and  they  were  fighting  in 
Brazzaville.  You  might  think  we  had  gone  to  the  wrong  coimtry  be- 
cause everywhere  we  went  violence  broke  out,  it  seems. 

Mr.  Copson.  I  can  remember  over  a  decade  ago,  I  think  in  this 
very  room,  Karl  FBond  testified,  and  at  that  time  he  was  the  great 
Zairian  opposition  leader,  and  he  was  going  to  go  back  and  change 
things  with  American  support,  yet  now  he  is  part  of  the  Mobutu 
government. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  in  fact,  everyone  we  saw  from  the  opposition 
there,  was  at  one  time  an  alumnus  of  Mobutu's  party. 

Let  me  talk  about  France  just  a  second. 

Mr.  Copson.  A  little  bit. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  let's  talk  about  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic. You  are  not  enthusiastic  about  that  recent  election  there? 

Mr.  Copson.  Well,  it  is  just  that  the  person  who  won  it,  again, 
had  associations  with  the  previous  dictator,  the  self-styled  emperor 
Bokassa,  and,  of  course,  even  if  he  should  try  to  implement  good 
policies  it  is  a  landlocked  country  with  no  resources,  and  they  are 
very  upset  about  the  devaluation  of  the  CFA  franc,  so  it  is  hard  to 
see  them  making  much  progress. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Back  to  the  country  of  France  itself,  is  their  en- 
gagement in  this  continent  really  humanitarian  or  is  it  all  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Copson.  Well,  business  has  certainly  been  a  major  compo- 
nent of  their  involvement. 

I  think  in  the  French  Grovemment  now  people  speak  of  different 
centers  of  influence  over  French  policy.  The  Prime  Minister 
Balladur  is  someone  who  hasn't  had  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  in- 
terest in  Africa  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  be  continuing  in  kinds  of 
policies  France  had  been  advocating  before  the  election. 

But  then  you  have  other  advisers  who  have  deep  ties  to  Africa 
and  African  leaders  in  the  conservative  coalition,  £ind  I  think  they 
are  exerting  an  influence  on  French  policy  as  well. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Baker,  number  six  on  your  list  of  future  suc- 
cesses of  South  Africa  was  the  charisma  of  Nelson  Mandela.  He  has 
not  been  endowed  with  immortality.  Have  you  looked  at  the  next 
level  of  the  ANC,  Ramaphosa  and  Mbeki,  that  group?  Are  they  ca- 
pable of  continuing  to  keep  the  ship  afloat? 

Ms.  Baker.  I  certainly  think  they  are  and  so  is  the  organization 
itself,  although  their  greatest  problems  are  at  the  grassroots.  But 
in  terms  of  having  a  leadership  structure  to  carry  on,  yes,  I  do 
think  that  the  ANC  is  very  capable  of  that.  And  I  wouldn't  limit 
it  to  the  ANC.  I  think  there  are  other  parties  as  well  that  have  an 
outstanding  leadership  capability. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  If  we  see  a  huge  breakthrough  in  the  next  couple 
of  days,  with  Inkatha  coming  out  of  the  Freedom  AlHance,  do  you 
then  see  the  Afrikaaners,  the  conservative  party,  following? 

Ms.  Baker.  First  of  all,  I  don't  see  a  huge  breakthrough  with 
Inkatha.  I  think  this  is  going  to  go  on  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Even  after  the  election? 

Ms.  Baker.  I  think  it  may  well  go  on  after  the  election.  I  think 
that  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  been  mentioned,  that  they 
don't  have  to  necessarily  reach  an  agreement  prior  to  the  election 
but  could  continue  to  negotiate  some  of  these  constitutional  points 
that  Inkatha  is  raising  even  after  the  election. 

I  think  one  of  the  points  that  has  not  been  looked  at  closely 
enough  is  that  they  had  agreed  to  international  mediation.  The 
terms  of  that  are  not  clear  yet.  It  seemed  from  the  press  reports 
that  both  the  ANC  and  Inkatha  were  willing  to  let  some  inter- 
national mediation  have  the  final  word,  which  I  find  difficult  that 
that  was  exactly  what  they  were  going  to  say. 

I  can  see  international  mediation  trying  to  narrow  the  dif- 
ferences. I  would  like  to  know  more  about  mat.  If  that  was  true, 
then  I  do  think  the  possibilitv  for  a  breakthrough  is  more  plausible. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Binding  aroitration? 

Ms.  Baker.  Some  sort  of  binding  political  arbitration.  If,  in  fact, 
Inkatha  does  come  on  board,  then  I  think  the  biggest  threat  to  the 
election  has  been  significantly  reduced  because,  while  there  is 
going  to  be  continuing  threat  oi  violence,  the  real  threat  was  in  cre- 
ating a  level  of  intimidation,  particularly  throughout  the  province 
of  Natal,  that  would  remove  virtually  25  percent  of  the  electorate 
from  the  opportunity  of  having  a  free  and  fair  election.  And  that 
is  a  significant  proportion  which  could  then  equip  people  to  charge 
that  it  wasn't  a  free  and  fair  election. 

I  think  the  white  right  would  be  reduced  and  marginalized  to 
such  a  point,  then,  that  they  would  either  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion or  withhold  their  say,  and  they  would  just  be  marginalized. 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  are  an  anachronism  anyway.  The  rhetoric 
that  they  gave  us  says  they  are  still  fighting  communism. 

Ms.  Baker.  Right.  And  they  don't  even  represent  the  majority  of 
Afrikaaners.  I  think  that  is  misleading.  They  represent  maybe  a 
third  of  the  Afrikaaner  electorate. 

Mr.  Johnston.  A  group  came  last  week,  and  I  referred  to  the 
Afrikaaner  party.  And  this  Afrikaaner  corrected  me,  and  justifiably 
so. 

SADC.  We  went  into  their  headquarters  in  Botswana.  What  is 
your  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency? 

Ms.  Baker.  Well,  it  hasn't  really  been  tested  yet,  and  I  think  the 
whole  region  is  trying  to  reexamine  the  mechanisms  through  which 
regional  economic  cooperation  can  be  pursued.  And  I  was  involved 
in  an  economic  conference  in  South  Africa  in  April  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  focused  on  the  whole  question  of  economic  co- 
operation in  southern  Africa. 

SADC  was  originally  created  to  enable  the  states  above  South  Af- 
rica to  survive  against  South  Africa.  Then  the  simplistic  notion  was 
that  once  you  got  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa,  they  would  just 
join.  But  it  wasn't  structured  that  way,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  hav- 
ing second  thoughts  now  and  saying,  well,  it  was  too  ambitious  the 
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way  it  was  set  up,  and  it  should  be  done  more  on  either  a  sector- 
by-sector  or  project-by-project  basis  for  economic  cooperation. 

So  you  really  have  to  look  at  what  the  southern  Airicans  are  say- 
ing about  SADC  or  any  other  form  of  economic  cooperation. 

Mr.  Johnston.  There  are  two  perspectives,  you  know,  one  that 
they  are  really  ridine  on  the  back  of  the  lion  when  it  comes  to 
South  Africa.  Mozambique  was  upset  because  they  were  ready  to 
get  a  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant,  and  it  went  to  South  i^rica.  Bot- 
swana is  scared  to  death  that  once  South  Africa  elects  a  majority 
government,  any  industry  that  they  have  in  their  country  will  be 
sucked  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  SADC.  But  it  looked 
like  an  emplo)rment  agency  to  me.  It  looked  like  a  big  bureaucracy. 

Ms.  Baker.  Well,  it  was  originally  created  specifically  to  avoid 
that.  They  weren't  even  going  to  have  a  secretariat  for  that  reason. 
They  doled  out.  They  appropriated  the 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  was  just  a  broker  then? 

Ms.  Baker.  It  was  a  broker  where  they  would  assign  one  sector, 
for  example,  transportation  for  one  of  the  countries  to  take  the  lead 
on  that.  And  agriculture,  another  country  would  take  the  lead  on 
that.  But  there  simply  hasn't  been  enough  progress  on  SADC 
projects  to  really  make  an  evaluation  of  it.  It  just  was  I  think 
handicapped  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Jump  in  anytime. 

Doctor,  while  I  am  criticizing  organizations  in  Afi^ca,  what  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  OAU? 

Mr.  CoPSON.  Well,  I  think  under  their  current  Secretary  General, 
Salim  Salim,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  efficiency.  He  is  a  very 
energetic  and  capable  individual. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  like  saying  human  rights  in  Ethiopia  has 
made  a  big  move  forward. 

Mr.  CoPSON.  And  he  has  launched  a  major  drive  to  enhance  the 
OALTs  peacekeeping  mediation  capabilities,  but  he  is  just  tremen- 
dously hampered  by  lack  of  resources,  and 

Mr.  Johnston.  He  said  the  member  countries  just  don't  pay 
their  assessment? 

Mr.  CopsoN.  They  don't  pay  their  dues,  including  the  largest  and 
the  wealthiest  countries  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Copson.  So  it  is  hard  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  these  ini- 
tiatives. But  they  did — ^in  Rwanda,  for  example,  they  employed  a 
small  cease-fire  monitoring  team  even  before  the  United  Nations 
arrived. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  didn't  realize  that. 

Mr.  Copson.  So  there  are  some  signs. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  they  need  to  change  their  charter  to  give 
them  greater  powers  and  flexibility? 

Mr.  Copson.  Well,  there  are  leaders  within  Afinca  who  favor 
that,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  most  of  the  Afirican  states  favoring  such 
a  possibility.  They  are  so  concerned  about  their  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  United  States  never  is.  You  can't  imagine 
how  graciously  we  gave  up  command  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  Somalia. 
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Speaking  of  Somalia,  Mr.  An-Na'im,  you  said  we  should  not  with- 
draw completely.  You  said  there  were  human  rights  violations, 
even  by  U.N.  forces.  When  was  that,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances? And  were  they  U.S.  forces  at  the  time? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  The  problem  is  that  there  have  not  been  serious 
investigations  of  the  charges  that  there  have  been  violations. 

We  have  seen,  for  example,  in  October,  around  incidents  with  the 
U.S.  forces  being  attacked,  that  there  have  been  several  hundred — 
close  to  1,000— Somalis  killed  or  injured  in  apparent  reprisals  and 
no  evidence  of  U.N.  having  conducted  an  investigation.  So  the  inci- 
dents where  we  have  seen  evidence  or  indications  of  violations  of 
the  laws  of  war  or  of  human  rights  law  are  numerous.  The  lack  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  U.N.  makes  it  difficult  to  conclude 
with  cre^bility  who  is  responsible,  to  what  extent  and  under  what 
circumstances. 

But  the  evidence  indicates  that,  yes,  there  have  been  many  inci- 
dents where  at  least  there  is  the  appearance  of  serious  violations 
by  U.N.  forces,  but  we  do  not — our  report  would  try  to  document 
or  to  present  the  available  evidence,  but  it  cannot  be  conclusive  in 
a  judicial  sense. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  see.  Is  there  any  one  country,  the  Pakistanis, 
us,  the  Indians,  the  Germans,  the  Australians,  that  are  more  egre- 
gious than  others? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  which  forces  but  they 
are  U.N.  forces.  And,  of  course,  the  implications  are  for  the  Somalis 
that  the  perception  is  the  U.N.  is  a  party  to  the  conflict,  that  it  has 
lost  its  neutrality,  and,  as  such,  it  has  lost  its  ability  to  mediate 
and  to  reconstitute  the  Somali  state.  So  that  is,  I  think,  maybe  the 
more  serious  long-term  damage  in  addition  to  the  individual  cases 
where  we  have  not  seen  an  investigation  and  remedy. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  might  be  a  mission  for  the  OAU  to  go  in 
there,  at  least  in  that  capacity,  since  the  U.N.  is  so  tainted. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Actually,  ISADD  also  is  engaged  in  a  regional  me- 
diation initiative,  so  maybe  that  could  also  bring  the  promise  that 
we  see  in  Somalia — speaking  as,  at  least,  African  myself-y-that 
maybe  with  the  absence  of  the  state  and  the  absence  of  inter- 
national heavy  involvement,  the  Somalis  would  really  have  to 
confront  their  own  predicament  and  then  forces  of  traditional  civil 
society  will  emerge  and  take  over.  There  is  nothing  new  about  eth- 
nic and  clan  conflict.  We  have  had  all  that  throughout  history  with 
the  ability  to  mediate  and  to  develop  consensus,  some  conflict,  some 
violence,  but  also  some  successes.  So  maybe  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  U.N.  forces  in  1993,  mavbe  the  Somalis  will  be  confronted 
with  issues  and  then  there  will  be  hope. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  same  players  that  were  there  2  years  ago. 
The  famine  was  not  caused  by  the  drought.  The  famine  was  caused 
bv  the  civil  war.  And  unless  there  is  the  rule  of  law,  as  I  say,  and 
civility  returns  to  this  country,  I  see  the  clans  going  back  in,  the 
technicals  going  back  in,  and  the  only  people  that  suffer  are  women 
and  children.  I  didn't  see  any  men  starving  at  the  time. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  I  agree  completely,  sir,  but  the  question  is  how  to 
reconstitute  the  rule  of  law.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  exter- 
nally inject  some  elements,  which  I  think  is  doubtful,  or  whether 
you  would  enlist  the  help  of  local  actors — or  sort  of  hope  that  dy- 
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namics  of  the  local  power  structure  of  inter-clan  relationships 
would  regain  the  initiative  and  then  support  that  initiative  from 
outside, 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  said  that  in  Ethiopia  there  was  a  lack  of 
progress  over  the  past  several  months.  Has  there  been  any 
progress  at  all  in  human  rights  since  the  Meles  government  took 
over? 

Mr,  An-Na'im.  We  are  still  investigating  the  precise  tallies  that 
we  have  received.  In  fact,  our  mission  is  going  to  Ethiopia  later  this 
month,  so  I  would  hold  judgment  on  individual  cases — but  I  was 
there  in  November  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  I  heard  at  that  point 
that  the  complaints  that  people  were  making  related  to  more  re- 
cent rather  than  earlier  problems,  so  it  could  oe  because  of  the  po- 
litical circumstances  of  transition, 

Mr,  Johnston,  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  people  are  still 
in  jail  awaiting  trial  as  a  result  of  the  Mengistu  regime? 

Mr,  An-Na'im.  1,200 — ^roughly  1,200.  And  there  is  a  special  office, 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  which  had  received  significant 
international  support  to  conduct  investigations  so  that  the  trials 
would  be  exemplary  in  terms  of  accountability  and  the  rule  of  law. 

And  maybe  tnat  is  the  reason  for  the  delay  we  are  seeing.  People 
have  been  detained  for  more  than  2  years  and  are  waiting  for  that 
long.  The  government  keeps  repeating  that  is  only  because  it  wants 
to  do  everything  by  the  book  and  to  do  it  properly,  but  still  some 
people  feel  that  the  delay  is  excessive. 

We  expect  the  trials  to  start  by  this  month  because  last  time  we 
talked  to  the  Special  Prosecutor's  Office,  they  were  saying  that 
they  do  have  files  ready  to  go  to  trial  in  some  major  cases. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  exactly  what  they  told  me  a  year  ago 
when  I  took  over  this  committee,  identically  verbatim,  that  they 
were  ready  to  go  to  trial. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  They  are  using  a  process  of  computerization  of  evi- 
dence that  they  hope  would  allow  them  to  go  for  the  big  fish  rather 
than  the  petty  offenders,  but 

Mr.  Johnston.  Why  don't  they  let  the  petty  offenders  out  on  bail 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  get  back  to  Sudan.  You  are  a  Sudanese 
from  north  Sudan?  I  assume  a  Moslem? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Should  we  try  to  get  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
to  have  an  embargo  on  this  country,  arms  embargo,  oil  embargo 
and  quarantine  the  port  of  Sudan? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  As  a  Sudanese,  not  speaking  for  Human  Rights 
Watch 

Mr.  Johnston.  Everyone  is  an  individual  on  embarrassing  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  As  a  Sudanese,  I  say,  yes,  because ^ 

Mr.  Johnston.  Go  ahead  and  break  their  arms. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  It  is  just  such  a  desperate  situation  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South.  The  ruthlessness  and  even  basic  common  decency, 
let  alone  any  questions  of  rule  of  law  and  human  rights  is  just 
lacking  in  the  behavior  of  this  government.  And  given  the  weak- 
ness of  the  opposition  and  its  disorganized  state  and  its  ambiva- 
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lence  regarding  the  basic  issues,  I  don't  see  a  viable  initiative  from 
the  northern  opposition  to  really  turn  the  table. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  don't? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  At  this  point,  it  is  not  in  the  cards. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  about  those  in  exile  in  Egypt,  former  gen- 
erals and  such;  you  don't  see  them  marshaling  forces  back  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  At  this  point,  I  have  not  seen  any  indication  of    . 
their  ability  to  do  so.  They  had  more  thcin  one  good  occasion  to  do    ! 
that,  and  the  level  of  rhetoric  still  pertains,  but  tney  remain  ambiv- 
alent. 

Even  last  week  in  Geneva,  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  con- 
sidering the  report  about  Sudan,  the  opposition,  northern  opposi- 
tion, were  ambivalent  regarding  the  level  of  condemnation  that 
came  out  of  the  special  rapporteur's  report  regarding  the  North. 

So  speaking  as  a  Sudanese  I  would  say  yes.  I  would  see  particu- 
lar issues,  the  Security  Council,  looking  for  arms  embargo  to  start 
with  and  looking  for  other  ways  of  seriously  pressuring  the  govern- 
ment in  the  North  would  be  legitimate  and  very  valid,  in  fact  im- 
perative even. 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  after  5  so  if  any  of  you  have  to  leave  just 
get  up  and  walk  out  because  I  have  several  more  questions. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  we  look  at  the  situation  in  Zaire,  do  you  think 
that  we  ought  to  continue  to  have  a  policy  that  is  sort  of  driven 
by  the  French  or  do  you  think  the  United  States  should  sort  of 
break  away  and  attempt  to  show  some  initiative? 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  Excuse  me,  sir? 

Mr.  Payne.  On  the  question  of  Zaire,  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  following  France,  and  I  was  just  wondering  whether  that  is  a 
good  policy. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues,  I  would  say 
yes.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  case  of  Zaire,  that  the  Europeans 
have  a  stronger  leverage  point  regarding  Zaire  and  Mobutu  in  par- 
ticular than  the  United  States  would  have. 

For  example,  if  one  is  to  think  of  issues  of  freezing  of  assets  as 
a  possible  way  of  pressuring  Mobutu  into  political  concessions, 
most  of  his  assets  are  in  Europe  and  very  little  is  in  this  country. 
So  that,  thinking  of  the  Mobutu  factor  in  the  Zairian  situation,  I 
would  say  that  Europeans,  especially  France  and  Belgium  maybe 
have  better  leverage.  In  that  sense,  it  is  advisable  to  coordinate  our 
case  with  them  on  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  question  in  Eritrea  of  the  attempt  to  demobilize 
and  reduce  the  size  of  the  army,  do  you  feel  that  enough  emphasis 
is  being  put  on  downsizing  and  demobilization,  that  whole  thing? 

Because,  as  you  know,  in  Liberia  it  is  going  to  be  a  question. 
There  is  one  in  Mozambique,  if  Angola  settles  down  there,  too. 
Even  in  South  Africa.  They  will  have  to  have  a  new  integrated 
army.  And  you  would  have  to  downsize  many,  many  people  from 
the  old  South  African  army.  Uganda  is  grappling  with  the  problem. 

Any  of  you,  do  you  feel  there  should  oe  more  of  an  empnasis  on 
this  whole  conversion — I  g^ess  we  could  call  it — or  demobilization? 

Mr.  CoPSON.  Well,  certainly  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  The  easy 
availability  of  arms  around  Africa  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
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conflict  and  violence,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  that 
level  of  weapons  is  an  excellent  way  to  go. 

And  I  think  Liberia  for  the  next  few  weeks  is  going  to  be  a  very 
important  test  not  only  of  whether  demobilization  can  be  an  effec- 
tive policy  but  also  whether  African  peacekeepers  can  carry  it  out. 
Because  you  have  not  only  now  the  former  ECOMOG  peacekeeping 
participants,  but  they  have  been  joined  bv  soldiers  from  Tanzania 
and  Uganda.  And  over  the  next  few  weeks  they  will  be  trying  to 
carry  this  out.  If  they  succeed,  it  will  be  a  very  positive  develop- 
ment and  one  that  might  be  applied  elsewhere. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  would  only  add  to  that,  Mr.  Payne,  that  the  whole 
issue  of  security  is  one  that  is  something  that  applies  all  over  Afri- 
ca. We  tend  to  look  at  it  iust  in  terms  of  downsizing  the  military 
or  demobilization  when  there  is  a  conflict  and  then  bringing  in 
peacekeepers  and  then  everybody  goes  home.  And  most  of  these  Af- 
rican states  do  not  have  adequate  police  forces. 

And  I  understand  the  historical  problems  the  Congpress  have  had 
in  getting  involved  in  any  sort  of^  training  of  police  forces,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  security  and 
particularly  the  inadequacies  of  many  African  states  to  have  really 
a  good  police  force  and  find  some  way  of  addressing  those  issues 
so  that  Africans  can  police  themselves. 

Mr.  An-Na'im.  If  I  may  add  in  relation  to  Eritrea  in  particular, 
a  couple  of  factors.  One  is  that  demobilization  also  requires  tremen- 
dous resources  to  redeploy  or  to  employ  and  to  g^ve  people  alter- 
natives to  life  in  the  military. 

Second  is  that,  in  the  case  of  Eritrea,  there  is  still  a  continuing 
threat  from  the  Sudan  Government  in  the  North,  destabilizing  Eri- 
trea at  this  point.  There  have  been  incidents  of  infiltration  and 
cross-border  incidents  which  might  raise  concerns  with  the  Eri- 
trean  Government  regarding  its  security  from  the  Sudan  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Dr.  Baker,  you  did  not  exude  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  meeting  yesterday  between  Buthelezi  and  Mandela. 
What  is  your  level  of  enthusiasm  on  the  Lusaka  meeting  in  An- 
gola? 

Ms.  Baker.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  correct  the  impression.  I 
am  enthusiastic  about  the  meeting.  I  do  think  it  was  a  break- 
through. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  guess  my  question  was  get  them  in  the  tent  be- 
fore the  election. 

Ms.  Baker.  That  is  right.  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  breakthrough 
in  terms  a  firm  agreement  for  participation,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
breakthrough  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  going  to  begin  a  new  level 
of  negotiations  between  Inkatha  and  the  ANC.  But  by  no  means 
are  they  out  of  the  woods,  and  by  no  means  have  they  struck  such 
an  agreement,  but  at  least  they  are  talking  to  each  other  at  a  high 
level. 

I  don't  know  the  details  of  the  Lusaka  meeting,  but  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  is  a  real  chance  here  of  getting  them  together. 
However,  I  do  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Savimbi,  while  he  said 
he  was  negotiating  in  good  faith,  has  also  warned  that  he  has 
enough  arms  to  fignt  on  for  another  10  years. 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  does  the  government,  though. 
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Ms.  Baker.  Well,  you  just  don't  know  what  the  level  of  exhaus- 
tion is  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  that  the  only  thing  that  brought  the 
Mozambicans  together  is  exhaustion. 

Ms.  Baker.  Exactly.  My  real  concern  in  Angola  is  that  the  inter- 
national community  is  so  exhausted  from  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations that  even  if  there  is  a  peace  agreement  there  won't  be  the 
resources  necessary  to  really  make  it  a  firm  one  and  implemented 
the  way  it  should  be  with  an  adequate  level  of  peacekeepers,  with 
an  adequate  level  of  also  constitutionaHsm. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Angola  fell  apart,  as  everyone  has  ana- 
lyzed, is  that  we  tried  to  get  a  peace  agreement  on  the  cheap.  An- 
other reason  is  that  they  haven't  really  talked  about  what  would 
happen  after  the  election:  What  role  would  there  be  for  the  loser? 
And  would  there  be  separation  of  powers?  Would  there  be  regional- 
ism or  federalism?  Would  there  be  a  place?  They  both  thought  they 
would  win,  and  when  one  party  didn't,  they  called  it  off. 

As  opposed  to  South  Africa,  for  example,  where  I  think  every  pos- 
sibility has  been  thought  of,  and  they  tried  to  create  opportunities 
for  so-called  losers  of  the  election  to  come  back  and  contest  another 
day  and  also  have  the  power  bases  and  participation  in  parliament. 

This  kind  of  discussion  has  not  gone  on  in  Angola  and,  I  must 
warn  also,  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  Mozambique.  And  I  am  a 
little  bit  concerned  about  this  being  regarded  as  a  winner-take-all 
election  in  Angola  without  adequate  thought  being  given  to  other 
levels  of  participation. 

So  those  are  the  two  things  that  concern  me  most,  that  even  if 
there  is  an  agreement  in  Lusaka  that  the  international  community 
will  not  follow  through  adequately.  It  is  a  very  big  coimtir.  It  is 
not  like  Namibia  in  tne  sense  that  you  can  have  fairly  modest  re- 
sources, although  at  the  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  big  program  in 
Namibia,  but  Angola  requires  a  lot  more.  You  need  to  control  some 
70  percent  of  the  country  now. 

I  think  the  problems  of  demobilization  are  going  to  be  massive 
in  Angola,  and  you  simply  have  to  commit,  the  international  com- 
munity has  to  commit  sufficient  resources  not  only  to  end  this  now 
the  longest  conflict  in  Africa  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  region 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Probably  one  of  the  biggest  problems,  is  that  the 
United  States,  after  Somalia,  does  not  have  the  resolve  to  send  the 
first  troops  in. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  am  not  saying  there  has  to  be  American  troops. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  America  has  to  underwrite  it. 

Ms.  Baker.  America  has  to  underwrite  it,  and  I  think  there  has 
to  be  appropriations  for  peacekeeping  operations. 

Mr.  Johnston.  George  Moose  scraped  together  $31  million  for 
Liberia.  They  need  10,000  troops  in  there.  They  said  10,000,  our 
Ambassador  said  5,000,  and  they  have  to  literally  walk  across  the 
country.  When  you  need  an  order  to  hand-down-their-arms,  you 
need  it  from  the  government.  And  I  share  your  pessimism,  too. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  am  very  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  both  sides  are  arming  to  the  teeth.  We  lit- 
erally saw  planes  coming  from  South  Africa,  dropping  things  off  in 
Zimbabwe,  going  to  Zaire  to  pick  up  guns  and  taking  them  back  to 
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Angola.  The  Angolans  are  also  using  their  oil  money  to  arm,  while 
they  are  sitting  in  Lusaka. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  think  if  this  attempt  fails  in  Angola,  Angola  may 
well  go  the  way  of  Zaire,  and  possibly  even  partition,  until  they 
just  fight  until  they  are  exhausted.  The  international  community 
either  must  show  its  commitment  to  resolving  this  conflict — and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  damaging  conflicts  in  all  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Johnston.  With  9  million  mines. 

Ms.  Baker.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Johnston.  My  last  question  is  to  you,  also. 

In  your  testimony  you  said  the  African  population  will  be  expect- 
ing grand  things  from  the  new  government,  goals  that  are  probably 
beyond  its  reach.  Isn't  that  a  very  serious  problem?  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  looking  for  this  for  100  years  now,  and,  it  has  come 
overnight — assuming  mat  the  majority  wins.  And  they  are  going  to 
expect  housing.  They  are  going  to  expect  everything.  And  it  is  going 
to  be  impossible,  even  under  the  most  ideal  conditions,  to  deliver 
that. 

Ms.  Baker.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  rhetoric 
in  the  campaign  inevitably — promises,  promises. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  taught  them  well. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  think  the  World  Bank  is  very  concerned  for  that, 
and  I  think  that  is  why  we  have  to  mobilize  resources  and  think 
through  very  carefully  whatever  aid  we  are  going  to  channel 
through  is  really  going  to  address  those  needs.  There  is  inevitably 
going  to  be  disappointment,  but  there  has  to  be  visible  signs  that 
tneir  life  is  improving. 

If  you  are  building  new  housing  in  the  township,  albeit  not  at  the 
scale  that  eveiyone  wishes,  at  least  you  will  see  that  there  is 
progress,  and  I  think  the  African  population  will  see  there  is 
progpress.  But  there  has  to  be  measurable  progress  at  the  grass- 
roots. If  they  do  see  that  an  elite  class  or  a  middle  class  in  the 
urban  areas  are  the  only  ones  who  are  benefiting,  and  particularly 
the  politicigins,  or  if  there  is  a  significant  increase  in  corruption  or 
any  of  that,  that  is  when  I  think  that  you  will  get  a  backlash. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  thought  just  a  simple  thing  like  bringing  a  light 
bulb  into  the  shacks  in  5ie  townships  would  be  a  big  leap  forward. 

Ms.  Baker.  Actually,  there  is  a  lot  of  negotiations  on  that  now 
with  the  Electricity  Supply  Corporation  in  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  parastatels,  and  they  are  negotiating  that  for  the 
electrification  of  the  townships. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  disagree  with  you  a  little  on  higher  education. 
When  Nelson  Mandela  got  out  of  prison,  the  first  thing  he  said  was 
that  he  was  going  to  nationalize  everything.  And  we  went  and 
grabbed  his  top-level  economists  and  sent  them  to  NC  State  and 
to  Temple  and  to  American  universities  and  made  them  free  mar- 
ket people  and  sent  them  back.  Not  that  eveiy  18-year-old  black 
high  school  graduate  should  go  to  the  United  States  for  a  college 
education,  but  we  should  still  send  a  lot  of  them. 

Ms.  Baker.  I  think  we  ou^t  to  build  local  institutions  that  can 
train  even  more. 

I  taught  in  African  universities  for  some  time,  and  I  saw  the  pat- 
tern develop  where  the  cream  of  the  crop,  that  is,  those  African 
families  who  could  send  their  children  abroad  and  those  who  could 
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compete  and  were  the  smartest,  could  get  scholarships  abroad,  al- 
ways studies  abroad.  And  the  local  institutions,  therefore,  suffered 
because  the  cream  of  the  crop  always  went  outside,  and  foreign  de- 
grees were  always  more  prestigious. 

I  think  it  is  time  not  to  end  scholarships  abroad  but  really  to 
look  at  how  local  institutions  could  be  developed,  particularly  be- 
cause there  is  going  to  be  such  a  need  both  for  public  administra- 
tion officials  and  private-sector  skills  among  blacks,  not  just  lead- 
ers at  the  top,  such  as  the  economic  decisionmakers  that  you  were 
talking  about,  which  are  very  critical,  but  at  the  second  and  the 
third  and  the  fourth  level  as  well. 

And,  also,  I  think  South  Africa  could  be  a  great  magnet  for  edu- 
cation for  all  of  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  true. 

Anything  else?  You  all  were  very  kind  to  be  patient  with  us. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Dan  Burton 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Africa,  these  are  indeed  critical  davs.  We  would  not  be  loyal  to  the  truth  if  we  did 
not  admit  that  the  misery  level  in  Africa  is  still  way  too  high. 

It  is  intolerable  to  accept  the  idea  that  poverty,  famine,  civil  war,  corruption,  and 
dictatorship  are  an  immutable  part  of  the  African  landscape. 

The  people  of  Africa  have  made  it  crystal  clear  that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  gov- 
ernments that  are  not  accountable  to  their  needs  and  aspirations.  Although  it  nas 
been  obvious  for  several  years  now  that  genuine  political  and  free-market  economic 
reform  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  Africa,  the  progress  has  been  way  too  slow. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  progress  is  that  too  many  African  countries  are  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  charity.  Too  manvAfrican  countries  are  mired  in  civil  war, 
famine,  and  disease;  most  ominously,  AIDS.  And  too  many  countries  African  coun- 
tries are  still  brutal  dictatorships.  The  single  worst  humanitarian  disaster  in  the 
world  is  now  occurring  in  Africa.  Three  times  worse  than  Bosnia,  Sudan  is  the  site 
of  nothing  less  than  genocide  being  carried  out  by  the  government  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  south. 

K  U.S.  foreign  assistance  from  any  other  country  for  that  matter,  is  to  have  any 
real  effectiveness,  there  must  be  a  workable  long-term  strategy  to  deal  with  these 
endemic  problems. 

The  goal  must  not  be  merely  to  put  band-aids  on  these  gaping  wounds,  but  to  find 
a  cure  for  the  chronic  suffering.  Nothing  less  than  self-sufficiency  in  Africa  should 
be  our  long-term  goal.  There  is  no  reason  why  Africa,  with  its  resources — natural 
and  human — should  not  be  able  to  feed  itself  and  to  prosper  in  the  future.  To  imply 
otherwise  is  exceedingly  patronizing — and  also  wrong. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

GEORGE  E.  MOOSE 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

ON 
ISSUES  IN  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  AFRICA 

FEBRUARY  24,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman.  MAinbttrs  o£  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subconunittee  on  Acrica: 

T  welcome  thl.*  opportunity  to  discuss  the  role  of 
assistance  progrAins  in  our  policy  toward  Sub-Saharan  Africa.   I 
would  like  to  becfin  by  outlining  U.S.  priorities  in  our 
relationship  with  Africa  and  how  these  priorities  are  furthered 
through  bilsteral  and  niultilsteral  assistance  programs. 
Focusing  next  on  J.S.  bilateral  aid,  I  will  discuss  how  our 
capability  to  help  Africa  will  be  improved  under  the  Peace, 
Prosperity  and  D<!inocracy  Act.  This  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  3  framework  under  which  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa 
and  other  program.?  will  be  administered.   Finally,  as  requested 
in  your  invitation,  I  will  elaborate  on  policies  and  progress 
in  the  key  areas  >£  democratization  and  conflict  resolution. 
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1  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  AID  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Africa  John  HicKs  and  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  African  Affairs  Vince  Kern,  who  will  speak  in 
greater  detail  or.  bilateral  development  assistance  and  military 
assistance,  respectively. 

Policy  Goals  in  P.frica 

As  I  have  stzted  before  this  Subcommittee  on  previous 
occasiDns,  the  CI mton  Administration  has  set  out  the  following 
policy  goals  in  A.iirica: 

—  fostering  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights; 

—  promoting  peace  by  preventing  or  resolving  conflicts; 

—  supporting  economic  growth  and  sustainable  development; 

—  providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  hunger; 

—  increasing  Anitjrican  private  sector  involvement  in  Africa; 
and 

—  integrating  Acrica  into  the  global  economy. 
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The  Peace.  Piosus I i ty.  and.  Dgra-asf jacx_Act 

The  foreign  jssistance  reform  bill  that  the  Administration 
is  proposing — th'3  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of 

1994 will  proviile  a  new  legislative  mandate  and  frameworK  that 

will  help  us  achieve  these  goals.   Indeed,  by  its  very 
organization,  tfna  Act  stresses  the  connection  between  U.S. 
foreign  policy  goals  and  assistance  programs.   Titles  I  through 
V  contain  authorities  to  carry  out  foreign  assistance  programs 
in  the  following  areas  respectively:   Sustainable  Development, 
Building  Democracy,  Promoting  Peace,  Providing  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  anc  Promoting  Growth  Through  Trade  and  Investment. 

This  new  chcctet  is  a  framework;  it  embodies  the  principles 
of  oui  foreign  policy  toward  Africa  and  provides  the  authority 
for  the  executive  branch  to  implement  them  forcefully. 

The  Foreign  ,^ssistance  Act  as  it  currently  exists  js  badly 
outdated  and  contains  numerous  overlapping  and  conflicting 
goals  and  priorities.   The  new  Act  will  allow  us  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  changed  realities  in  a  world  where  rapid 
populction  growth,  famine,  environmental  degradation  and 
disease — net  Comjrunist  subversion — are  the  principal  threats. 
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The  proposed  legislation,  by  linking  resources  to  policy 
objectives,  and  r.ot  to  specific  accounts  or  programs,  will  give 
us  the  flexibility  to  make  use  of  scarce  resources  as 
effectively  as  possible  in  response  to  changing  circwr.stances . 
It  provides  a  fiaraework  for  preventive  diplomacy,  giving  us  the 
means  to  anticipate  threats  and  deal  with  them  before  they 
become  intractable. 

Developrrent  Fund  for  Africa 

Although  thf  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Bill  focuses 
on  policy  objectives,  not  countries  or  regions,  the  special 
needs  and  unique  circumstances  of  Africa  are  explicitly 
recognized.   Title  I,  Chapter  2  covers  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa  (DFA)  and  underscores  its  goals: 

"The  challen'jes  facing  Sub-Saharan  Africa  require  a  steady, 
Icng-term  approach  to  development,  and  therefore  the 
purpose  of  tiie  Development  Fund  for  Africa  shall  continue 
tc  he  to  helo  the  poor  majority  of  men  and  women  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  to  participate  in  a  process  of  long-terra 
development  through  economic  growth  that  is  equitable, 
ptrticipatoiy,  environmenttally  sustainable  and  self 
reliant." 
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Since  Its  Inception  in  1987,  the  DFA  has  been  the 
centerpiece  of  ouc  bilateral  assistance  to  Africa.  Two  key 
features  of  the  DFA  are  flexibility  in  the  use  of  resources, 
and  a  results-orl«nted  approach  that  allows  USAID  to 
concentrate  resources  where  the  economic  and  political 
environment  is  conducive  to  success. 

Between  FY  1E»88  and  1992,  some  $3.5  billion  in  DFA  monies 
have  been  made  available.   As  a  result,  AID  has  been  able  to 
make  a  positive  and  substantive  difference  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Africa.   Among  the  areas  where  U.S.  assistance  has 
had  a  significant  impact  are:  child  survival,  HIV/AIDS,  family 
planning,  basic  oducation,  training  and  capacity  building, 
democratic  governance,  agriculture,  natural  resource  management 
and  environment  and  economic  management. 

In  the  contejct  of  the  new  legislation,  the  Administration 
has  determined  that  a  separate  appropriation  for  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  is  not  apiJCopriate.   I  know  thct  this  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  some  members  of  the  Subcommittee.   But  let  me  assure 
you  that,  if  the  Congress  provides  full  funding  for  the 
President's  fore:ign  affairs  budget,  I  am  confident  that  the 
current  expenditure  level  for  development  assistance  to  Africa 
will  be  maintained. 
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The  Role  of  Multilateral  Programs 

I  should  stiiiss  that  our  bilateral  aid  programs  are  part  of 
a  larger  package  of  assistance.   There  are  limits  to  what  we 
can  do  alone.   W<»  are  the  sixth  largest  donor  in  Africa  and 
directly  provide  only  six  percent  of  total  development 
assistance  to  the  region.   We  must  therefore  support  and  work 
closely  with  the  multilateral  institutions  that  play  e 
prominent  role  in  Africa's  development,  both  as  lenders  and 
sources  of  technical  assistance.   In  any  discussion  of  U.S. 
assistance  for  Africa,  we  musi  therefore  not  overlook  our 
contributions  tc  several  key  institutions.   The  most  important 
of  these  are: 

—  the  International  Development  Association  (IDA),  an 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  that  provides  low-interest 
development  loans  to  low-income  countries;  45-50  percent  of 
IDA  funds  gc>  to  Sub-Saharan  Africa.   (FY  95  request: 

$1.25  billion.) 

—  the  International  Monetary  Fund's  renewed  Enhanced 
Structural  AtJjustment  Facility  (ESAF),  which  provides  money 
on  concessioial  terms  to  the  poorest  countries  (mostly  in 
Africa)  to  facilitate  policy  reform;.  16  African  countries 
are  already  tenefiting  from  ESAFs  and  related  programs. 

(FY  95  request:  $100  million.) 
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.-  the  African  tevelopment  Fund,  which,  in  association  with 
tha  African  Development  Bank,  provides  loans  to  the  poorest 
African  countries,  at  concessional  rates,  for  development 
programs,   (FY  95  request:  $21  million  for  arrears; 
additional  requests  still  under  negotiation.) 

Our  contributions  to  these  multilateral  institutions  are  a 
critically  important  part  of  U.S.  assistance  for  Africa.   They 
are  highly  cost-*;: fective,  since  they  are  leveraged  with  the 
contributions  of  other  governncnts.   For  example,  for  every 
dollar  the  U.S.  contributes  to  IDA,  six  dollars  are  made 
available  for  loais  to  low-income,  mostly  African,  developing 
countries. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  assistance  program  is  our 
participation  with  other  creditor  nations  of  the  Paris  Club  in 
debt  forgiveness  for  low-income,  reforning  countries,  most  of 
thera  in  Africa.   This  will  help  to  reduce  significantly  the 
heavy  burden  of  debt  that  these  countries  currently  face. 
(FY  9S  request:  ;|7  million,  allowing  for  forgiveness  of  a  much 
largei  amount  of  official  outstanding  debt.) 

I  should  als:  mention  the  importance  to  Africa  of  our 
participation  in  such  multilateral  programs  as  the  UN 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  the  UN  Development  Program  (UNDP), 
and  the  UN  Confeience  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD) . 
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In  youi  letter  of  invitation,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  also  asked 
for  my  comments  en   democratization  and  conflict  resolution. 

Eflinfiiu:a.tJLz.d  tdosi 

.1 
The  United  States  wants  to  help  Africans  build  stable, 
honest,  and  demociatic  governments  that  respect  human  rights 
and  that  can  effectively  assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
affairs  and  coopeiate  with  other  states.   Much  progress  has 
been  made.   As  recently  as  1989  there  were  only  four 
democracies  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  Botswana,  the  Gambia, 
Mauritius,  and  Senegal.   Today,  we  note  that  over  twenty 
countries  in  the  region  have  held  multiparty  elections,  and  at 
least  ten  more  ate  expected  tc  do  so  by  the  end  of  1995. 

To  us  as  a  multiracial  society.  South  Africa's  transition 
to  democracy  is  :i'  particular  significance  and  poignancy.  As 
the  world's  oldest  democracy,  we  have  an  enduring  interest  In 
the  success  of  ai:  of  Africa's  new  democracies-   Africans  look 
to  us  for  inspirat.ion  and  support. 

The  Afiministtatior's  support  for  democratization  in  Africa 
extends  beyond  elections.   Africans  will  need  to  install 
democrati-  in£tltutions--i.';ceFendent  judiciaries, 
repressncative  l3<.:lslatures,  transparent  bureaucracies — in 
order  to  ccnsolic^te  democratic  gains.   A  civil  society  and  a 
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political  cultuze  that  cespect  and  protect  those  institutions 
must  take  root  and  flourish.   The  rule  of  law  and  the 
accountability  mechanisms  inherent  in  a  democratic  system  are 
essential  for  economic  development. 

Our  FY  95  request  of  $20  million  for  the  Africa  Regional 
Electoral  Assistance  Fund  will  enable  us  to  continue  building 
transparent  electoral  systems  and  democratic  institutions.   In 
addition,  the  Democracy -and  Hunan  Rights  Fund  gives  small, 
strategic  grants  to  African  organizations  such  as  judiciaries, 
legislatures  and  groups  in  civil  society.  These  regional 
prograiDS  supplement  bilateral  DFA  Democracy  and  Governance 
projects  in  countries  where  democratic  elections  have  made  the 
most  difference. 

We  believe  thit  our  continued  investment  in  African 
democratization,  Ln  concert  with  other  donors  and  NGOs,  will 
help  ensure  re8pe<:t  for  human  rights,  foster  economic 
development,  and  help  reduce  the  need  for  U.S.  conflict 
resolution  and  huiiianitarian  assistance  efforts. 
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qonflict  ResQlut ian 

Prevantion  and  resolution  of  conflict  is  a  major  challenge 
faced  by  Africa  and  Africa's  friends.   Much  of  the  hardship  and 
deprivation  in  Africa  today  results  from  civil  wars  that  have 
raged  across  the  continent.   To  help  meet  this  challenge,  we 
will  continue  tc  support  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations.   The  successful  UN  peacekeeping  effort  in  Namibia 
exemplifies  the  qreat  benefit  of  international  conflict 
resolution  effcr'is.   Encouraged  by  the  Namibian  example,  we  are 
supporting  ongoing  UN  peacekeeping  operations  in  Rwanda, 
Mozamtique,  and  Angola  by  means  of  the  regular  UN  assessment 
process  for  peaciskeeping. 

In  addition,  we  are  proposing  FY  95  peacekeeping  support 
funding  to  continue  assistance  to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  and  to   assist  African  states  committed  to 
participation  ir.  international  peacekeeping  operations.  The 
OAU  is  in  a  unicue  position  to  defuse  conflicts  before  they 
start  or  to  intfer/ene  in  their  early  stages,  thereby  reducing 
the  magnitude  of  human  suffering  and  the  level  of  destruction. 
During  the  Rwand-jn  civil  war  in  1992-1993,  the  OAU  monitored 
the  ceasefire  and,  with  other  African  nediators,  brokered  a 
negotiated  settluinent.   In  November  1993,  the  OAU  formally 
established  a  ccnflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping  mechanism 
withir.  its  Secre:ariat .   We  are  assisting  the  Secretariat  by 
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helping  to  provide  the  necessary  infrastructure  and  sharing 
with  them  U.S.  standards  and  principles  Cor  the  establishment 
and  planning  of  peacekeeping  operations.   We  have  already 
designated  $4.5  million  to  OAU  conflict  management  efforts  and 
are  requesting  an  additional  $5  million  in  FY  95. 

In  Liberia,  £  hybrid  peacekeeping  operation  is  underway 
with  UN  military  observers  and  the  peacekeeping  forces  of  the 
Economic  Ccmmunity  of  West  African  States  Cease-Fire  Monitoring 
Group  (ECOMOG) .   \'/hile  the  conflict  there  has  not  yet  ended, 
the  UN-ECOMOG  force  has  already  helped  to  reduce  the  level  of 
violence.   Horeov-jt,  it  has  provided  the  confidence  necessary 
for  the  parties  t:o  agree  both  to  create  a  transitional 
coalition  governnent  and  to  initiate  disarmament  and 
demobilization.   We  hope  that  this  operation  will  allow  us  to 
avert  a  further  hiimanitarian  disaster  with  adverse  consequences 
for  the  entire  subregion.   If  successful,  we  will  have  obtained 
a  tremendous  return  on  our  investment,  with  no  deployment  of 
U.S.  troops. 

An  additional  $10  million  in  regional  peacekeeping  funding 
would  provide  pe.isekeeping  materiel  (primarily  tactical 
communications  equipment,  reconnaissance  vehicles  and  flak 
vests)  and  training  assistance  to  selected  African  'countries  to 
enhance  their  ce:?abilities  to  participate  in  international  and 
regional  peaceke"»plng  endeavors. 
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We  believe  tnat  this  proposed  inveitmenb  in  conflict 
resolucion  and  peacekeeping  will  save  significant  funding  that 
we  would  otherwist?  need  to  provide  for  humanitarian  assistance 
in  ongoing  conflicts  in  Africa. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Ch&irman,  Africa  today  is  at  a  crossroads.   Numerous 
governments  in  tha  region  have  started  down  the  road  to 
multiparty  democracy.   Many. governments  also  are  undertaking 
necessary,  but  difficult,  economic  refcr.ts.   South  Africa  is 
undergoing  dramsiiic  and  unprecedented  changes.   At  the  same 
time,  the  contirent  is  facing  other  formidable  challenges: 
rapid  populatior  jrowth,  accelerated  environmental  degradation, 
drought,  the  sccurge  of  AIDS.   The  Clinton  Administration  is 
committed  to  asEisting  the  people  of  Africa  as  they  go  through 
these  difficult,  yet  hopeful,  times.   The  proposed  Peace, 
Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  will  allow  us  to  njake 
optimfal  use  of  srarce  resources  and  thereby  enhance  our  ability 
to  help,   with  full  funding  of  the  President's  FY  95  foreign 
affairs  budget  request,  we  wjll  be  able  to  make  a  difference  in 
Africa. 
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STATEMENT  07  JOHH  7.  HICKS 

Assistant  Administrator 

Bureau  for  Africa 

Agency  for  International  Development 

before  the 

Subcommittee  for  Africa 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

D.8.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.c. 

February  24,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  met  in  these  chambers 
ten  months  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  to  discuss  the  vision  of  a  new 
Administration  regarding  U.S.  development  assistance  to  Africa.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  review  how  that  vision  has  taJcen 
shape  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  challenges  that  still  remain  as  we 
seek  to  make  our  efforts  more  relevant  to  a  changed  world  and  new 
domestic  circumstances. 

As  you  noted  in  your  letter  to  the  Agency,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
significant  changes  taking  place  as  the  Administration  seeks  to 
redefine  the  framework  for  foreign  aid  and  how  we  go  about  our 
business — new  legislation,  new  strategies  and  programmatic 
priorities,  and  organizational  and  structural  changes  which  affect 
both  AID/Washington  and  our  field  missions.  We  are  still  in  the 
process  of  this  monumental  task  of  "reinventing"  USAID,  and  so  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  all  the  ramifications  of  these  changes 
for  assistance  to  Africa.  Although  there  are  some  open  issues,  our 
development  program  and  priorities  for  Africa  have  fared  very  well. 
The  Administration  has  demonstrated  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
continent  and  to  building  on  the  excellent  work  initiated  under  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa. 

-  The  proposed  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  (PPDA)  of 
1994  reaffirms  the  special  needs  of  Africa  and  the  principles 
of  the  original  DFA  legislation  in  a  separate  chapter, 
entitled  "Development  Fund  for  Africa."  Moreover,  this  reform 
legislation  "borrows"  many  of  the  innovative  themes  of  the  DFA 
for  application  world-wide,  under  the  "Sustainable 
Development"  title. 

-  The  DFA's  critical  sectoral  priorities,  which  have  provided 
a  framework  for  our  assistance  to  Africa,  are  fully  subsumed 
under  the  new  programmatic  priorities  outlined  to  implement 
the  Administration's  "sustainable  development"  goal. 

-  We  have  increased  support  for  the  democratic  changes  which 
Africans  are  demanding.  It  is  critical  that  political 
transitions  be  successful,  in  order  to  minimize  civil  disorder 
and  upheaval,  broaden  participation  in  economic  and  political 
activities,  and  achieve  sustainable  development. 
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Despite  the  tremendous  pressure  on  development  assistance 
resources,  the  Administration  has  maintained  aid  levels  to 
Africa. 

These  new  strategic  priorities  and  budget  pressures  do 
present  us  with  one  challenge:  broad-based  economic  growth  is 
critical  to  sustaining  all  other  development  investments  in 
Africa,  so  we  must  not  waver  in  our  support  for  strengthening 
agriculture  and  stimulating  private  enterprise  expansion. 

Finally,  as  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  embar)ced 
on  the  closing  of  nine  of  our  country  programs.  While  these 
were  difficult  decisions,  I  believe  that  this  will  enable  us 
to  be  more  effective  in  our  major  African  programs.  We  plan 
to  reprogram  both  the  staff  and  financial  resources  which  will 
be  saved  in  other  African  countries. 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  issues  that  bear  discussion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  begin  my  presentation  with  how  the  proposed  FAA 
legislation  affects  Africa,  discuss  strategy  issues  and  then  move 
to  specific  questions  of  Agency  reorganization  and  its  effect  on 
Africa  bureau  programming. 

TEE  PEACE,  PROSPERITY  AKD  DEMOCRACY  ACT  (PPDA)  OF  1994 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  proposed  the  Peace,  Prosperity 
and  Democracy  Act  (PPDA)  of  1994  which  more  fully  integrates  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  into  American  diplomatic  and  economic  policy 
objectives. 

The  PPDA  is  refora  legislation  that  is  designed  to  overhaul  the 
badly  outdated  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  It  would  replace 
the  cold  war  policy  framework  currently  in  place,  and  bring  much 
needed  strategic  and  administrative  improvements  to  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  The  passage  of  this  bill  is  viewed  by  the 
Clinton  Administration  as  being  a  cornerstone  for  advancing  our 
foreign  policy  agenda. 

This  foreign  policy  strategy,  like  USAID's  recently  articulated 
strategy  papers,  is  based  on  the  notion  of  preventive  diplomacy  — 
recognizing  that  rapid  population  growth,  environmental 
degradation,  nuclear  proliferation,  mass  migrations,  failed  states, 
health  concerns  like  the  AIDS/HIV  epidemic,  and  lack  of  broad-based 
economic  development  are  the  new  international  threats  to  this 
nation.  These  new  threats  can  be  best  met  by  forward  looking 
assistance  policies  that  foster  sustainable  development  and  address 
the  root  causes  of  these  concerns.  Investing  modest  amounts  to 
meet  these  challenges  now  will  save  us  expending  tremendous 
military  and  economic  resources  if  we  allow  these  problems  to  spin 
out  of  control. 
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The  PPDA  is  the  product  of  a  truly  collaborative  and  bipartisan 
effort,  and  the  Administration  has  Incorporated  many  of  the 
suggestions  recommended  by  Congress,  the  development  community,  and 
the  public  after  the  discussion  draft  was  submitted.  These 
improvements  include  walling  off  Title  I  (Sustainable  Development) 
and  capping  funds  for  military  assistance  at  the  level  authorized 
by  Congress. 

The  legislation  has  been  proposed  in  concert  with  a  major  overhaul 
of  USAID  as  part  of  the  Vice-President's  National  Perfonnance 
Review,  which  selected  the  Agency  as  a  model  for  reinventing 
government.  This  reform  legislation  is  an  important  complement  to 
restructuring  and  rightsizing  our  organization,  reengineering 
systems  and  procedures,  and  redefining  strategic  objectives  and 
themes  for  sustainable  development. 

How  the  PPDA  Affects  Africa 

The  PPDA  outlines  a  separate  chapter,  entitled  the  Development  Fund 
for  Africa,  which  contains  a  statement  of  policy  reflecting 
Africa's  special  needs  as  well  as  several  special  authorities  for 
assistance  to  Africa.  The  policy  statement  continues  the 
principles  contained  in  the  current  DFA  legislation.  Most 
importantly,  the  bill  states  that  "the  purpose  of  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa  shall  continue  to  be  to  help  the  poor  majority  of 
men  and  women  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  participate  in  a  process  of 
long-term  development  through  economic  growth  that  is  equitable, 
participatory,  environmentally  sustainable  and  self-reliant." 

The  concerns  outlined  in  the  original  DFA  legislation  were  the 
product  of  a  compact  with  Congress,  and  they  are  mirrored  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  Title  I  of  the  bill.  Promoting  Sustainable 
Development,  under  which  most  assistance  for  Africa  will  be 
authorized,  includes  several  provisions  which  have  been  key  to  the 
DFA  and  makes  them  applicable  world-wide.  These  provisions 
include: 

-  local  participation  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
activities; 

-  country  selection  criteria  which  emphasize  demonstrated 
need,  ability  to  make  effective  use  of  the  assistance,  a 
commitment  to  achieving  clear  development  objectives,  and 
democracy/governance  considerations; 

-  measuring  results;  and 
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-  ensuring  that  economic  growth  is  broad-based  and  includes 
the  poor  majority. 

Pest-Disaster  Reconstruction.  The  disaster  assistance  chapter 
permits  the  use  of  a  portion  of  disaster  assistance  funds  to 
respond  rapidly  to  reconstruction  and  institution-building  needs 
arising  from  natural  or  man-made  disasters.  This  provision, 
essentially  a  continuation  of  the  FY  93  African  Disaster  Assistance 
appropriation  and  the  FY  94  expansion  of  FAA  section  491,  will  help 
us  meet  needs  in  a  number  of  countries,  such  as  Angola  and  Somalia. 

Building  Democracy.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing 
assistance  for  countries  that  are  emerging  as  democratic  societies, 
or  that  are  emerging  from  civil  strife  and  making  progress  toward 
democracy,  will  enable  assistance  to  a  number  of  African  countries 
that  are  undergoing  these  transitions. 

As  outlined  above,  the  proposed  legislation  recognizes  the  special 
needs  of  Africa  and  retains  the  principles  underlying  the  original 
DFA  legislation. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  absence  of  a  separate  appropriation 
for  Africa  has  raised  some  concerns  about  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  Africa.  The  effort  to  move  away  from  earmarks,  as 
proposed  in  the  PPDA,  represents  the  Administration's  desire  to 
make  USAID  programs  and  projects  more  flexible  and  responsive  to 
conditions  in  the  field,  in  order  to  enhance  the  impact  of  our  aid. 
The  lack  of  a  separate  appropriation  for  Africa  is  not  meant  to 
signal  a  lessening  of  commitment  to  our  partners  in  African 
development.  As  USAID  Administrator  Atwood  reaffirmed  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  recently  presented  you  the  five-year 
retrospective  report  on  progress  under  the  DFA,  Africa  is  and  will 
remain  a  key  development  priority  of  this  Administration.  Despite 
the  tremendous  pressures  on  development  assistance  resources,  the 
Administration  has  sustained  aid  levels  to  Africa. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  countries  in  Africa  would  receive 
funds  from  the  Sustainable  Development  account  like  other  countries 
in  the  world.  Sec.  1102(c)(2)(B)  of  the  PPDA  of  1994  contains  a 
provision  similar  to  the  current  DFA  that  Sustainable  Development 
resources  should  be  concentrated  in  countries  with  the  greatest 
need  and  which  will  make  effective  use  of  the  resources.  The  PPDA's 
transfer  provision  (sec.  7101,  similar  to  current  FAA  sec.  610) 
prohibits  use  of  its  transfer  authority  to  transfer  funds  from  the 
Sustainable  Development  account,  other  than  transferring  funds,  as 
in  current  law,  for  operating  expense  (OE)  purposes  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  5%  of  the  general  OE  appropriation. 
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STRATEGIC  PRIORITIES  rOR  AFRICA 

The  economic  development  and  political  challenges  of  Africa  are 
immense.  Our  development  program  in  Africa,  fully  consistent  with 
the  Agency's  sustainable  development  strategy,  represents  an 
integrated  approach  —  one  premised  on  stimulating  broad-based 
economic  growth  and  empowering  the  people  of  Africa.  In  so  doing, 
we  must  also  address  the  threats  to  our  planet  —  environmental 
degradation,  endemic  poverty,  rapid  population  growth,  oppression 
and  anarchy. 

In  Africa,  we  will  be  working  to  make  the  most  impact  with  Halted 
resources,  by  focusing  on  cost-effective  and  direct,  integrated 
interventions  that  promote  the  most  vital  aspects  of  austainatole 
development  that  have  been  articulated  in  the  Agency's  new 
strategies:  broad-based  economic  growth;  stabilizing  population 
growth  and  meeting  pressing  health  concerns;  protecting  the 
environment;  and  fostering  democracy  and  participation  in  social 
and  economic  decision-making;  as  well  as  meeting  humanitarian 
crises.  These  programmatic  priorities  closely  mirror  the  DFA's 
critical  sectoral  priorities,  which  have  provided  a  framework  for 
our  assistance  to  Africa.  Consequently,  I  do  not  anticipate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  significant  shifts  in  the  focus  of  our  assistance,  in 
light  of  either  the  proposed  legislation  or  the  Agency's  new 
sustainable  development  strategy. 

A  remaining  issue,  however,  is  the  relative  importance  we  will  give 
to  these  integrated  objectives.  Clearly,  financial  and  staff 
resources  constraints  will  require  us  to  make  some  programming 
choices  across  the  continent  and  within  individual  country 
programs.  We  must  carefully  balance  our  investments  in  productive 
sectors  with  assistance  to  non-growth  activities.  Increased 
investment  in  family  planning,  child  survival,  the  environment  and 
building  democracy  is  important  for  development,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  broad-based,  sustainable  growth  in  Africa.  In 
fact,  without  growth,  efforts  in  these  areas  are  likely  to  be 
undermined  and  progress  and  impact  will  not  be  sustainable. 

Continuing  Our  Commitment  to  Broad-based  Economic  Growth  in  Africa 

Our  assistance  to  Africa  must  stimulate  economic  growth  in  order  to 
move  beyond  dependency  of  individuals  on  the  state  and  beyond 
dependency  of  African  states  on  donors.  To  promote  broad-based, 
sustainable  development  in  Africa,  I  believe  we  need  to  continue, 
and  expand,  our  support  to  developing  the  twin  pillars  of  African 
economies:  smallholder  agriculture  and  small  enterprises. 
Agriculture  remains  the  backbone  of  all  African  economies;  it 
affects  the  well-being  of  virtually  all  Africans,  in  terms  of 
household  income  and  food  security,  as  well  as  the  national 
economy.  We  also  need  to  help  diversify  African  economies  through 
micro,  small  and  medium-sized  enterprise  development.   Private 
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sector  expansion  helps  provide  badly  needed  off-farm  enploynent, 
and  it  enables  better  health,  feunily  planning  and  education 
services  to  be  made  available  to  more  people. 

There  is  broad  consensus  in  the  Administration  and  Congress  that 
the  DFA  has  proven  to  be  a  very  effective  framework  for  USAID 
assistance  to  Africa.  This  was  clearly  evidenced  in  our  five  year 
report  on  the  performance  of  the  DFA  —  Africa;  Growth  Renewed. 
Hope  Rekindled  —  which  we  presented  to  you  and  Chairman  Simon  on 
February  10.  With  its  innovative  approach  and  themes  —  critical 
sector  priorities  and  country-level  programming,  increased 
flexibility  and  accountability  for  program  effectiveness, 
participation  of  local  people,  consultation  and  donor  coordination 
—  the  DFA  has  enabled  USAID  both  to  continue  its  long-term 
investments  in  agriculture/ natural  resources  management,  feunily 
planning,  child  survival,  HIV/AIDS  and  basic  education,  and,  more 
recently,  to  respond  to  Africa's  dramatic  political  changes  with 
support  for  democratic  reform  and  building  civil  societies. 

The  Importance  of  Program  Support  for  Sectoral  Reforms 

It  is  critical  that  we  redress  policy  and  institutional  constraints 
which  impede  sustainable  development  in  the  sectors  where  USAID  is 
involved.  Consequently,  under  the  DFA,  we  have  often  programmed 
non-project  assistance  (NPA)  to  maximize  the  impact  and 
sustainability  of  our  project  assistance  —  whether  it  be  in 
agriculture,  natural  resource  management,  family  health,  education, 
or  private  sector  development. 

The  new  legislation  provides  for  sector  program  assistance  (cf. 
section  8202)  .  In  the  last  couple  years,  NPA  levels  to  Africa, 
which  have  typically  been  about  25%  of  DFA  resources,  have 
declined;  however,  we  remain  committed  to  using  this  mode  of 
assistance,  when  it  is  appropriate,  for  achieving  our  strategic 
objectives. 

Democracy  and  Governance  Interventions:   Elections  in  Perspective 

I  would  like  to  return  to  a  priority  area  I  touched  on  earlier  - 
that  of  democracy  and  governance.  We  are  committed  to  expanding 
our  support  for  strengthening  democratic  governance  in  Africa  — 
not  only  because  it  is  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  goal,  but  because  it 
is  critical  to  achieving  participatory,  broad-based  development. 
And  it's  what  Africans  want. 

Although  Africans  have  been  influenced  by  changes  in  the  world 
around  them,  the  movement  towards  democratization  in  Africa  is 
African-led,  not  simply  donor- imposed.  The  events  of  the  last 
several  years  demonstrate  that  the  African  people  want  change. 
Average   citizens   expect   government   to   be   accountable   and 
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transparent.  They  are  demanding  a  role  in  shaping  their  political 
and  economic  destinies.  We  must  be  prepared  to  support  peaceful 
political  transitions,  the  consolidation  of  democratic  movements, 
and  the  building  of  civil  societies. 

The  committee  has  raised  a  concern  that  there  is  an  imbalance  in 
our  democracy/ governance  programs  with  a  majority  of  resources 
expended  on  election  support.  I  would  therefore  like  to  cleurify 
our  strategic  approach  in  this  area  and  discuss  the  distribution  of 
resources  between  the  various  program  components. 

Our  approach  and  interventions  vary  according  to  a  country's 
progress  and  commitment  to  democratization.  We  have  identified 
three  stages  of  democratization,  which  influence  the  type  and  level 
of  aid  we  provide:  the  pre-transition  stage,  where  the  government 
is  discouraging  the  democratization  process;  the  transition  period, 
which  includes  those  countries  seriously  moving  in  the  direction  of 
conducting  fair  and  representative  elections;  and  the  consolidation 
period,  which  includes  those  countries  that  have  successfully 
conducted  fair  and  representative  national  elections,  are  focussed 
on  strengthening  democratic  state  institutions  and  civil  society, 
and  are  increasing  the  transparency,  openness  and  accountability  of 
public  sector  institutions. 

Our  democracy  activities  are  in  response  to  opportunities  and  needs 
defined  by  the  African  countries  —  by  their  governments  and  by 
their  citizens.  We  have  a  wide  range  of  resources  available  to  be 
responsive,  including  116(e) ,  African  Regional  Electoral  Assistance 
Fund  (AREAF) ,  bilateral  programs  to  build  civil  society,  and  direct 
democracy/governance  interventions. 

In  the  state  sector,  USAID  provides  assistance  to  the  constitution- 
building  process  as  well  as  capacity-building  of  the  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive  branches  at  the  national,  regional  and  local 
levels  of  government.  In  the  non-state  sector,  USAID  assists  in 
capacity  building  for  intermediating  non-governmental  organizations 
such  as  labor  unions,  business  organizations  and  civic  groups,  as 
well  as  local  NGO  service  organizations.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  our  support  for  empowering  the  African  people  —  politically, 
economically  and  socially  —  and  strengthening  civil  society  cuts 
across  our  programs,  including  our  assistance  in  basic  education 
and  sectoral  policy  reform  programs  which  expand  economic 
opportunities  of  the  poor  majority. 

The  perception  that  democracy/ governance  resources  have  gone 
overwhelmingly  to  election  support  has  been  strongly  influenced  by 
the  sheer  numbers  of  elections  (19  national,  and  innumerable 
regional  and  local)  that  have  occurred  in  Africa  over  the  past 
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three  years.  The  USG  (USAID/State/USIS)  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  staff  and  reporting  attention  to  election  activities.  In 
addition,  international  media  coverage  has  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  elections  as  newsmaking  events  in  the  democracy 
arena  in  Africa. 

Indeed,  elections  are  major  necessary  conditions  for  the  emergence 
of  democracy.  Since  many  African  countries  are  still  in  the  early 
phases  of  a  transition  period,  national  elections  have  dominated 
the  democratization  process  over  the  past  three  years,  with  such 
elections  now  having  occurred  in  19  countries. 

Significant  programmatic  resources  have  been  allocated  to  elections 
during  these  early  stages  of  political  transformation.  However, 
when  total  dollar  resources  allocated  to  democracy/governance  (D/G) 
activities  are  considered,  the  large  majority  of  funding  is  for 
programs  related  to  consolidation,  such  as  democratic  institution 
building  and  strengthening  of  civil  society.  In  FY  92, 
approximately  28%  ($12  million)  of  the  Bureau's  D/G  obligations 
went  directly  to  election  support.  In  FY  93,  reflecting  the 
increase  in  national  elections  in  Africa,  this  proportion  rose  to 
37.6%  ($19  million).  In  FY  94,  obligations  for  election  support 
are  projected  to  decline  to  about  18%  of  total  D/G  resources,  as 
more  and  more  African  countries  move  into  the  consolidation  phase 
of  their  political  transitions  following  elections. 

Support  for  Demobilization 

We  want  to  be  responsive,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Committee's  interest 
in  supporting  demobilization  in  Africa. 

In  FY  1993,  we  obligated  $20  million  for  assistance  related  to 
demobilization  and  reintegration  of  ex-combatants  in  Ethiopia, 
Mozambique  and  Uganda.  For  FY  1994,  we  have  initially  identified 
activities  in  support  of  demobilization  and  reintegration,  which 
total  in  the  range  of  $7-10  million,  although  we  are  not  certain 
that  all  these  will  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  direct  support  for  demobilization,  USAID  is  also 
encouraging  African  countries  to  downsize  their  militaries  through 
reduced  defense  spending.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  multi-donor 
Special  Program  for  Assistance  to  Africa  (SPA) ,  USAID  staff  are 
involved  in  public  expenditure  reviews  which  press  African 
governments  to  reduce  military  spending  and  shift  resources  to 
productive  sectors  and  critical  social  services.  In  addition, 
using  the  Africa  Bureau's  performance-based  budget  allocations 
system,  we  concentrate  U.S.  development  assistance  in  those 
countries  which  have  sound  economic  and  social  policies  and  good 
democracy/governance  practices;  the  level  of  a  country's  military 
expenditure  is  one  of  our  budget  allocation  criteria. 
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REORGAHIZATIOM  AND  RIGBTSIZIMOt   XID/WASBIHGTOH  XHD  THB  FXBLO 

In  order  to  execute  more  effectively  our  new  strategic  objectives, 
the  Agency  Is  being  reorganized  and  rlghtslzed — in  AID/Washlngton 
and  in  the  field.  Six  geographic  bureaus  have  been  consolidated 
into  four,  policy  and  management  functions  have  been  rationalized; 
and  technical  expertise  and  our  crisis  response  capacity  are  being 
bolstered.  One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  AID/Washlngton 
is  the  creation  of  the  Global  (G)  Bureau. 

Individual  bureau  reorganization  plans  are  currently  under  review, 
and  final  decisions  about  staff  allocations  and  progreun  resource 
management  will  be  announced  shortly.  However,  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  relationship  among  the  bureaus  was  announced  in  the  overall 
agency  reorganization  plan  released  last  October. 

The  Africa  Bureau  will  retain  responsibility  for  implementation  and 
monitoring  of  USAID  strategies  and  policies  in  Africa.  The  Bureau 
will  also  approve  new  projects,  conduct  reviews  of  country  and 
field  mission  progress  and  performance,  and  manage  our  performance- 
based  budget  allocation  system. 

According  to  the  overall  Agency  reorganization  plan,  the  "G"  Bureau 
will  be  "principally  a  service  bureau  whose  primary  function  is  to 
provide  technical  advice  and  support  to  the  Agency's  Regional 
Bureaus  and  field  missions..."  The  "G"  Bvireau  will  also  be 
undertaking  programming  in  Africa,  as  its  predecessor,  the  R&D 
Bureau,  did. 

We  are  confident  that  DFA  guidelines  and  principles  will  continue 
to  be  followed  under  the  new  relationship.  First,  Africa  Bureau 
funds  provided  to  the  "G"  Bureau  will  be  applied  only  to  Africa. 
Second,  Africa  Bureau  staff,  and  technical  staff  seconded  from  the 
"G"  Bureau  but  under  the  direction  of  Africa  Bureau  leadership, 
will  closely  monitor  all  activities  in  Africa,  as  is  c\irrently  the 
case.  Third,  Africa  Bureau  management  will  participate  in  a 
variety  of  inter-bureau  fora  (e.g.,  Agency  Research  Council,  Sector 
Councils)  to  ensure  that  activities  undertzOcen  in  Africa  conform  to 
DFA  principles,  and  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  Africans.  Agency 
management  has  made  it  very  clear  that  Africa  Bureau  funds 
transferred  to  the  "G"  Bureau  are  to  be  prograunmed  for  Africa  in 
accordance  with  Africa  Bureau  priorities. 

The  Administration  recognizes  that  the  strength  of  the  Agency  lies 
in  our  overseas  presence.  In  the  current  rlghtslzlng  exercise, 
there  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  balance  between  USAID 
personnel  posted  in  African  field  missions  and  those  in  AID/W. 
However,  it  is  important  to  concentrate  our  field  staff  in  fewer 
countries  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs.  This  was 
the  principal  factor  considered  in  the  closing  of  nine  relatively 
small  African  missions;  the  staff  and  financial  resources  which 
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will  be  saved  and  reprograamed  to  enable  us  to  be  more  effective  In 
our  major  African  progrzuns. 

CL08IHQ 

Amidst  the  sweeping  changes  as  we  reinvent  USAID  and  our  foreign 
aid  program,  I  believe  our  commitment  to  Africa  remains  clear  and 
strong.  I  would  liXe  to  thanX  you  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  members  and  staff  of  your  Committee,  for  your  unwavering 
support  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  African  people. 
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TESTIMONY 

VINCENT  D.  KERN 

DIRECTOR,  AFRICA  REGION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR 

REGIONAL  SECURITY  AFFAIRS 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY  24    1994 


I  APPRECIATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DISCUSS  U.  S.  DEFENSE 
INTERESTS   IN  SUB-SAHARAN   AFRICA. 

IF  I  MAY,  I  HAVE  SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  CONTEXT: 
OUR  STRATEGIC  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA  ARE  VERY  MODEST;    WE  HAVE  NO 
INTEREST  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  MAJOR  OR  PERMANENT  MILITARY 
PRESENCE;    WE  ARE  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  TRANSIT 
AND  OCCASIONAL  FACILITIES  USAGE  WE  DO  HAVE.    WE  STATION  NO 
TROOPS,  HAVE  NO  BASES  AND  HOMEPORT  NO  SHIPS  THERE.    WE  DO  HAVE 
FORMAL  ACCESS  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  KENYA  AS  WELL  AS  WITH 
SOMALIA  AND  LIBERIA  (THESE  LATTER  TWO  ARRANGEMENTS  ARE  OF 
COURSE  CURRENTLY  IN  ABEYANCE),  AND  THE  US  AIR  FORCE  OPERATES  A 
SATELLITE  TRACKING  STATION  IN  THE  SEYCHELLES.    ALL  TOGETHER, 
OTHER  THAN  SOMALIA,  THERE  ARE  FEWER  THAN  300  US  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  PRESENTLY  ASSIGNED  IN  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA,  AND  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  THOSE  ARE  US  MARINE  GUARDS  AT  OUR  EMBASSIES.    THE 
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BALANCE  ARE  ENTIRELY  DEFENSE  ATTACHE  AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
STAFF  PERSONNEL.     AGAIN,  WE  HAVE  VERY  FEW  TANGIBLE  STRATEGIC 
INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA.    THIS,  HOWEVER,  IS  NOT  TO  SAY  THAT  WE  DON'T 
HAVE  A  REAL  INTEREST  IN  THE  AFRICAN  CONTINENT. 

AS  YOU  ALL  KNOW,  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  AFRICA  IS  UNDERGOINC; 
FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE.    THE  END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR  AND  PRIORITY 
SHIFTS  SET  INTO  MOTION  BY  THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  HAVE 
ACCELERATED  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  APPROACHES  IN  THE 
FORMULATION  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY.    THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  STATED 
MAJOR  GOALS  FOR  AFRICA  INCLUDE  THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS,  SUSTAINABLE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION.    CENTRAL  TO  THESE  GOALS  ARE  THE 
COMPLEMENTARY  OBJECTIVES  OF  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND 
PEACEKEEPING,  AND  THE  DOWNSIZING  AND  PROFESSIONALIZATION  OF 
AFRICAN  ARMIES.     U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  ACROSS  THE  SPECTRUM 
HAVE  FOCUSED  THEIR  ATTENTION  ON  THESE  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN 
POLICY  TOWARD  THE  CONTINENT. 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  HAS  AFFIRMED  THAT  THE  U.S.  IS  STRONGLY 
COMMITTED  TO  STRENGTHENING  PEACEKEEPING  CAPABILITIES  TO 
PREVENT,  CONTAIN,  AND  RESOLVE  CONFLICT  ACROSS  THE  GLOBE.    THE 
UNITED  STATES  HAS  PROVIDED  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  PEACEKEEPERS  TO 
U.N.  OPERATIONS  IN  KUWAIT,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  AND  MORE  RECENTLY  IN 
SOMALIA.     PEACEKEEPING  ACTIONS  WHICH  EARLIER  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
VETOED  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ARE  PROLIFERATING.    REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  ALSO  BEGINNINC;  TO  PLAY  A  MORE  ACTIVE  ROLE. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA  IS  PLAYING  ITSELF  OUT  AND  CERTAINLY 
THERE  WILL  BE  LESSONS  FROM  THAT  EXPERIENCE  WHICH  WILL  AFFECT 
OUR  NOTIONS  OF  PEACEKEEPING.    BUT  THE  OVERALL  APPROACH  IS  A 
SOUND  ONE  AND  ONE  WHICH  DESERVES  CONTINUED  ATTENTION. 

ILL  TURN  NOW  TO  YOUR  SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS. 

AS  MANY  OF  YOU  KNOW,  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  1995  FOREIGN  AID 
REQUEST  INCLUDES  $I9.33M  FOR  PROGRAMS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION  AND  PEACEKEEPING  AND  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
DEMOCRATIZATION  OF  MILITARIES  IN  AFRICA.    INCLUDED  IN  THIS 
EFFORT  IS  PROPOSED  FUNDING  TO  CONTINUE  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY  AND  TO  PROVIDE  SUPPORT  TO 
AFRICAN  STATES  COMMITTED  TO  PARTICIPATION  IN  PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS.    THE  $5M  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  OAU  WOULD  HELP  TO  CARRY 
FORWARD  AND  BUILD  UPON  EFFORTS  THAT  ARE  ALREADY  UNDERWAY. 
FY  94  PKO  FUNDING  IS  SUPPORTING  THE  DEPLOYMENT  OF  AN  OAU  FORCE 
TO  BURUNDI  AND  OAU  NEGOTIATING  EFFORTS  IN  THE  HORN  OF  AFRICA. 
FUNDING  IS  ALSO  BEING  USED  TO  PREPARE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
A  SMALL,  PERMANENT  PEACEKEEPING  PLANNING  CELL  IN  THE  OAU.      FY 
95  MONEYS  WILL  PROVIDE  CONTINUED  ASSISTANCE  TOWARD  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  AND  CREDIBLE  CAPABILITY  TO  MANAGE 
PEACEKEEPING.    MUCH  OF  THIS  MONEY  WOULD  BE  USED  TO  ACQUIRE 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND  PROTECTIVE  EQUIPMENT,  VEHICLES,  SHELTER 
AND   RATIONS. 
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$10IVf  HAS  BEEN  REQUESTED  FOR  A  REGIONAL  PEACEKEEPINCI 
ACCOUNT,  PRIMARILY  FOR  FUNDING  THE  PURCHASE  OF  ESSENTIAL 
PEACEKEEPING  MATERIEL,  AS  WELL  AS  TRAININCJ  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SELECTED  AFRICAN  NATIONS. 

AT  THE  MOMENT  I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  THAT  A  STANDING  AFRICAN 
PEACEKEEPING  FORCE  IS  A  REALISTIC  POSSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
FORESEEABLE  FUTURE.     INDEED,  THE  OAU  IS  NOT  SEEKING  SUCH  A 
STANDING  FORCE.     THE  CURRENT  AND  PLANNED  OPERATING  CONCEPT  IS 
ONE  IN  WHICH  THE  OAU  WOULD  CALL  UP  CONTINGENTS  FROM  MEMBER 
STATES  WHEN  A  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATION  IS  REQUIRED  AND  THEN 
MANAGE  THAT  EFFORT.    PEACEKEEPING  IS  CERTAINLY  NOT  NEW  TO 
AFRICA;  THERE  ARE  CURRENTLY  SEVEN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPIN(; 
AND  OBSERVER  MISSIONS  IN  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA,  WITH   AFRICAN 
NATIONS  PARTICIPATING  IN  ALL  OF  THEM. 

UNOSOM  IN  SOMALIA  AND  ONUMOZ  IN  MOZAMBIQUE  HAVE  THUS 
FAR  SHOWN  MIXED  RESULTS  WITH  THE  AFRICAN  UNITS  FROM  ZIMBABWE 
IN  UNOSOM  AND  ZAMBIA  IN  ONUMOZ  PERFORMING  WELL.    THE  REGIONAL 
OPERATION,  ECOMOG  IN  LIBERIA,  WAS  SUSTAINED  AT  FIRST  WITH  WEST 
AFRICAN  PARTICIPATION  BUT  HAS  SINCE  BROADENED  TO  INCLUDE 
OTHER  AFRICAN  FORCES  FROM  UGANDA  AND  TANZANIA.     UNAMIR  IN 
RWANDA  AND  UNOMUR  ON  THE  RWANDA-UGANDA  BORDER  HAVE  BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL  IN  QUELLING  THE  EMERGENT  CIVIL  WAR  BUT  UNAVEM  IN 
AN(;OLA  HAS  NOT  ACHIEVED  ITS  OBJECTIVES.    THERE  IS  ALSO  A  UN 
OBSERVER  MISSION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  TO  MONITOR  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE 
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WHICH,  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  OAU,  WILL  ALSO  MONITOR  THE 
APRIL  ELECTIONS. 

LET  ME  TURN  NEXT  TO  THE  KEY  QUESTION  OF  DOWNSIZINC, 
AFRICAN  MILITARIES.    LARGE  MILITARIES  CONTINUE  TO  BE  AN  ONEROUS 
BURDEN  ON  ALREADY  SEVERELY  STRAINED  AFRICAN  ECONOMIES. 
DOWNSIZING  THOSE  HIGHLY  POLITICIZED  MILITARIES  ALSO 
CONTRIBUTES  DIRECTLY  TO  EFFORTS  TO  ENHANCE  DEMOCRATIZATION. 
WE  BELIEVE  THAT  DOD,  WORKING  CLOSELY  WITH  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT,  HAS  ESTABLISHED     A  SERIES  OF  SMALL,  FOCUSED 
INITIATIVES  THAT  WILL  MAINTAIN  APPROPRIATE  MILITARY 
RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  FRIENDLY  AFRICAN  STATES  IN  THE  1990S  AT  A 
VERY  MODEST  COST.    WE  BELIEVE  STRONGLY  THAT  AFRICAN  STATES 
HAVE  SOME  LEGITIMATE  SECURITY  CONCERNS  AND  THAT  THEY  WILL  IN 
ANY  CASE  MAINTAIN  SUBSTANTIAL  MILITARY  FORCES.    WE  WOULD 
PREFER  A  STRATEGY  OF  CONTINUED  INVOLVEMENT  TO  HELP.  IN 
CONCERT  WITH  THE  MANY  OTHER  FOREIGN  DONORS  INVOLVED, 
PROFESSIONALIZE  AND  RATIONALIZE  THOSE  FORCES.    WE  ACCEPT  THAT 
THIS  IS  A  LONG-TERM  AND  DIFFICULT  TASK. 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  DEMOBILIZATION  AND  DOWNSIZING  OF  AFRICAN 
FORCES,  DOD  HAS  SO  FAR  REMAINED  ESSENTIALLY  ON  THE  SIDELINES 
WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  EXTENDED  TO 
DEMOBILIZED  OR  DEMOBILIZING  TROOPS;  PARTICULAR  EXAMPLES 
INCLUDE  THE  LARGE  DELIVERIES  OF  MREs  TO  THE  DEFEATED  AND 
STARVING  REMNANTS  OF  THE  ETHIOPIAN  ARMY  IN  1991  AND  TO  THE 
ENCAMPED  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  (iOVERNMENT  OF  ANGOLA  AND  UMTA  IN 
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1992.    WE  WANT  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEACE  PROCESS  AND 
CONCURRENT  DEMOBILIZATION  EFFORT  IN  MOZAMBIQUE.    WE  BELIEVE  IT 
IS  USEFUL  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  CAMP  INFRASTRUCTURE,  PROVIDE 
HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE,  AND  EVEN  MEET  SOME  OF  THE  NEEDS  FOR 
GENERAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  SOLDIERS  TO  BE  RETLRNKI) 
TO  THE  CIVIL  ECONOMIES.    OF  COURSE  WE  ARE  IN  A  TIME  OF 
CONSTRAINED  FOREIGN  AID  AND  DEFENSE  RESOURCES,  BUT  I  WOULD  BE 
INTERESTED  IN  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOME  OF  THESE 
POSSIBILITIES. 

ADVISING  AND  ASSISTING  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE 
RESTRUCTURING  AND  "RATIONALIZATION"  OF  THEIR  MILITARY  FORCES. 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  BUILDING  FORCES  MORE  APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  NEEDS. 
MORE  SUPPORTABLE,  AND  LESS  PRONE  TO  INTERFERE  IN  THE  POLITICAL 
PROCESS,  IS  OBVIOUSLY  A  SENSITIVE  AREA  AND  ONE  IN  WHICH  WE  WILL 
CLOSELY  FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT.    WE  WOULD 
EXPECT  OUR  ADVICE  TO  BE  SOUGHT  SELECTIVELY,  BUT  I  CAN  SAY  THAT 
WE  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  ASKED  BY  SEVERAL  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES  TO 
HELP  IN  THIS  AREA;  IN  SOME  CASES  THE  REQUEST  COMES  FROM  THE 
MILITARY  ITSELF,  IN  OTHER  CASES  FROM  THE  CIVILIAN  LEADERSHIP.    I 
THINK  THERE  ARE  MANY  AREAS  IN  WHICH  THE  U.S.  MILITARY  COULD 
OFFER  SOUND  AND  USEFUL  TECHNICAL  ADVICE  ON  THESE  MATTERS:  THE 
QUESTION  IS  WHETHER  THIS  IS  AN  AREA  IN  WHICH  WE  WANT  TO  BE 
SUBSTANTIALLY  INVOLVED  AND  IF  SO,  HOW  BEST  TO  ORCHESTRATE  IT  SO 
THAT  IT  IS  A  HELPFUL  INITIATIVE  AND  NOT  ONE  VIEWED  WITH  SUSPICION 
AND  ALARM,  WHETHER  IN  AFRICA  OR  HERE  AT  HOME. 
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TURNING  TO  DIRECT  TRAINING  IN  AFRICA  (WHICH  MANY  STILL 
REFER  TO  AS  IMET),    WE  CONTINUE  TO  BELIEVE  THAT,  DOLLAR  FOR 
DOLLAR,  IMET  IS  OUR  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  PROGRAM.  IT  GIVES  AFRICAN 
MILITARY  OFFICERS  AND  NCOS     FIRST  CLASS  MILITARY  EDUCATION 
WHILE  EXPOSING  THEM  TO  AMERICAN  BELIEFS  IN  THE  PRIMACY  OF 
CIVILIAN  RULE  AND  THE    ROLE  OF  AN  APOLITICAL  MILITARY  IN    A 
DEMOCRACY.    THE  IMET  PROGRAM  HAD  BEEN  FAIRLY  STABLE  SINCE  THE 
MID  "SOS,  TRAINING  ABOUT  500  TO  600  INDIVIDUALS  PER  YEAR,  THOLKJH 
THIS  PROGRAM  WAS  CUT  BY  ABOUT  FIFTY  PERCENT  LAST  YEAR. 

WE  ARE  ALSO  ENTHUSIASTIC  ABOUT  THE  "EXPANDED  IMET" 
PROGRAM,  WHICH  ALLOWS  US  TO  PROVIDE  TRAINING  TO  MILITARY  AND 
CIVIL  OFFICIALS  IN  MANAGING  AND  ADMINISTERING  MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  BUDGETS,  AND  IN  CREATING  AND  MAINTAINING 
EFFECTIVE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEMS  AND  MILITARY  CODES  OF  CONDUCT, 
INCLUDING  OBSERVANCE  OF  INTERNATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  HUMAN 
RIGHTS.    ALL  OF  THESE  EFFORTS  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AN  ENVIRONMENT  CONDUCIVE  TO  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  CONFLICT. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  HAS  LONG  RECOGNIZED  THE  NEED 
AND  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  NEW  AND  MORE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTIVITIES  IN 
AFRICA,  AND  WE  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  HARD  TO  BRING  THAT  TO 
FRUITION.    WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  WITH  THE  CONGRESS  IN 
THESE  MATTERS. 

AGAIN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  CHANCE  TO  APPEAR  AND  MAKE  THIS 
STATEMENT. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  share  views  on 
the  Bost  important  legislation  involving  foreign  assistance  in  33 
years.  I  and  my  colleagues  at  the  African-American  Institute 
applaud  the  effort  because  of  the  need  for  a  clear,  coherent 
blueprint  that  integrates  foreign  assistance  into  the  larger 
foreign  affairs  equation. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  views  on 
Africa  and  U.S.  responses  to  African  development  needs  as 
envisioned  in  the  Act. 

I .  overview 

I  will  begin  my  remarks  by  putting  Africa  in  the  global 
context,  offer  view:?  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Development  Fxmd 
for  Africa  (DFA),  cite  five  reasons  that  demand  a  funding 
authorization  for  the  DPA,  review  AID'S  new  priorities  and  the 
iiipact  of  a  Global  Iisues  Bureau  for  Africa  and  conclude  with  final 
thoughts  on  strengtiiening  the  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act 
vis-a-vis  Africa. 

Different  polarities — some  old,  some  new — have  replaced  the 
ba-polar  world  of  thta  Cold  War  and  are  reflected  in  the  legislation 
before  us.  East, 'West  polarities  have  been  replaced  with 
interventionism  versus  isolation;  humanitarianism  versus 
realpolitik;  .^luman  rights  versus  business  opportunities;  and  the 
haves  versus  the  have-nots. 

Africa  abounds  with  examples  of  all  four  polarities,  but  the 
most  enduring  is  the  haves  versus  the  have-nots.  We  live  in  a 
world  where  60  percent  of  the  world's  5.6  billion  are  the  have- 
nots.  Africans  coofrise  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  world's 
1  billion  poorest  paople.  With  an  average  GNP  of  $490  per  person, 
Africa  has  the  lowest  life  expectancy,  highest  maternal  mortality 
rates,  highest  ini'ant  mortality  rates,  lowest  mean  years  of 
schooling  and  lowest  literacy  rates  of  any  region  on  earth.  Of  the 
17  countries  '^ith  -he  lowest  human  development  indicators,  15  are 
in  Africa.  Sixteen  of  the  20  poorest  countries  on  earth  are  in 
Africa.  In  Mo2amk>_que,  the  poorest  country  in  the  world,  the 
average  income  is  ^to  per  year. 

Given  its  profound  development  needs  and  accelerating  decline, 
it  is  appropriate  tr.at  Africa  have  its  own  chapter  in  the  proposed 
new  act. 

II.  Effectiveness  of  tha   Developaent  Fund  for  Africa 

The  Developmenc  Fund  for  Africa  comprised  an  important  and 
highly  effective  el  fort  to  address  African  needs  in  the  midst  of 
the  African  debt  crisis  and  the  search  for  sectoral  development 
initiatives  that  could  reinforce  Cold  War  geo-political  strategies. 
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Bnarging  from  1986  discussions  on  a  conpact  for  African 
devclopaent,  cha  DirA  signaled  that  the  U.S.  ac)cnowledged  our 
limited  ••ciirity  Intarests  in  Africa,  but  r«-af  firmed  our 
overriding  developncsnt  interests  in  the  continent- 

The  DFA  was  cr«»ated  with  three  goals  in  mind:  i)  to  assure 
that  funding  would  ire  channeled  to  Africa  despite  competing  claims 
from  the  Middle  East  and  other  protected  beneficiaries  of  American 
aid;  2)  to  enable  dtvelopment  assistance  flexibility  so  that  AID 
would  not  be  haastrong  by  sectoral  budgeting  and  could  address 
evolving  priorities  of  a  cross-sectoral  nature;  and  3)  to  develop 
a  prototype  to  test  whether  AID  could  responsibly  manage  this  type 
of  flexibility. 

In  so  doing,  tue  DFA  made  a  persuasive  case  for  sustained 
focus  on  development  assistance  as  opposed  to  Economic  Support  Fund 
(ESF).  The  DFA  alsio  helped  to  establish  priorities  and  enabled 
development  specialists  to  fend  off  the  Official  Development 
Assistance  (ODA)  fad-of-the-month. 

rive  years  later,  through  the  DFA's  success,  we  can  see 
measurable  results  in  traditional  sectoral  development,  ranging 
from  feuaily  planning  to  increased  agricultural  productivity.  The 
DFA  can  claim  major  responsibility  in  reducing  infant  mortality, 
childhood  diseases  and  maternal  Borbidity  rates  in  wide  swathes  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  One  outstanding  example  is  the  Kenyan 
experience  in  family  planning  in  which  the  U.S.  and  other  donors 
contributed  to  a  dramatic  fertility  rate  decrease  from  8  children 
per  woman  in  1979  tc  approximately  5.4  in  1993. 

Another  success  story  that  preceded  and  has  been  integrated 
into  the  DFA  is  the  African  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  (AFGRAD), 
the  program  that  har  trained  almost  3,000  Masters  and  PhD  degree 
holders,  now  senior  managers  guiding  the  economic  and  financial 
transfomations  of  their  countries. 

In  addition  to  programmatic  successes,  the  DFA  was  also  an 
effective  instrument  in  changing  host-country  government  attitudes 
on  controversial  <ievelopment  issues  ranging  from  women  in 
development  to  family  planning.  Moreover,  the  DFA  underscored  the 
wisdom  of  investment  in  traditional  development  assistance. 

The  DFA  was  a  pioneering  effort  for  its  time.  However,  the 
sreJies  have  changei  New  challtjngee  confront  the  entire  foreign 
assistance  prograa..  First,  we  must  devise  new  categories  of 
assistance  to  a  bro&der  range  of  countries.  Recipient  countries 
now  inclide  the  uncinticipated  expansion  of  foreign  assistance  to 
include  Russia,  tii'3  other  Newly  Independent  States  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Gaza  and  thi>  West  BanX.  This  unprecedented  expansion  of 
foreign  assistemce  requests  calls  for  new  strategies  for  service 
delivery,  new  measures  of  effectiveness  and  new  evaluation 
benchmarks . 
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second,  w«  Bust  expand  our  vi«w  of  what  cateqorias  davelopnent 
assistance  enconpasses.  The  new  categories  of  problems  transcend 
borders  and,  again,  all  are  present  in  Africa:  endenic  poverty; 
AIDS;  environmental  degradation;  regional  conflicts;  refugees;  and 
narcotics . 

Third,  we  aust  find  a  way  to  retain  support  for  long-term 
development  priorities  as  we  meld  the  Administration's  foreign 
assistance  goals  of  supporting  economic  growth  and  democracy  with 
new  multinational  challenges.  In  Africa,  there  is  an  enduring  need 
to  focus  on  traditional  development  concerns:  education  and  human 
resources  development;  sustainable  agriculture;  population  and 
family  health  services;  infrastructure  strengthening;  and  stemming 
environmental  degradation. 

Aaainst  the  neod  to  develop  new  categories  and  new  evaluation 
criteria,  I  judge  the  DPA  by  asking  three  questions  about  its  role 
in  the  new  foreign  assistance  milieu. 

1.  Is  the  DFA  flexible  enough  to  allow  re-entry  to  countries 
trtiich  finally  begin  political  and  economic  reform  processes? 

Nhat  happens  vtien  Zaire  is  free  of  Mobutu  and  is  ready  to 
engage  citiiens  in  political  refomation  and  economic  shift  to  a 
market  economy?  If  we  have  closed  our  mission,  can  we  quickly  re- 
engage? Similarly,  in  Togo,  AAZ  has  established  a  vibrant  program 
of  returned  U.S. -trained  Kasters  and  PhD  degree  holders.  Wxut 
Eyadeaa  is  finally  pushed  aside,  will  we  have  the  will  and 
resources  to  re-engage? 


2.  can  the  :>P*  maintain  m  eesaltaent  to  and  sustained 
Involvement  in  countries  that  are  on  the  path  of  reform? 

In  1991  Benin  elected  Nleepbore  Soglo  in  a  free  and  fair 
election  that  presaged  change  in  22  African  countries.  Similarly, 
later  that  year  Zambia  elected  Fred  Chlluba  and  began  the  harrowing 
journey  of  economl:  and  political  reform.  0,5.  OOk  to  Benin  was 
raised  tenfold  and  Zambia,  too,  received  increased  support. 

The  DFA  will  continue  to  be  effective  if  it  can  support  reform 
quickly  and  sustain  the  commitment  through  rough  times  such  as 
Zambia  is  experiencing  right  now. 

3.  How  does  the  OFA  allow  for  continued  support  of  a  country 
that  has  performed  well,  boosted  GMP  and  maintained  staunch 
adherence  to  democratic  freedoms,  rule  of  law  and  citizen 
participation? 

How  do  you  retain  a  commitment  to  a  country  like  Botswana, 
%rtiich  despite  its  laudable  accomplishments  is  still  a  developing 
country  with  per  capita  income  far  less  than  most  current  major  aid 
recipients  and  enduring  development  assistance  needs? 
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III.  Urgent  N«ed  for  an  Authorisation  for  the  D«v«lopa«nt  Fund  for 
Africa 

Hr.  Chairman,  'Chere  is  no  doubt  in  ay  aind  that  without  a 
funding  authorization,  Africa  will  fall  into  a  scrambling  h«ap  of 
Third  world  rcgiona  clamoring  for  attention  from  a  U.S.  foreign 
affairs  apparatus  fixated  on  Russia,  the  NIS  and  the  Middle  Bast. 
Africa  needs  an  authorized  DFA  to  build  a  fence  around 
contributions  to  traditional  developnent  assistance  in  the 
continent  of  greatest  need. 

Five  reasons  c^Dpel  a  funding  authorization  for  Africa;  1)  a 
humanitarian  impuls«)  rooted  deeply  in  the  American  national  psyche; 
2)  previous  development  assistance  investments;  3)  political 
considerations;  4)  I'.S.  leadership  role  in  ODA;  and  5)  a  growing 
domestic  constituency  for  Africa. 

1)  Humanitarian  considerations.  The  discussion  draft  of  the 
proposed  legislatiori  summed  up  the  U.S.  humanitarian  interest  in 
Africa  quite  succinctly:  "sub-Seiharan  Africa  is  the  world's 
poorest  region  and,  unless  sustainable  development  occurs,  the 
United  States  may  be  called  upon  increasingly  to  provide 
substantial  resources  in  humanitariain  assistance,  and  to  assist  in 
settling  conflicts  '*here  anarchy  or  civil  war  threaten  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  people..." 

I  believe  that  this  language  should  be  re-inserted  into  the 
bill,  for  it  offers  an  easily  understood  rationale  which  is 
consonant  with  American  foreign  assistance  principles. 

2)  Previous  development  assisteuice  investments.  The  DFA 
represents  continu<sd  commitment  to  traditional  development 
assistsmce,  the  basis  premise  on  which  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  was  founded.  We  are  witnessing  the  inexorable  decline 
Of  a  continent  of  6  30  million  people.  All  of  the  indicators  are 
going  in  the  wrong  iirection.  While  otfier  regions  have  advanced 
beyond  traditional  OOA,  Africa  lags  behind  in  virtually  every  human 
development  indicator.  Latin  Americans  are  looking  for  trade 
partnerships  and  a  plan  for  a  hemispheric  free  trade  zone.  Asia, 
celebrated  as  a  development  model,  is  seeking  joint  venture  trading 
partners  and  majo;r  investors.  But  Africa  must  continue  to 
concentrate  on  meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of  its  citizens. 
Investment  in  Africi  is  not  a  hopeless  task,  as  case  after  case 
demonstrates,  but  it  is  a  task  requiring  a  long-term  commitment. 

3)  Geo- political  foreign  policy  considerations.  Africans 
recognize  that  thei.r  states,  by  and  large,  have  failed  them. 
Courageous  leaders  3f  a  new  generation  are  leading  their  people 
into  a  new  political  landscape  of  popular  participation  and 
government  accountability. 

In  the  past  fcur  years,  the  U.S.  has  made  a  commitment  to 
African  nations  tha:  if  political  systems  were  to  open  and  citizens 
allowed  to  participate,  if  the  economic  stringencies  of  structural 
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adjustBcnt  and  shifts  to  marKet  econonies  were  atteopted,  that  w* 
would  stand  behind  them. 

Africans  are  doing  their  part.  Froo  Benin  to  Zaatbia  to  Ghana 
to  Mali,  they  have  i:aken  the  risks,  renoved  despots,  reduced  their 
ailitaries  and  tigh';ened  their  belts.  Now  we  must  do  our  part,  but 
we  cannot  gu2Lrant€»  our  continued  ability  to  deliver  assistance 
without  an  authorization. 

4)  Maintain  international  leadership.  The  U.S.  is  a  thought 
leader  among  the  donor  conaunity.  The  new  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
will  be  scrutinized  as  a  blueprint  for  the  next  20  years.  The 
international  comnvLnity  will  quickly  see  that  Russia,  the  MIS, 
Eastern  Europe  and  tJae  Middle  East  are  priorities  because  they  have 
spending  authorizations  attached.  Africa,  the  continent  of 
greatest  need,  will  be  seen  as  a  second  order  of  priority.  Already 
there  is  stark  eviclcjnce  of  Africa's  declining  visibility  in  ODA. 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Prance  have  decreased  their  funding  for  Africa 
and  in  four  years,  the  U.S.  has  fallen  froa  the  highest  donor  of 
aid  to  Africa  to  the  sixth  largest  donor,  providing  six  percent  of 
total  ODA. 

The  proposed  Act  pledges  that  the  U.S.  will  seek  to  coordinate 
its  sustainable  dc:velopinent  program  with  other  bilateral  and 
multilateral  donors.  Those  donors  will  take  their  lead  from  us. 
If  we  do  not  deen  Africa  a  high  enough  priority  to  enshrine 
spending  for  the  continent  through  an  authorization,  the  negative 
signal  will  reverberate  across  the  donor  community. 

5)  Domestic  constituency.  Ultimately,  the  Peace,  Prosperity 
and  Freedom  Act  is  a  reflection  of  the  values  and  priorities  of  the 
American  people.  G:./en  the  legendarily  minuscule  national  support 
for  foreign  aid,  th<3  legislation  needs  the  active  support  of  as 
wide  a  cross-section  as  possible  of  the  American  people.  An 
authorization  for  tJia  DFA  would  expand  exponentially  the  number  of 
Americans  supportivE  of  this  act. 

The  Administration  position  that  a  funding  authorization  would 
impose  a  celling  U  not  a  sufficient  argvonent  against  designated 
funding.  Africa  never  reached  the  previously  imposed  ceiling  of  $1 
billion,  so  such  a  limit  would  not  harm  the  OFA,  rather  it  would 
provide  a  useful  development  target  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
Conversely,  without  an  authorization,  DFA  funding  could  easily  drop 
below  reasonable  levels,  a  far  greater  possibility  in  a  world  of 
shrinking  resources  and  competing  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  a  specific  language  chJinge  for  Section 
1201  (c)  to  include  authorizing  language  which  specifically  states 
that  "th€'  President  is  authorized  to  carry  out  programs  in  support 
of  the  sustainable  development  programs  for  sub-Saharan  Africa 
objectiv£;s  of  this  chapter.  Funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  previsions  of  this  chapter  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
the  P>resident  each  fiscal  year." 
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rv.  HOW  will  AID'S  new  priorities  affecrt  Africa? 

In  tn«  next  20  yeare  Africa  will  need  major  investments  in 
seven  areas. 

1.  Conflict  rusolution  mochanisBS,  including  strategies  and 
tactics  that  will  allow  ethnicities  to  live  together  collegially. 

2.  Demobilization  and  downsizing  of  virtually  every  army  on 
the  continent.  As  conflicts  are  resolved,  the  need  for  massive 
arwles  will  rapidly  disappear.  More  than  a  dozen  countries  are 
actively  in  the  process  of  demobilizing  at  costs  ranging  anywhere 
from  4  to  35  percent  of  their  ODA. 

3.  Massive  investment  in  agriculture.  Africa  faces  mass 
starvation  over  th6  next  20  years  if  current  trends  continue. 
Continuing  declinej;  in  per  capita  food  production,  a  fragile 
ecosystem,  and  population  pressures  suggest  a  dire  prognosis  in 
food  secarity.  in  short,  unless  the  agricultural  sector  is  at 
least  three  times  as  productive  as  it  is  now,  by  2010  Africa  will 
face  a  severe  food  crisis. 

4.  Massive  investment  in  education  and  related  capacity- 
building.  Asian  development  specialists  invariably  cite  education 
as  a  critical  factor  in  their  successes.  A  1991  study  for  USAID  by 
Winrock  Intematicnal  comparing  Asian  and  African  development 
concluded  that  a  crccial  •'area  of  need  [is]  for  advanced,  doctorate 
level,  US-based  education  for  the  future  leaders  of  Africa."  In  a 
global  environment  O-  rapid  technological  change  emd  an  information 
superhighway,  education  is  a  critical  building  block  of 
development. 

5.  Major  capital  infusions  to  bolster  economic  reform  in 
market-based  economies. 

6.  Technical  assistance  in  family  planning. 

7.  Support  for  democracy  and  governance  programs  to  rebuild 
citizen  confidence  in  government  and  efficacy  in  participation  in 
civic  decision-making. 

AID'S  four  sectoral  priorities :  economic  growth,  environment; 
population  and  healt:h,  and  promoting  democracy  do  not  encompass  all 
of  Africa's  needs.  African  will  need  support  in  human  resources 
development;  agriculture  as  oppcsed  to  environmental  concerns  of 
ciimate/globai  waraing  and  retaining  bio-diversity;  and  careful 
exeu&ination  of  the  nilitary,  both  in  demobilization  and  in  nation- 
building.  In  addlTiion,  Africa  has  special  needs  in  terns  of 
conflict  resolution  that  are  not  adequately  addressed  in  either  the 
Africa  chapter  or  other  chapters  of  the  bill. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  omission  of  a  separate  sectoral 
priority  for  human  rc^sources  development.  Not  only  Africa,  but  the 
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entire  developing  world  has  benefitted  from  U.S.  investments  in 
education.  Xs  I  ssid  in  previous  testimony,  education  is  the 
linchpin  of  development.  Hone  of  the  four  priorities  can  be 
achieved  without  a  base  of  trained  manpower.  Economic  development 
requires  a  literato  labor  force.  Democratization  requires  a 
citizenry  that  can  independently  evaluate  information.  The 
correlation  between  literacy  and  lower  birth  rates,  higher  labor 
force  participatior  and  higher  yields  per  hectare  are  well 
documented.  Environ;Bental  sustainability  requires  a  citizenry  that 
appreciates  linkages  among  the  environment,  population  and  poverty. 

Neither  the  foui-  priorities  nor  the  act  discuss  in  any  detail 
the  question  of  U.S. support  to  the  multilateral  banJcs-  ?rom  an 
African  perspective,  this  is  an  important  omission  given  the 
disproportionate  influence  these  banks  exert  on  African 
developnent. 

V.  Are  the  sustainable  developoent  foci  consistent  with  African 
needs  and  U.S.  comparative  advantages? 

The  foci  are  consistent  with  African  needs,  but  they  simply  do 
not  encon-pass  all  of  them.  The  U.S.  has  two  comparative  advantages 
that  are  not  fully  utilized.  First,  the  U.S.  has  an  unparalleled 
comparative  advantaga  in  education  and  participant  training.  Over 
tlie  past  12  years,  sore  them  20,000  Africans  have  benefitted  from 
short-term  training  under  AAI's  auspices  alone.  As  I  said  earlier, 
AFGRAD  alumni  have  returned  to  introduce  new  technologies, 
innovative  manageriiil  styles  and  participatory  expectations  that 
have  been  instrumental  in  changing  their  countries.  This  strong 
comparat:Lve  advanta^je  will  be  lost  unless  there  is  a  stated, 
discrete  priority — with  a  policy  paper  attached — for  education. 

Our  country,  as  a  laboratory  of  diversity,  also  has  a 
comparative  advant.ige  in  dealing  with  ethnic  integration,  an 
advantage  that  is  net  fully  utilized  in  the  act,  either  in  the  DFA 
chapter  or  in  the  other  titles. 

VI.  Bow  will  a  Global  Issues  Bureau  affect  Africa? 

The  global  issues  bureau  is  an  aclcnowledgement  of  the  changed 
development  challencjes  that  Z  noted  above.  It  should  facilitate 
operations  between  the  humaniteurian  intervention  side  of  the  house 
and  the  sectoral  development  side.  The  new  bureau  will  certainly 
coaplenent  democratization  and  economic  development  efforts. 

I  always  wor3rv  when  Africa  is  thrown  into  a  global  mix.  The 
continent  does  net  stand  out  as  stellar  in  any  of  the  four 
priorities.  Moreover,  while  global  attention  focuses  on  Africa's 
intractable  conflicts,  public  notice  pushes  decision-makers' 
concentration  towatd  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Middle  East, 
consequently,  Afri:a  may  have  neither  the  successes  nor  the  public 
appeal  to  sustain  interest  and  attendant  resources  allocations 
within  the  bureau.  Hopefully,  since  Africa  has  so  many  conflicts. 
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rapid  retponseB  to  transitional  statas  will  halp  thosa  African 
qovarnnents  that  arc  avolving  from  authoritariam  rule  to  deaocratic 
govemaants,  a.g.  Malawi,  as  vail  as  those  countries  that  are 
emerging  fros  protrcicted  conflict,  e.g.  Mozambique,  Liberia. 

My  fear  Is  that,  within  the  bureau,  Africa  will  get  short- 
shrift,  second  priority  treatment  after  Russia,  the  other  nations 
of  NIS  and  the  Pale!:cinians  in  Gaza  and  the  West  BanX. 

Mr.  Chainaan,  thank  you  for  convening  this  hearing  to  focus 
attention  on  the  tensions  within  the  proposed  Act  vis-a-vis  Africa. 
Africanifits  are  gratified  that  the  continent  merited  a  separate 
chapter,  but  underscore  that  special  mention  will  mean  little 
without  authorization  language  tc  give  teeth  to  the  laudable  goals 
so  eloquently  statt3C  in  the  legislation.  A  Caaeroonian  proverb 
succinctly  states  tr.e  case,  "If  you  Icnow  the  beginning  well,  the 
end  will  not  troublo  you." 
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STATEMENT  OF  CATHERINE  GWIN 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  OVERSEAS  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 

of  the 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

on 

"AID  REFORM  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  AFRICA" 

Thursday,  February  24,  1994 


The  views  expressed  herein  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  board  or 
staff  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  the  issue  of  aid  reform  and  its 
implications  for  Africa.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  in  a  much  altered  world  comprehensive 
reform  of  US  foreign  assistance  programs  is  needed.  The  key  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
the  administration's  proposed  reforms  are  adequate  and,  of  concern  here,  whether  they  will 
have  a  positive  impact  on  Africa. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  address  three  points:  1)  Africa's  continuing  crisis;  2)  the 
relevance  for  Africa  of  USAID's  new  sustainable  development  program  focus;  and  3)  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  proposed  new  foreign  assistance  act  (the  "Peace.  Prosperity 
and  Democracy  Act  of  1994")  which  includes  but  goes  beyond  reform  of  USAID,  as  the  act 
pertains  to  Africa. 

Africa's  Continuing  Crisis 

I  begin  with  the  point  that  Africa  remains  a  continent  of  crisis  because  it  is  against  this 
background  that  the  relevance  for  Africa  of  the  aid  reform  effort  must  be  weighed.  Within  the 
context  of  continuing  crisis  there  are  some  hopeful  signs,  including  the  areas  in  which  the  US 
has  played  a  not  insignificant  role.    But  Africa  is  not  yet  on  a  certain  road  to  recovery. 

Armed  conflict  has  ended  in  several,  though  not  all,  of  the  African  states  which  have 
long  been  at  war;  but  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  nowhere  completed. 

Some  countries  have  started  on  a  transition  to  democracy  --  but  consolidation  of 
democracy  will  clearly  be  a  long  and  bumpy  road. 

Economic  reform  and  structural  adjustment  is  occurring  and  economic  performance  is 
improving.  Consensus  and  progress  is  most  evident  in  three  areas  in  particular:  exchange  rate 
reform,  agricultural  pricing  and  marketing,  and  trade  policy  liberalization.  As  a  result,  some 
improvement  is  being  seen,  especially  in  parts  of  rural  Africa.  But  there  is  little  consensus  and 
little  progress  in  other  areas  —  including  public  enterprise  reform,  fmancial  sector  development, 
and  public  sector  management.   Overall  economic  results  are,  therefore,  less  than  encouraging: 

-  Growth  rates  (even  for  active  adjusters)  are  not  yet  strong; 

-  Investment  levels  are  low  —  in  particular,  the  private 

investment  response  has  not  been  forthcoming;  and 

-  Export  and  savings  responses  are  weak. 

What  this  means  in  human  terms  is  that  economic  growth  is  still  much  too  slow  (given 
rapid  population  growth)  to  make  much  of  a  difference  to  people's  lives.  Poverty  remains 
endemic.  Indeed,  according  to  the  World  Bank,  Africa  is  the  only  region  in  the  world  where 
the  number  of  poor  people  is  likely  to  increase  over  the  next  decade. 
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Also,  although  evidence  suggests  that  the  demographic  transition  (the  beginning  of  a 
decline  in  birth  rates)  is  reaching  Africa,  the  underlying  demogr^hic  momentum  means  that 
total  population  will  likely  triple  in  the  next  40  years.  This  creates  the  double  challenge  for 
Africa  of  reducing  the  rate  of  population  growth  to  a  level  that  is  manageable  in  the  long-term 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the  large  number  of  people  who  will  be  bom  over  the  next 
several  decades. 

If  the  situation  is  to  improve  significantly,  there  is  need  for  continued  macroeconomic 
adjustment;  greater  investment  in  Afnca's  physical  and  social  infrastructiu-e;  and  reform  of 
political  processes  to  give  people  more  say  in  matters  that  affect  their  lives  and  to  improve  the 
performance  of  African  governments. 

The  relevance  of  IISAID  reforms 

Against  this  background,  the  aid  reforms  initiated  by  the  administration  hold  some 
obvious  promise  for  Africa. 

As  Carol  Lancaster,  deputy  AID  Administrator  said  in  a  talk  given  at  ODC  in  mid- 
December,  Africans  should  be  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  a  revitalized  and  refocused  AID. 
As  she  also  noted,  the  new  focus  on  sustainable  development  and  the  four  areas  of  program 
concentration:  population  and  health,  environmental  protection,  broad  based  economic  growth, 
and  democratic  promotion  —  are  of  central  importance  to  Africa's  longterm  development 

Much  of  what  I  have  already  said  about  the  nature  of  Africa's  continuing  crisis  bears 
out  this  statement  However,  there  is,  in  my  view,  some  reason  for  concern  —  not  about  the 
design  of  USAID's  new  program  strategy  so  much  as  about  its  implementation.  In  fact 
USAID's  new  strategy  papers,  written  as  guides  to  the  implementation  of  the  four  program 
areas,  are  so  broadly  cast  as  to  rule  out  very  little.  But  in  the  context  of  a  reduced  aid  budget 
funds  are  being  allocated  across  and  witUn  program  areas  in  ways  that  suggest  a  shift  in 
emphasis  —  toward  global  problems  of  population  and  enviroimient  and  support  of  NGOs  and 
away  from  poverty  alleviation  and  growth  and  the  effective  functioning  of  govenunent 

This  shift  is  occurring  despite  research  evidence  which  suggests  that: 

One,  successfid  transition  to  democracy  and  a  market-based,  private-sector-led  economy 
depends  upon  the  creation  of  a  wide  range  of  public  goods  which  are  currrently  in  short  suppy 
in  Africa  and  which  cannot  be  provided  wittiout  increasing  government  capacity  (including 
reforming  the  civil  service  and  improving  the  delivery  of  services). 

Two,  fledgling  democracies  have  difficulty  flourishing  in  stagnant  or  declining 
economies. 
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Three,  persistent  poverty  is  a  major  impediment  to  reducing  population  growth  rates  and 
protecting  the  environment. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  shift  away  from  growth  and  good  governance  is  not  a  cause 
for  concern  because  we  can  leave  those  matters  to  the  international  fmancial  institutions.  But 
there  are  at  least  two  reasons  to  question  that  view: 

1 .  As  indicated,  reform  measures  are  just  beginning  to  take  hold  in  Africa.  This  is  not 
the  time,  therefore,  to  turn  away  from  adjustment  efforts.  The  main  framework  for  adjustment 
assistance  to  Africa,  the  Special  Program  for  Africa,  is  funded  2/3  bilaterally  and  1/3 
multilaterally.  The  US  has  been  important  in  this  joint  effort  and  if  it  reduces  it  bilateral 
commitment  it  is  unlikely  that  others  would  maintain  theirs. 

2.  We  need  to  be  seen  to  be  concerned  with  the  growth  and  development  goals  that 
preoccupy  African  countries  if  we  want  to  engage  successfully  with  them  in  what  most 
concerns  us. 

There  may  also  be  cause  for  concern  about  the  implications  for  Africa  of  the  the  role 
of  the  global  bureau  in  USAID  and  its  focus  on  global  problems  —  though  it  is  too  early  to  tell. 
The  potential  strength  of  the  institutional  restructuring  —  which  is  to  consolidate  technical 
expertise  around  major  problems  -  is  that  USAID  will  have,  on  a  cost  efficient  basis,  "centers 
of  excellence"  that  can  be  deployed  as  needed  in  regions  and  countries.  The  danger  is  that 
technical  experts  will  be  drawn  away  from  countries  and  regions  and  into  global  projects  and 
that  the  agency  will  come  to  know  more  about  technical  aspects  of  global  problems  than  about 
their  particular  characteristics  in  specific  locations.  And,  as  a  result,  it  may  push  on  the  right 
problems  but  in  the  wrong  ways  in  countries.  Which  way  this  institutional  restructuring  works 
out  will  simply  have  to  be  monitored  closely  over  the  next  few  years. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  new  foreign  assistance  act 

The  proposed  new  foreign  assistance  act,  which  highlights  USAID's  new  sustainable 
development  program  focus  in  its  Title  1,  has  important  strengths  as  well  as  some  weaknesses 
as  regards  US  foreign  assistance  in  general  and  assistance  to  Africa  in  particular. 

My  colleague  John  Sewell  spoke  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  February  9,  1994 
about  the  general  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  proposed  act.  For  the  sake  of  time,  1  would 
like  to  submit  a  copy  of  his  remarks  with  which  1  am  in  basic  agreement,  and  concentrate  my 
own  testimony  on  two  weaknesses  specifically  significant  to  Africa. 

The  first  weakness  is  the  absence  of  specific  language  authorizing  separate  funds  for 
the  Development  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA).  A  separate  authorization  is  desirable  for  at  least  three 
reasons: 
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1 .  It  will  ensure  a  visible  level  of  funding  for  Afnca  —  based  on  an  explicit  agreement 
between  the  administration  and  congress.  This  is  especially  important  in  a  time  of  shrinking 
aid  budgets  and  newly  emergent  regional  and  substantive  aid  claimants. 

2.  Continued  authorization  will  encourage  explicit  goal-setting  and  the  monitoring  of 
outcomes  which  have  been  an  important  aspect  of  DFA's  effectiveness  and  which  will  continue 
to  be  important  as  long  as  Africa  remains  in  crisis. 

3.  In  Latin  America  and  Eastern  Europe,  countries  are  confronted  with  a  dual  transition 
to  market-based  economies  and  democracy.  In  Africa,  many  countries  are  faced  simultaneously 
with  a  transition  from  war  to  peace.  While  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  dual  transition 
process  over  the  last  decade,  we  know  far  less  about  the  triple  transition  through  which 
African  countries  are  moving.  And  we  will  need  both  the  flexibility  and  assured  resource  base 
if  we  are  to  be  helpful  to  them. 

A  second  weakness  of  the  proposed  legislation  particularly  important  to  Africa  is  the 
very  limited  mention  of  the  role  of  the  international  fmancial  institutions  as  a  centerpiece  of 
US  development  cooperation  strategy  and  the  absence  of  a  mechanism  for  the  coordination  of 
our  bilateral/multilateral  aid.  In  an  era  of  shrinking  aid  budgets,  serious  U.S.  commitment  to 
African  recovery  and  long-term  development  depends  not  only  on  what  we  do  bilaterally,  but 
also  on  our  role  in  and  level  of  support  for  the  multi laterals. 

Yet  it  is  striking  how  successful  efforts  have  been  to  mobilize  support  for  the 
establishment  and  continued  funding  of  the  DFA  and,  in  contrast,  how  much  less  support  there 
has  been  —  even  from  friends  of  Africa  ~  for  the  multilateral  programs.  For  example,  although 
the  International  Development  Association  (IDA),  the  soft-loan  window  of  the  World  Bank, 
committed  over  $2.7  billion  to  subSaharan  Africa  last  year,  there  is  a  seeming  lack  of  concern 
about  U.S.  arrearages  to  that  organization.  And  though  IDA  together  with  other  multilaterals 
are  a  crucial  source  of  policy  influence  as  well  as  fmancial  assistance,  U.S.  support  for  these 
organizations  appears  to  be  in  jeopardy  in  Congress. 

The  proposed  foreign  assistance  act  provides  an  opportunity  to  explain  and  reaffirm  the 
central  importance  of  multilateral  aid  in  our  overall  foreign  assistance  policy.  However,  the 
section  (Section  1301)  on  the  IFIs  as  now  written  in  the  proposed  legislation  is  woefully 
inadequate.  The  legislation  needs  to  be  much  more  specific  about  the  "mix"  of  US 
development  assistance  and  more  explicit  about  how  coordination  will  be  achieved. 

The  issue  of  bilateral/multilateral  coordination  is  important  in  all  developing  countries, 
but  perhaps  especially  in  the  case  of  Africa  where  so  many  countries  are  emerging  from 
situations  of  longstanding  violent  conflict  and  require  a  continuum  of  assistance  activities, 
going  from  relief  to  reconstruction,  reconciliation  and  development. 
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The  issue  of  coordination  is,  also,  now  particularly  important  in  regard  to  South  Africa. 
How  the  post-apartheid  transformation  proceeds  is  likely  to  have  a  major  impact  on 
developments  in  the  rest  of  subSaharan  Africa.  For  that  reason  and  because  of  the  offensive 
legacies  of  apartheid,  the  U.S.  has  a  special  interest  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  successful 
transition  in  South  Africa.  Yet,  it  would  not  be  in  Africa's  or  our  own  long  term  interest  to 
increase  U.S.  assistance  to  South  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  continent.  To  avoid 
that  we  need  not  only  to  find  creative  ways  of  leveraging  our  aid  to  South  Africa  (e.g.,  through 
housing  loan  guarantees)  but  also  to  work  closely  with  the  IFIs  so  that  our  bilateral  assistance 
complements  the  larger  flow  of  multilateral  finance. 

To  conclude: 

1.  The  aid  reform  initiatives  are  a  welcome  start  on  a  much  needed  revitalization  and 
redirection  of  US  foreign  assistance,  and  the  reinvention  of  USAID. 

2.  They  will  offer  real  promise  for  Africa  if 

*  major  attention  is  paid  to  promoting  broadbased  growth  as  the  underpinning 
for  other  goals; 

*  if  the  global  bureau  in  USAID  serves  as  a  source  of,  not  a  drain  on,  technical 
knowledge  and  initiative  needed  in  countries  and  regions; 

*  authorization  of  the  DFA  is  maintained; 

*  means  are  found  to  support  South  Africa  without  emptying  the  coffers  for  the 
rest  of  subSaharan  Africa. 

3.  But  the  reform  effort  has  a  ways  to  go  in  defining  a  comprehensive  strategy  that 
links  the  goals  in  the  title  of  the  proposed  legislations  -  peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy. 

4.  And  it  has  a  ways  to  go  in  structuring  the  coordination  of  our  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid. 
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Statement  of  John  W,  Sewell 
President,  Overseas  Development  Council 

before  the 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

on 

"Reform  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Activities" 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1994 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  views  expressed  herein  are  my  own,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
the  Board  or  staff  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 
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Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  you  begin 
deliberations  on  H.R.  3765  (the  "Peace,  Development,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994"),  the 
Administration's  proposals  for  reform  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  .  We  all  agree  that  there 
is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  for  comprdiensive  reform  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.  As  they 
now  exist,  these  programs  do  not  effectively  promote  this  country's  international  interests  and  do  not 
respond  to  the  long-term  and  short-term  needs  of  the  developing  world.  The  central  question  therefore 
is  the  adequacy  of  the  Administration's  proposals. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  attempt  to  address  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Much  of  my  testimony  is  drawn  from  the  work  we  have  done  at  ODC  in  recent  years,  most  notably  the 
series  of  'alternative  international  affairs  budgets".  It  also  reflects  the  conclusions  conuined  in 
"Reinventing  Foreign  Aid:  White  Paper  on  U.S.  Development  Cooperation  in  a  New  Democratic  Era" 
produced  by  The  Independent  Group  on  the  Future  of  U.S.  Development  Cooperation.  The  views  laid 
out  here  however  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  Board,  Council  and  staff  of 
ODC.  I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  a  paper  outlining  American  interests  in  the  developing  world 
which  appeared  in  ODC's  last  alternative  budget. 

The  Strengths  of  H.R.  3765 

Let  me  deal  with  the  strengths  of  H.R.  3765.  First,  the  administration's  proposed  legislation  is  a 
commendable  effort  to  revise  the  strategic  framework  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  post-Cold  War 
world.  It  is  important  to  underscore,  therefore,  that  the  legislation  does  not  just  deal  with  traditional 
programs  of  development  cooperation.  Rather  it  provides  the  beginnings  of  a  comprehensive  framework  - 
-  covering  development  humanitarian  programs,  democracy,  export  promotion,  and  security  -  for 
American  foreign  policy  in  a  world  no  longer  dominated  by  Cold  War  rivalries.  Its  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  is  a  very  useful  of  opening  a  much  needed  debate  on  these  issues. 

Second,  it  recognizes  that  development  has  to  underpin  a  good  part  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
period  ahead.  The  statement  in  Section  3  that  "sustainable  development  is  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  United  States"  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The  proposed  legislation,  therefore,  provides  a  real  service 
in  making  clear  that  other  important  goals  such  as  export  promotion  or  promoting  peace  should  be  kept 
separate  from  development  cooperation.  The  Administration's  agreement  to  protect  the  sustainable 
development  initiatives  in  the  legislation  is  extremely  important. 

Third,  the  proposed  legislation  is  consistent  with  a  long  standing  goal  of  this  committee  -  to  establish 
a  efficient,  streamlined  development  program  that  will  maximize  the  impact  of  the  scarce  resources 
available  for  these  priorities. 

Finally,  the  administration  obviously  seeks  through  this  legislation  to  create  a  new  consensus  with  the 
Congress,  and  presumably  with  the  public  on  the  central  issues  of  American  foreign  policy  and  on 
programs  designed  to  promote  U.S.  interests  abroad.  For  that  reason,  the  deliberations  of  this  Comminee. 
and  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate  are  particularly  important.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  will  focus  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  proposed  legislation,  precisely  because  I  believe  that 
this  draft  requires  considerable  improvement  before  it  can  serve  as  a  comprehensive  blueprint  for  a  post- 
Cold  War  foreign  policy. 
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The  Weaknesses  of  HR.  3765 


First,  the  draft  as  it  is  written  is  all  things  to  all  people.  There  are  no  priorities  established  either  between 
the  various  Titles,  or  in  most  cases  within  the  separate  sections.  In  addition,  there  currently  is  no  unifying 
tfaeme  or  clearly  articulated  statement  regarding  how  foreign  assistance  functions  in  relation  to  overall 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

It  is  absolutely  crucial,  therefore,  that  the  opening  policy  statement  clearly  articulates  U.S.  international 
priorities,  and  particularly  the  role  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  promoting  those  priorities.  The  priorities 
need  to  be  clearly  articulated  by  the  Administration,  and  agreed  upon  with  the  Congress.  Some  can 
probably  be  written  into  the  legislation,  or  articulated  in  other  policy  statements. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  explicit  statement  that  the  transitions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East  are  clear  priorities  for  American  foreign  policy.  As  a  result.  Title 
II-Building  Democracy-and  Title  III-  Promoting  Peace-are  essentially  euphemisms  for  these  priorities 
which  we  know  will  continue  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of  the  international  affairs  budget.  (  A  quick  glance 
at  the  Administration's  FY  1995  budget  shows  that  well  over  half  of  the  funds  requested  for  building 
democracy,  promoting  sustainable  development,  promoting  peace,  and  providing  humanitarian  assistance 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Middle  East  or  the  former  Soviet  Union.) 

Clarity  here  is  critical  because  ultimately  budgetary  resources  will  be  allocated  for  each  of  the  major 
Titles.  That  process  of  allocation  will  in  itself  set  priorities  as  it  does  in  the  FY  1995  budget.  But  clarity 
also  is  important  to  judge  the  success  of  programs.  Budget  resources  may  be  important  to  promote  goals 
with  direct  pay  off  to  the  United  States-peace  in  the  Middle  East,  financing  the  transition  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  or  expanding  American  exports.  But  these  are  not  the  same  type  of  goals  and  should  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  long  term  concessional  finance  as  does  supporting  sustainable  development  or 
meeting  humanitarian  needs.  The  Committee  has  a  real  opportunity  in  considering  the  draft  legislation 
to  clarify  U.S.  objectives,  to  assess  budget  priorities,  and  to  end  the  confusion  between  programs  and 
budgets  designed  to  meet  important  security  needs,  and  those  designed  to  address  longer  term 
development  goals. 

Second,  while  the  objectives  and  types  of  assistance  set  out  under  the  sustainable  development  chapter 
are  by  and  large  unexceptionable,  they  provide  no  guidelines  for  setting  priorities,  panicuiarlv  when  it 
is  clear  that  budget  resources,  especially  for  sustainable  development,  will  be  severely  constrained.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  bilateral  programs  focus  on  a  selected  number  of  critical  goals  which  build 
on  the  strengths  of  the  American  public  and  private  sectors,  and  where  U.S.  leadership  can  have  a  major, 
visible  impact  in  a  measurable  time  frame.  Their  absence  from  the  draft,  or  from  the  statements  of 
Administration  officials  discussing  the  legislation  is  particularly  striking,  given  the  fact  that  there  is  are 
a  number  of  such  proposals  suggested  by  experts  (Some  have  been  set  out  in  ODC's  'alternative 
budgets".) 

Let  me  suggest  two  examples.  One  such  critical  goal  could  be  American  leadership  in  an  international 
effort  to  complete  the  "children's  health  revolution"  by  eliminating  the  four  major  diseases  for  which 
vaccines  are  available  (measles,  tetanus,  whooping  cough,  and  polio);  eliminating  Vitamin  A  deficiency, 
the  major  clause  of  blindness,  and  iodine  deficiency,  the  largest  cause  of  preventable  mental  retardation; 
and  making  oral  rehydration  therapy  universally  available  in  order  to  prevent  simple  diarrhea  from 
remaining  the  biggest  killer  of  children.  A  second  could  be  to  make  family  planning  services  available 
to  all  women  of  child-bearing  age  both  in  order  to  slow  population  growth  and,  equally  importantly,  to 
give  women  a  measurable  degree  of  control  over  their  own  lives.  Both  of  these  goals  are  doable  at  an 
affordable  cost  if  the  United  States  were  to  provide  leadership. 
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Third,  the  use  of  fiinaional  categories  to  organize  the  legislation  is  an  advance  in  that  it  makes  clear  the 
overall  emphases  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  But  it  presents  two  unresolved  problems.  First,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  use  functional  objectives  to  define  measurable  success  or  failure  of  foreign  assistance  programs 
without  the  addition  of  the  kind  of  specific  goals  mentioned  above.  How  will  we  know  when  the  United 
States  is  "secure'  or  when  development  has  become  'sustainable'?  For  a  goal  such  as  the  promotion  of 
democracy,  results  have  to  be  judged  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  can  be  affeaed  by  a  variety  of  short-term 
external  factors  that  do  not  reflect  overall  program  effectiveness.  Clarifying  this  issue  is  particularly 
imporrant  if  Congress  is  going  to  grant  the  administration  the  degree  of  flexibility  it  desires  and  which 
on  efficiency  grounds  may  be  very  important. 

Similarly,  it  is  unclear  why  certain  programs  are  inserted  under  particular  functional  categories.  For 
example,  should  funding  for  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  be  inserted  under  Title  II- 
Building  Democracy— because  that  is  the  political  objective  of  the  program?  Or  should  the  funding  be 
inserted  under  Title  i-Sustainable  Development-because  the  assistance  is  carried  out  through  sustainable 
development  programs  administered  by  USAID? 

Fourth,  the  legislation  fails  to  recognize  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  development  cooperation 
since  the  legislation  was  last  reformed.  There  are  now  many  more  aid  donors,  and  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  the  major  aid  provider.  Promoting  sustainable  development,  addressing  global  problems  and 
humanitarian  challenges,  and  promoting  peace  and  democracy  demand  resources  and  priority  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  bilateral  programs 

Therefore,  new  legislation  needs  to  articulate  the  role  of  the  U.S.  bilateral  program  and  USAID  vis-a-vis 
the  multilateral  donor  community  and  other  bilateral  donors.  During  a  time  of  domestic  budgetary 
austerity,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  the  United  States  identifies  its  comparative  advanuge  as  an  aid 
donor,  concentrates  its  resources  in  several  well-defined  areas,  and  organizes  its  efforts  to  leverage  other 
bilateral  and  multilateral  resources  to  address  issues  of  conunon  concern. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  important  than  in  the  section  on  the  international  financial  institutions.  That  section 
(Section  1301)  as  now  written  is  wholly  inadequate.  Both  bilateral  and  multilateral  institutions  now  are 
crucial  instruments  of  development  cooperation,  and  U.S.  policies  toward  both  need  to  be  coordinated. 
It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  role  of  the  IBRD  and  the  IMF  in  faciliuting  the  transition  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  important.  The  legislation  should  be  much  more  specific  about  the  "mix"  of  U.S. 
development  assistance,  addressing  not  only  the  balance  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid,  but  also 
the  comparative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  major  international  institutions-the  IMF,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  regional  development  banks,  and  also  the  UN  development  programs. 

Fifth,  while  the  draft  contains  a  commendable  emphasis  on  sustainable  development,  it  fails  to  clearly 
identify  poverty  alleviation  as  a  central  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  policies.  There  is  now  a  consensus 
that  promoting  sustainable  development  requires  focusing  on  the  interlinked  goals  of  poverty  alleviation, 
economic  growth,  and  environmental  protection,  joined  to  the  values  of  human  rights  and  democracy. 
Alleviation  of  poverty  is  fundamental  to  the  promotion  of  sustainable  development  and  democracy,  and 
it  is  very  important  to  enhancing  security  and  promoting  American  economic  interests.  Congress  has 
insisted  on  priority  to  poverty  issues  when  it  rewrote  the  legislation  in  1973,  and  reiterated  that  priority 
more  recently  in  the  Hamilton-Gilman  Task  Force  report.  The  language  in  the  draft  has  improved  since 
the  'discussion  draft'  that  circulated  several  weeks  ago,  but  it  can  be  improved  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 
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Sixth,  the  proposed  legislation  is  weak  on  the  specifics  of  promoting  democracy.  While  the  elements  of 
sustainable  development  are  now  increasingly  understood,  promoting  democracy  in  its  broader  dimensions 
is  not.  The  draft  legislation  is  particularly  weak  on  what  will  be  done  and  how  it  will  be  done,  including 
particularly  the  assumptions  about  what  works  to  promote  democracy.  (As  currently  drafted,  there  is  an 
implicit  assumption  in  the  bill  that  the  stated  policy  objectives  are  always  complementary  and  mutually 
reinforcing.  In  fact,  unless  properly  coordinated,  programs  to  promote  democracy,  environmental 
susuinability,  and  economic  growth  through  trade  and  investment  can  have  contradictory  programmatic 
objectives.) 

This  is  important  because  it  is  not  self-evident  what  can  be  done  to  promote  democracy  through  direct 
govenunent  assistance,  and  what  can  be  done  indirectly  through  improving  the  international  economic 
environment  so  that  it  is  supportive  of  the  needs  of  emerging  democracies.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
implies  a  diminution  of  anention  to  the  strengthening  of  governmental  capacities  which  may  be  equally 
crucial  to  the  promotion  of  democracy. 

Seventh,  the  draft  bill  does  not  make  it  clear  who  is  in  charge  of  overall  policy.  Making  USAID  a 
statutory  agency  is  a  positive  step,  but  USAID  should  receive  a  much  clearer  delegation  of  authority  to 
formulate  and  implement  long-term  sustainable  development  programs.  (It  now  appears  that  USAID  is 
only  responsible  for  implementing  programs  covered  by  Title  I.)  For  instance,  the  draft  is  silent  on  the 
relationships  between  USAID  and  those  in  the  State  Department  responsible  for  the  international 
organizations  and  for  global  issues. 

The  draft  also  is  silent  on  the  issue  of  interagency  coordination.  Given  the  number  of  agencies  whose 
policies  have  an  impact  on  U.S.  support  for  sustainable  development,  some  mechanism  is  needed  to 
assure  coherence  in  the  developmentally  consequential  actions  of  Treasury,  Agriculture,  HHS,  State. 
OPIC,  Ex-Im,  USTR,  Peace  Corps,  EPA,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  other  agencies  with  international 
programs.  Simply  giving  the  authority  to  the  Department  of  State  is  not  adequate  because  the  Department 
has  shown  neither  the  ability  or  the  willingness  to  play  that  role.  It  will  be  particularly  imponant, 
therefore,  to  ensure  a  consistent  development  perspeaive  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  multilateral 
institutions.  In  addition,  there  must  be  adequate  mechanisms  for  consultations  with  Congress  and  the 
NGO  community. 

Needed  Improvements 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  I  think  several  improvements  need  to  be  made,  either  through  amending 
the  current  draft  or  in  agreements  reached  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive: 

1.  Clear  priorities  need  to  be  established  among  and  within  the  Titles  of  the  draft  legislation, 
including  on  budget  allocations.  (For  instance,  in  the  FY  199S  budget  proposals  sustainable 
development  programs  receive  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  International  Affairs  allocations.); 

2.  Measures  of  success  need  to  be  established  so  that  the  efficacy  of  programs  can  be  evaluated; 

3.  The  interrelationships  -  and  coordination  -  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs  need 
to  be  clearly  established; 

4.  Poverty  alleviation  needs  to  be  clearly  identified  as  central  goal  of  U.S.  development  policies; 

5.  The  programs  and  priorities  designed  to  promote  democracy  need  to  be  specified  in  more 
deuil; 
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Excerpted  from  Oiallenges  and  Priorities  in  the  1990s:  An  Alternative  U.S.  International 
~Srfairs  Budget,  FY  1993.  John  W.  Sewell,  Peter  M.  Stoitn.  and  Contributors 
for  Overseas  Developnent  Council,  1992. 

Part  I.  American  Interests  in  a  Developing  World 


A  Changing  World  and  U.S; 
Opportunities 


Thf  dismtegritionof  the  Soviet  Union  gives 
the  United  Sutes  an  unprecedented  opponunity  to 
exercise  global  leadership  in  shaping  the  post -Cold 
War  world  and  simultaneously  to  address  pressing, 
previously  neglected  challenges  After  five  decades  of 
according  pnonty  to  miliury  preparedness, 
including  a  cumulauve  total  of  S12  inllion  in 
defense  expenditures.'  the  United  States  can  now 
turn  to  other  concerns. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  preoccupauon  with 
confronting  communism  abroad  was  paralleled  by  a 
negleci  of  problems  at  home  There  is  jusufied 
concern  thai  domestic  issues  should  now  be  given 
pnonty  Many  are  womed  about  this  counirys 
ability  10  compete  in  global  markets,  and 
policvmakers  lace  constraints  imposed  by  budgetary 
gndlock  and  pyramiding  national  debt  Observers 
across  ihe  poliiical  spectrum  are  calling  for  the 
L'niied  Slates,  having  won  the  Cold  War.  to  "come 
home  ' 

For  the  firsi  time  since  World  War  II.  the 
United  Slates  has  the  opportunity  to  reduce  its 


overseas  military  commiiments  and  redirect 
spending  pnonties  toward  domestic  problems  Even 
as  11  turns  to  domestic  issues,  however,  the  United 
Sutes  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  world  beyond  its 
shores  Many  economic,  environmenul.  and  social 
challenges  facing  the  United  Sutes  can  only  be  dealt 
with  through  cooperation  with  other  rutions. 
including  those  in  the  developing  world. 

The  challenge  for  US.  policymakers  is  to  forge 
a  new  foreign  policy  that  seizes  the  opponunity  to 
make  Amenca  stronger  at  home  and  abroad  The 
United  States  cannot  do  everything,  resources  are 
limited  and  many  things  are  beyond  its  control  But 
there  is  much  the  United  Sutes  can  do  to  promote 
Its  own  interests  and  those  of  the  global  community 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  what  was  spent  fighting  the 
Cold  War  The  changes  of  the  last  few  years  also 
allow  the  United  States  to  make  common  cause  wiih 
the  gro%ving  number  of  countnes  that  share  the  same 
basic  values  and  interests 
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The  United  Slates  and  (he  Developing 
Countries 


Recent  rapid  and  dranuiic  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
Slates  (CIS)  have  grabbed  the  worlds  attention,  but 
the  developing  countnesare  as  imporunt,  if  not 
more  ^,  to  the  future  well-being  and  prospeniy  of 
the  Umted  States  Home  to  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  the  countnes  of  the  developing 
world  are  valuable  trading  partners,  continuing 
suppliers  of  oil  and  other  imporunt  raw  materials, 
and  crucial  partners  in  confronting  domestic  and 
international  challenges 

Consider  some  of  the  "domestic"  issues  about 
which  Americans  are  most  concerned; 
unemployment,  energy  dependence,  trade  deficits, 
environmental  degradation,  drugs,  illegal 
immigration,  and  AIDS  Each  is  global  m  nature  and 
can  only  be  addressed  effectively  with  the 
cooperauon  of  developing  countries. 

U.S.    EXPORTS   AND  JOBS 

In  the  1970s,  the  developing  countnes 
emerged  as  major  export  markets  for  Amencan 
indusir)  In  1981,  they  bought  41  percent  of  U.S. 
exports,  more  than  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
combined  '  After  1982,  however,  the  debt  cnsis  and 
global  recession  shrank  developing<ountry  markets, 
in  1986,  the  developing-country  share  of  U.S. 
exports  dropped  to  32  percent  Despite  overall 
improvement  in  US  exports  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
decade,  by  1990  the  developing-country  share  of 
US  exports  was  still  only  34  percent,  and  the 
United  Slates  had  los>.  an  estimated  17  million  jobs 
due  to  lost  expon  opponunities ' 

Ai  the  end  of  1991 .  the  United  States  had  a 
merchandise  trade  deficit  of  $66  billion*  and  over 
nine  million  Americans  were  unemployed  ' 
Although  the  largest  US  bilateral  trade  deficit  is 
with  laoan.  the  United  States  buvs  more  than  it  sells 


to  most  other  countnes.  many  of  which  are  severelv 
indebted  Faster  growth  in  debt-burdened 
developing  countries  would  expand  U  S  exports 
and  create  Amencan  jobs  If  the  developing 
countnes  return  to  growth  rates  approximating  those 
of  the  1970s.  U  S  exports  to  developing  countries 
could  be  as  much  as  $30  billion  a  year  higher  within 
three  years,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  as  many  as 
600.000  new  US.  jobs.' 

ENERGY    DEPENDENCE 

Nearly  a  quaner  of  all  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  Slates  comes  from  developing  countnes 
outside  the  Persian  Gulf.'  The  United  States 
consumes  26  percent  of  the  world's  oil.  while 
possessing  only  4  percent  of  proven  oil  reser\es '  Ai 
present  rates  of  consumption.  U.S.  reserves  will  last 
only  10  years.'  making  the  United  States  increasingly 
dependent  on  impons-and  on  the  developing 
countnes 


INTERNATIONAL    FINANCIAL 
STABILITY 

U  S  commercial  banks  hold  over  $65  billion 
in  debt  from  developing  countnes  that  are  not 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exponing  Countnes  (OPEC) '"  Although  the  debt 
cnsis  has  eased  and  no  longer  threatens  to  destroy 
the  international  financial  system,  it  remains  an 
important  determinant  of  the  overall  health  of  a  U  5 
banking  system  already  weakened  by  domestic 
bankruptcies  and  the  collapse  of  savings  and  loan 
institutions 
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enviroHnmental  oeqraoation 

Global  ihreais  to  ihe  en\ironnieni  include 
ozone  depletion,  global  warming,  and  tropical 
deforestation  These  threats  can  only  be  dealt  with 
through  international  cooperation  and  require  a 
willingness  by  all  countnes  to  accept  responsibility 
for  iheir  share  of  the  problem  and  to  make  the 
difficult  commitments  necessary  to  protect  the 
world's  environment." 

Ozone  dcplecwn,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs),  has  been  widely 
recognized  as  a  scnous  threat  since  1985,  when  a 
continent-sized  hole  in  the  ozone  layer  over 
Antarctica  was  discovered.  In  January  1992,  NASA 
scientists  warned  that  a  similar  hole  could  develop 
over  the  northern  latitudes  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  causing  dramatic  increases  m  skin  cancer 
and  eye  cataracts  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
potentially  disrupting  global  food  production." 
Industnal  countnes  as  well  as  nuny  developing 
countnes  have  agreed  to  phase  out  CFCs.  The  NASA 
findings  further  spurred  the  United  Sutcs  to 
accelerate  unilaterally  requirements  to  replace  CFCs 
with  chemicals  less  damaging  to  the  ozone  (although 
some  of  these  more  expensive  CFC  substitutes  also 
damage  the  ozone  layer)  However,  unless  the  more 
advanced  developing  countnes  also  agree  to 
eliminaie  CFC  use,  ozone  depletion  will  continue  to 
accelerate," 

Similarly,  as  industnal  activity  throughout  the 
world  increases  and  populations  expand,  grovnng 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  contnbute  to  increased  global  warming  The 
consequences  of  global  warming  could  include 
nsing  oceans,  increased  frequency  and  seventy  of 
storms  changes  in  rainfall  patterns,  and  eradication 
ol  major  species  The  United  States  and  other 
industrial  countnes  currently  remain  the  largest 


emitters  of  greenhouse  gases  "  However,  developing 
countnes  are  becoming  major  contnbutors  to  the 
problem  For  instance,  if  India  and  China  raise  their 
per  capita  emissions  to  the  world  average,  global 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  will  increase  an  estimated 
33  percent  " 

Some  40  million  acres  of  tropical  forest  are 
destroyed  each  year  through  deforeuatwn  Because 
forests  are  often  cleared  by  burning,  deforestation 
contributes  to  atmosphenc  concentrations  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Tropical  forests  contain  at  least  50  percent, 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  90  percent,  of  the  world's 
plant,  animal,  and  insect  species  The  genetic 
material  in  the  dozens  of  species  that  are  condemned 
to  extinction  daily  as  a  result  of  deforestation  is  an 
irretnevable  loss;  it  will  never  bt  available  for  the 
development  of  pharmaceuticals  and  other 
products."  Destruction  of  tropical  forests  also 
destroys  the  livelihood  of  many  local  people  living  m 
and  around  the  forests,  leading  to  a  vicious  cycle  of 
increased  poveny  and  environmental  degradanon 


DRuas 

Some  25  million  Amencans  spend 
approximately  $50  billion  per  year  on  illegal 
narcotics  "  Dnig  addiction,  and  the  demand  to 
satisfy  It,  IS  causing  unprecedented  violence  and 
social  disruption  in  Amencan  cities 

Nearly  all  illicu  drugs  sold  m  the  United  States 
are  grown  in  developing  countnes.  often  by  poor 
fanners  with  few  other  means  of  generating  cash 
income  For  some  countnes.  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  illegal  narcotics  are  substantially  larger  than  legal 
expon  earnings,  for  Bolivia  and  Colombia,  they  are 
nearly  twnce  as  large  '  The  farmers,  however,  get 
little  of  the  profit-jusi  enough  to  entice  them  awav 
from  legal  activities 
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Increased  U.S.  railuary  assistance  for  drag 
inierdicuon  in  ihe  Andean  counines  (from  $5 
million  m  1988  lo  $140  million  in  1990)  has  proven 
inefTccu;ve>  cocaine  producuon  in  Laun  Amenca 
increased  by  28  percent  in  1990  and  by  an  csumated 
additional  10  percent  in  1991."  Unless  expanded 
efforts  to  cut  consumpuon  in  the  Utuied  Sutes  are 
joined  with  viable  economic  alternatives  in  the  drug- 
producing  counines,  particularly  in  Latin  Amenca, 
illegal  drugs  will  remain  their  most  profiuble  export. 

ILLEOAI.   IMMIGRATION 

Although  proud  of  their  heriuge  as  a  nauon  of 
immigrants.  Amencans  in  many  paru  of  the  country 
are  concerned  that  illegal  immigrants  today  take 
jobs,  depress  wages,  and  increase  the  burden  on 
social  services.  Efforts  to  control  illegal  inamigration 
have  met  with  mixed  success.  A  repon 
commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Congress  concluded  that 
the  only  long-term  solution  to  illegal  immigration  is 
sustained  economic  development,  panicularly  in 
Latin  Amenca'"  In  addition,  renewed  programs  to 
slow  population  growth  will  help  reduce  pressures 
10  emigrate 


HIV/AIDS    AND    INTERNATIONAL 
EPIDEMICS 

An  estimated  one  million  Amencans  are 
infected  with  human  immunodeficiency  sirus  (HIV). 
the  virus  thai  causes  AIDS  Internationally,  10  lo  12 
million  people  are  HIV  positive,  the  majonty  in 
Afnca,  but  increasing  numbers  in  Asia  as  well  By 
the  year  2000,  30  to  40  million  people  could  be 
infecied  worldwide." 

AIDS  is  a  global  problem  and  requires  global 
solutions.  Prevention  efforts  through  education  must 
be  continued  and  expanded,  the  cost  is  minor 
compared  wath  the  cost  of  treatment,  and  it  is  the 
only  option  available  for  the  near  future  Effons  to 
develop  and  test  a  vaccine  will  require  close 
cooperation  among  scientists  in  many  counines, 
vaccine  testing  will  have  to  take  place  m  developing 
countnes  most  affected  by  HIV. 

Millions  of  lives  could  have  been  saved  had  an 
international  early  warning  system  been  in  place 
when  the  AIDS  pandemic  was  still  in  its  early  stages 
Increasing  world  population,  urbanization,  and  the 
permeability  of  international  borders  mean  thai 
other  epidemics  could  also  catch  the  world  by 
surpnse  (For  a  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  measures 
that  could  aven  such  epidemics  in  the  future,  see 
Lincoln  C.  Chen,  "A  New  World  Health  Order,"  in 
this  volume ) 
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Building' a  Better  World 


Rressing  social  and  economicchallenges  in  ihe 
United  States  as  well  as  the  long-ienn  goal  of 
helping  10  build  a  worid  with  greater  human  dignity, 
well-being,  and  freedom  require  the  United  States  to 
remain  aaivety  involved  with  and  supportive  of 
developing'countries  The  promotion  of  these 
values-intnnsic  to  the  American  political  tradition, 
even  if  someumes  breached  in  pracuce-has  long 
been  a  cornerstone  of  Amencan  foreign  policy. 

The  current  international  political  context,  free 
of  conllia  between  competing  ideological  systems, 
offers  an  opportunity  to  promote  American 
democratic  and  humanuanan  ideals.  With 
communism  discrtdited,  these  ideals offerthe 
undisputed  best  hope  for  development  and  progress. 
To  be  credible,  however,  the  United  States  must  be 
willing  to  help  address  the  urgent  probkms  that  ike 
the  developing  countries,  many  of  which  have 
implications  for  the  United  States  as  well. 


Developing  countries  as  a  group  have  made 
considerable  economic  and  social  progress  since  the 
1950s  Until  the  1980$.  economic  growth  rates  in 
the  developing  countries  exceeded  those  realized  by 
the  de\-eloped  coumries  during  their  industrial 
revolutions.  Between  I960  and  1990.  avenge  life 
expecuncy  for  the  developing  «vorld  as  a  whole 
increased  from  46  to  63  years  Yet  over  one  billion 
people  still  live  in  extreme  poveny.  with  averagie  per 
capita  incomes  less  than  S370  per  year.  These 
'poorest  of  the  poor'  not  only  have  less  income  but 
also  less  education,  lower  life  expectancy,  more 
malnutrition,  higher  rates  of  infant  mortality, 
substandard  housing,  and  less  access  to  water. 
saniiaiion.  health  care,  and  other  social  services." 

Amencans  consistently  express  concern  over 
the  plight  of  the  very  poor,  even  as  they  doubt  the 


effectiveness  of  current  US  foreign  assisunce 
programs."  Reducing  poveny  is  of  concern  to 
Amencans  both  for  humanuanan  reasons  and  as  a 
means  to  address  important  global  issues  Poor 
farmers  grow  coca  because  they  have  no  alternative 
sources  of  income,  and  they  destroy  tropical  forests 
because  they  are  desperate  for  land.  Illegal 
immigrants  come  to  the  United  States  seeking  new 
opportunities  because  economic  sugnation  or 
environmental  detenoraiion  leave  them  without 
prospects  in  their  own  countries.  Disparities 
between  rich  and  poor  countries  contribute  to 
fiffoail  and  global  political  instabiUty 

Poveny  is  not  confined  to  developing 
countries.  Poverty  has  grown  in  the  last  decade  in 
the  United  Sutes,  particularly  among  children  " 
Domestic  and  intemauonal  programs  to  allexiate 
poveny  often  suilier  from  the  same  mistakes. 
Underfunded  and  implemented  from  above,  without 
actively  involving  the  people  affecud.  they  create 
dependeticy  instead  of  empowenng  people  to  uke 
charge  of  their  own  lives.  Both  humanitarian  ideals 
and  self-interest  require  the  United  States  to  make  a 
renewed  commitment  to  closing  the  widemng  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  at  home  and  abroad 


IMl 


Enormous  progress  has  been  made  dunng  this 
century  in  increasing  longevity  and  reducing 
morbidity  Yet  the  benefits  of  increased  health 
knowledge  have  not  been  uniformly  distnbuied.  and 
wide  global  dispanties  renuin  Average  life 
expeaancy  in  Afnca  is  S3  years,  compared  with  76 
in  the  United  Sutes  The  infant  mortality  rate  in 
Afnca  IS  90  deaths  per  thousand  live  binhs. 
compared  with  five  per  thousand  in  Japan.  Finland, 
and  Iceland." 

Within  the  United  States,  dispnties  exist  as 
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well.  The  infant  moruliry  rate  of  ih&black 
population  is  twice  that  of  the  white  population  (18 
per  thousand  compared  to  9)*  Native  Americans, 
migrant  workers,  and  many  recent  immigrants  have 
health  conditions  resembling  some  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries." 

Global  effons  to  protect  agairwt  and  eradicate 
diseases  provide  direct  benefits  to  the  United  States. 
The  successful  effort  to  eradicate  smallpox  saves  the 
United  States  approximately  $300  million  per  year 
in  vaccines  and  border  checks  The  eradication  of 
polio,  an  internationally  agreed  health  urgei,  could 
provide  similar  savings."  Vaccines  tested  in 
developing  countnes  protect  U.S.  travelers  from 
tropical  diseases.  The  use  of  oral  rehydration  therapy 
instead  of  hospital -based  treatment  of  diarrhea  an  the 
United  States  has  potential  life-saving  and  cost- 
reducing  gpplicauons  for  both  children  and  the 
elderly"  The  Center  for  Disease  Control  is  currently 
studying  how  the  lessons  learned  in  developing- 
country  vaccination  programs  can  be  applied  in  the 
United  Slates,  panicularly  among  urban 
populations,  where  between  58  and  90  percent  of  all 
children  are  not  fully  immunized  * 

REDUCING   >A^ORLO    POPULATION 
GRO^/TH 

If  present  fertility  trends  continue,  today's 
world  population  of  5  4  billion  will  nearly  double  by 
2050  Increased  iniemaiional  efforu  to  provide 
family  planning  services  and  improve  women's 
education  and  health,  panicularly  in  developing 
countnes.  could  stabilize  world  population  at  less 
ihan  10  billion  If  international  commitment  flags, 
however,  world  populaiion  could  reach  11.7  billion 
by  2050  and  uliimaiely  exceed  14  billion.  Over  90 
percent  of  ihe  populaiion  increase  w\\\  occur  in 
developing  coumnes" 


Cunent  economic,  political,  and 
environmental  systems  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  a 
inpled  world  population.  World  population  growth 
directly  affects  many  issues  of  concern  lo  the 
United  Suies.  including  environmental 
degradation,  illegal  immigration,  economic 
stagnation,  global  health,  and  poverty  With  a  large 
percentage  of  women  in  developing  countries 
enienng  their  childbeanng  years,  family  planning 
efforts  in  the  next  decade  will  be  a  crucial 
determinant  of  future  world  population  and  well- 
being.  (For  a  discussion  of  measures  to  slow 
population  growth,  see  Sharon  L  Camp.  "Slowing 
Population  Growth,"  in  this  volume.) 

CONFLICT    RESOLUTION 

One  hundred  twenty-five  wars,  causing 
between  20  and  40  million  deaths,  have  taken  place 
in  the  developing  world  since  1945  "  Estimates  of 
propeny  losses  run  as  high  as  $500  billion."  and 
millions  of  refugees  have  strained  the  capacity  of 
human  canng 

Although  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  will  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and  armed  conflict 
between  superpowers,  the  causes  of  instability  and 
insecunty,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  tensions  between 
sutes  in  the  developing  world,  will  remain  potent 
forces  for  conflict  for  some  time  The  dissolution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  also  lifted  the  lid  on  long- 
simmenng  ethnic  conflicts,  some  of  which  have 
already  erupted  inio  cml  war 

In  addition,  many  developing  countnes  have 
acquired,  or  are  producing,  increasingly 
sophisticated  weapons,  including  nuclear  explosives, 
ballistic  missiles,  and  chemical  and  biological  agents 
The  United  States  will  need  a  scaled-down  military 
to  defend  itself  if  necessary,  but  efforts  lo  resolve  or 
avoid  conflict  will  likely  prove  more  productive  and 
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more  coa  effiecnve  Ginflici  resolution  and 
avoidance  must  be  imponant  pans  of  the  United 
States  international  agenda. 

REFUGE.E    RESETTLEMENT 

There  arc  currently  17  million  mtemaiional 
refugees  in  the  world,  mostly  women  and  children, 
and  ai  least  23  million  inienully  displaced  people. 
Many  are  the  hngenng  human  fallout  of  Cold  War 
conflicis.  The  largest  refugee  populations  are  in 
Afnca  (5.3  million),  the  Middle  East  (5.8  million), 
and  South  Asia  (4.0  million)  »*  Conflicts  in  Central 
Amenca  have  led  thousands  to  seek  refuge  in 
surrounding  countnes  and  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  refugees  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  decade,  and  many  very  poor 
countnes  have  made  admirable  elTorxs  to  meet 
refugees-pressing  needs.  US  assistance,  however, 
has  remamcd  constant  As  a  result,  funds  for 
education  and  resettlement  have  largely  been 
eliminated,  and  refugee  programs  today  focus  merely 
on  sumval  Yet  the  ultimate  goal  of  refugee  assistance 
must  be  to  help  people  establish  new  lives,  preferably 
in  their  country-  of  ong.n  Efforts  to  end  regional 
conflicts  are  crucial,  as  is  assistance  in  the  orderly 
repaination  of  refugees  to  their  own  countnes.  most 
of  which  have  been  devastated  by  wars 


PROMOTING    DEMOCRACY 

The  last  decade  brought  a  welcome  wave  of 
political  openness  to  the  developing  world.  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  CIS  Most  Latin  Amencan.  and 
some  Asian,  countnes  have  replaced  militar>' 
governments  and  one-pany  states  through 
multipany  elections  Similar  changes  began  in  Africa 
in  1991.  More  than  ever,  competitive  political 
systems  are  the  nonn,  the  opponunuy  to  promote 
democracy  and  open  political  systems  is  greater  than 
at  any  time  m  history 

Economic  pressures  on  the  newly  democratic 
regimes  are  severe,  and  political  backlash  could 
result  if  improvements  in  well-being  take  too  long 
In  addition,  national  elections  do  not  necessanly 
lead  to  increased  local  panicipation  in 
decisionmaking  Allowing  people  control  over 
decisions  that  directly  affect  their  lives  is  an 
essential-though  often  neglected-componeni  of 
building  stable  and  equiuble  societies 

Maintaining  and  nununng  the  nascent 
democracies  and  encouraging  local  participation  in 
decisionmaking  are  consistent  with  Amencan  ideals 
and  would  considerably  increase  regional  and  global 
stability 
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Planning  for  an  Uncertain  Future 


U.S.  Policy  Priorities  After  the 
Cold  War 


Even  in  ihe  midsi  of  economic  difficulties,  ihe 
United  Suies  musi  plan  for  future  challenges.  Some 
emerging  issues  arc  already  evident.  Qinimued 
growih  in  the  United  States  requires  a  growing  world 
economy  The  global  environment  must  be  protected, 
the  needs  of  the  poor  addressed,  and  world 
population  growih  stabilized  if  the  United  Sutcs 
wishes  to  be  part  of  a  healthy  and  stable  world. 

But  funher  surprises  undoubtedly  lie  ahead. 
The  earth  has  become  smaller,  more  crowded,  and 
the  lives  of  its  people  more  closely  intertwined;  the 
effects  of  growing  populations'  activities  on  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  oceans,  and  forests  are  only 
partially  understood.  Few  prediaed  in  1980  the 
global  challenges  that  face  us  in  the  early  1990s.  The 
AIDS  virus  was  only  idenufied  in  1981;  the  hole  in 
the  ozone  layer  was  discovered  m  1985. 

In  the  poliucal  realm,  surprises  are  equally 
likely  The  Soviet  Union,  considered  a  major  threat 
jusi  a  few  years  ago,  no  longer  exists.  Prediaing  the 
new  issues  that  will  face  us  in  2052,  or  even  2002.  is 
impossible  li  is  essential,  therefore,  to  begin  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  international  cooperation  that 
will  allow  us  to  confront  current  and  future  global 
challenges. 


A  governmenis  pnmary  responsibility  is  lo  iis 
own  people  The  United  States  first  must  boldly 
address  the  challenges  within  its  own  borders  When 
the  country  wiih  the  world's  largest  GNP  ranks 
twenueth  in  child  mortality"  and  has  36  million 
people  without  health  care  coverage,"  a  shortage  of 
low-income  housing,  and  an  annual  budget  deficii 
exceeding  $350  billion,  claims  to  global  leadership 
nng  hollow. 

Addressing  concerns  within  U.S.  borders  will 
require  improving  U.S.  economic  competitiveness, 
reducing  the  budget  deficit,  creating  new  and  more 
productive  jobs,  improving  education,  making 
health  care  affordable  and  accessible  to  all,  creating 
affordable  housing,  combatting  the  use  and  flow  of 
drugs,  and  protecting  the  environment. 

Even  as  u  addresses  issues  at  home,  however, 
the  United  States  continues  to  have  an  important, 
although  altered,  role  to  play  in  the  world  In  the 
1990s,  world  leadership  will  come  less  from  military- 
power  than  from  economic  strength  and  moral 
example  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  makes  u  possible 
for  perhaps  the  first  time  to  envision  a  world 
characienzed  by  peace,  economic  growth, 
environmental  sustainability,  and  widespread 
democratization  and  human  development. 

In  this  world,  the  traditional  dichotomy 
between  "domestic"  and  "intemaiionar  issues  is  an 
anachronism.  Global  action  is  needed  to  address 
successfully  the  majoniy  of  so-called  domestic 
concerns  as  well  as  to  advance  longer-term  U  S 
interests  in  building  a  better  world  and  promoting 
American  humanitarian  ideals  The  United  Slates 
must  learn  to  think  strategically-helping  to  frame 
the  new  international  agenda  while  shanng 
responsibility  for  its  implementation  and  using 
available  resources  to  leverage  participation  by  other 
nauons 
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In  (hepenod  ahead.  US  foreign  policy  must 
have  ihe  following  broad  objectives: 

1)  Cl^fol  ccononwc  growth  Growth  in  the  world 
economy  tjfeseniial  for  both  developed  and 
developing  counines  It  could  also  be  an  imporumi 
pan  of  an  overall  strategy  to  rcsmictute  the  U.S. 
economy  and  restore  American  competitiveness. 

2)  Rf solution  oj ouiilanding  regional  conflicts.  A 
truly  peaceful  world  requires  not  only  an  end  to  the 
Cold  War  between  the  superpowers  but  also 
resolution  of  long-ierm  and  emerging  regional 
conflicts  in  the  developing  world  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Arms  control,  conflict  resolution, 
posiconflict  rcconstrucuon  and  development, 
expanded  refugee  programs,  and  disaster  relief  are 
essential  to  preventing  further  outbreaks  of  hostiUty 

3)  Progress  on  the  common  global  challenges 
rtqumng  cooperation  and  parttcipaiion  Jrom  all 
countries  The  United  States  should  uke  a  leadership 
role  in  addressing  such  problems  as  environmental 
threats,  rapid  population  growth.  AIDS,  and  other 
health  pandemics 

4)  Poverty  alleviation  and  human  development 
Wide  dispanties  in  income  and  human  well-being 
between  nch  and  poor  people  and  countries  are 
immoral,  they  also  contnbute  to  many  other  global 
problems  They  must  be  resolved  for  both 
humaniianan  and  self-interest  reasons. 

5)  Polilical  reform  in  (he  developing  counines, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Commonwealth  oj  Independent 
States  The  new  democracies  require  support  and 
encouragemeni  if  they  are  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  to  permanence 


Pursuing  these  new  post -Cold  War  objectives 
will  require  strong  leadership  and  commitment  but 
not  necessarily  large  increases  in  direct  government 
expenditure.  Negotiating  increased  trade  openness 
or  diplomatic  efforts  to  dampen  regional  conflicts 
require  a  commitmeni  of  political  time  and  energ> 
and  multilateral  cooperauon  in  a  wide  range  of 
areas  But  those  efforts  do  not  involve  massive 
increases  in  U.S.  international  affairs  spending 

For  other  purposes  the  international  affairs 
budget  IS  an  important  instrument  in  pursuing  US 
national  interests  abroad  in  the  1990s,  even  though 
it  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  overall 
government  spending. 

The  Alternative  Budget  that  follows 
restructures  current  international  affairs 
expenditures  to  better  promote  U.S.  interests  at 
home  and  abroad  The  proposed  changes  reflect  the 
dramatic  developments  of  recent  years,  translate 
where  appropnaie  the  interests  and  ideals  just 
outlined  into  concrete  spending  pnoniies,  and  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  strong  and  secure  future  within 
a  stronger  and  more  secure  world. 
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Introduction 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  to  discuss  recent  efforts  by  USAID  to  support  democratization  and  good  governance 
in  Africa.  As  someone  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  career  studying  civil  society  and 
political  institutions  on  the  continent,  and  as  someone  who  has  Just  completed  a  two  year  tour  as 
the  Regional  Democracy  and  Governance  Advisor  to  USAID  for  East  and  Southern  Africa,  the 
perspective  I  will  share  with  you  is  the  perspective  from  the  field;  that  is  to  say,  what  these 
initiatives  look  like  when  USAID  seeks  to  put  theory  into  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  your  letter  to  me  of  February  1 5th,  you  raised  six  fairly  specific 
questions  which  you  asked  that  I  answer  during  this  hearing.  Let  me  therefore  turn  to  these 
questions  seriatim,  and  then  make  a  few  summary  comments  of  a  more  general  nature. 
1.       How  efTective  are  USAID  programs  in  support  of  democratization  and  good 
governance  (DG)  in  Africa? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  complex,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise, 
and  the  length  of  time  USAID  has  addressed  itself  to  assisting  democratic  transitions  on  the 
continent.  If  one  measures  effectiveness  by  whether  the  countries  in  which  USAID  has 
mounted  programs  have  made  a  successful  transition  to  democratic  rule,  then  the  answer  is 
that  "it  is  too  early  to  tell."  It  is  too  early  for  at  least  three  reasons:  First,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  except  for  the  initiatives  pursued  under  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
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Apartheid  Act,  US  AID  has  only  been  in  the  business  of  mounting  comprehensive  programs 
to  support  democratic  transitions  for  a  little  over  two  years.  These  programs  have  thus 
been  relatively  few  in  number.  By  the  end  of  1993,  comprehensive  programs  had  been 
started  in  only  five  countries  (including  South  Africa)  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa. 
Additional  programs,  however,  were  in  various  stages  of  design  or  coming  on  stream  in 
another  five. 

Second,  prior  to  the  Clinton  Administration,  initiatives  in  this  area  by  the  Africa 
Bureau  were  very  much  an  experiment  and  not  a  series  of  systematic  interventions  in 
pursuit  of  a  broad  foreign  policy  objective.  Although  USAID  has  sponsored  various  forms 
of  research  on  democratization  since  the  early  1970s,  virtually  no  programmatic  activity 
(apart  from  the  limited  small  grants  program  of  the  Human  Rights  Development  Fund,  i.e., 
1 16(e)  grants)  was  mounted  in  this  area.  Serious  thought  about  what  and  how  to  go  about 
supporting  democratic  transitions  did  not  begin  until  1990.  The  Office  of  New  Initiatives 
(ONI)  in  the  Africa  Bureau  which  serves  as  the  center  for  these  programs  was  not 
established  until  September,  1991.  The  African  Regional  Election  Assistance  Fund 
(AREAF)  was  not  established  until  mid- 1992.  Moreover,  and  this  is  most  important,  the 
Africa  Bureau  was  very  methodical  in  developing  these  programs,  preferring  not  to  rush 
into  a  series  of  interventions  that  were  inherently  risky  and  not  well  thought-out.  Hence 
the  Bureau  spent  a  good  portion  of  1991  and  the  first  half  of  1992  canvassing  the  American 
scholarly  community,  American  NGOs,  African  social  scientists,  and  African  democracy 
activists  about  how  to  proceed  in  this  area.  Because  the  Africa  Bureau  had  virtually  no  in- 
house  personnel  with  any  field  expertise  in  this  area,  the  Bureau,  its  regional  offices,  and 
selected  missions  sought  to  recruit  outside  specialists  who  could  begin  to  design  and 
implement  programs  to  support  democratic  transitions  for  the  first  time. 

Third.  It  is  also  "too  early"  to  render  a  definitive  judgment  on  the  effectiveness 
of  these  programs,  because  of  their  inherent  nature-namely  that  assisting  democratization 
and  good  governance  in  Africa  is  fundamentally  an  exercise  in  institution-building,  and  not 
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the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  single  events.  For  example,  the  holding  of  a  single 
multi-party  election,  even  if  free  and  fair,  does  not  a  democracy  make-witness  the  recent 
experience  of  Angola,  Cameroon,  Kenya,^  and  even  Zambia.  Rather  it  is  the  periodic 
holding  of  elections  over  many  years-the  institutionalization  of  the  electoral  process-that 
establishes  the  foundations  for  an  enduring  democratic  system.  Likewise  with  the 
establishment  of  a  free  press,  or  an  independent  judiciary,  or  a  viable  party  system,  etc.  In 
sum,  institutionalized  transitions  to  democracy  only  become  apparent  over  relatively  long 
periods  of  time-at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  years-and  must  be  assessed  accordingly. 
Moreover,  if  the  United  States  is  to  be  effective  in  assisting  African  countries  in  building 
democracy,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  get  into  the  game  for  the  long-haul  -  and  stay  in. 

Let  me  now,  on  the  other  hand,  give  you  a  much  less  equivocal  answer  to  the 
question  of  USAID's  effectiveness  in  this  area.  If  one  measures  effectiveness  by  the 
quality  of  the  programs  USAID  has  initiated  to  date,  and  whether  they  have  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  process  of  democratization,  my  answer  would  be  strongly 
"yes."  The  Africa  Bureau  via  its  own  personnel,  contracted  personnel,  and  relevant  NGOs 
have  been  quite  effective  in  bringing  most  available  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  bear  on 
the  exercise  to  date.  Few  mistakes  have  been  made  in  what  remains  an  experimental 
exercise.  Much  has  been  learned.  For  example,  there  is  a  much  greater  appreciation  today 
than  there  was  two  years  ago  about  the  importance  of  assisting  the  development  of  civil 
society  and  other  key  institutions  such  as  legislatures  and  local  governmental  bodies  if 
successful  democratic  transitions  are  to  occur.  We  also  know  much  more  about  the  myriad 
of  operational  problems  that  must  be  overcome  to  effectively  implement  these  programs  in 
the  field.    And  we  know  that  to  be  effective,  USAID  and  its  partner  NGOs  must  establish 
and  maintain  a  long-term  presence  in  the  field  to  successfully  implement  their  programs. 


2  For  an  elaboration  of  the  Kenya  case  see  my  article  "Kenya:  Lessons  from  a  Flawed  Election,"  The 
Journal  of  Democracy,  4,  3  (July,  1993),  pp.  85-99/ 
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As  a  result,  the  activities  in  which  USAID  has  been  engaged  in  to  date  has  been 
appropriate  to  the  objective. 

2.       What  are  the  range  of  themes  that  USAID  attempts  to  address  in  its  democracy  and 
governance  (DG)  programs?  Do  these  themes  correspond  to  Africa's  needs    and  to 
AID'S  comparative  advantage  in  providing  support? 

USAID's  DG  programs  cluster  into  roughly  four  areas  of  activity.  (1)  Support 
for  transitional  elections  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  multiparty  democracy.  (2) 
Strengthening  of  key  public  institutions  such  as  legislatures,  the  judiciary,  and  local 
government  that  provide  a  check  on  unbridled  executive  power,  and  which  contribute  to  a 
more  accountable  and  transparent  governmental  system.  Support  for  legal  and 
constitutional  refonn  would  also  fall  into  this  category.  (3)  Administrative  reforms, 
especially  the  establishment  of  procedures  within  the  executive  branch  that  improve 
governmental  perfomiance  and  reduce  corruption.  For  example,  support  for  coordinating 
the  activities  of  different  ministries  of  government,  an  ofTice  of  an  inspector  general,  the 
computerization  of  the  budgetary  system,  etc.  (4)  The  development  of  civil  society.  (S) 
The  establishment  and/or  strengthening  of  a  free  press.  (6)  The  promotion  and  defense  of 
human  rights.    Items  I  through  3  require  that  USAID  work  closely  with  the  governments 
of  countries  making  transitions  to  democracy.  Items  4  through  6  require  USAID  to  work 
mainly  with  local  NGOs  and  private  enterprises. 

The  specific  content  of  the  DG  support  which  USAID  provides  in  individual 
countries  varies  with  local  conditions  and  needs.  A  typical  comprehensive  program 
focuses  on  three  to  five  institutions  for  several  years.  Determination  of  what  institutions 
should  receive  support  is  made  by  first  considering  the  widest  range  of  opportunities  and 
needs,  and  then  prioritizing  these  options  on  four  criteria:  (I)  Need  given  the  context  of 
the  country's  politics  and  the  major  obstacles  to  achieving  a  successful  transition  to,  or 
consolidation  of,  democracy.  (2)  Whether  there  are  committed  local  partners,  in 
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government  or  out,  with  whom  USAID  can  work.  (3).  Whether  USAID  can  deliver  the 
needed  form  of  support  over  the  life  of  the  project.  (4)  Whether  USAID  has  a  comparative 
advantage  in  providing  support,  or  whether  assistance  in  the  area  in  question  should  be  left 
to  another  donor. 

The  result  is  that  while  USAID  programs  in  support  of  democracy  and 
governance  address  a  constant  group  of  themes,  the  specific  projects  mounted  in  individual 
countries  are  tailored  to  local  needs  and  conditions.  Indeed,  the  Africa  Bureau  has  been 
very  methodical  in  designing  programs  that  are  adjusted  to  local  conditions.  There  is  a 
clear  realization  that  we  cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  do  everything  in  each  country 
where  these  projects  are  initiated.  Rather,  we  should  target  our  interventions,  and  focus  on 
them  for  several  years  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

As  for  whether  USAID  has  the  necessary  capacity  and  expertise  to  mount  such 
programs  on  a  sustained  basis,  the  answer  is  "yes"  but  it  is  a  capacity  that  is  only  now 
being  put  into  place.  Most  important  is  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  experienced  staff  in 
the  field,  because  the  nature  of  these  programs  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  implemented 
from  Washington.  A  typical  DG  project  normally  employs  a  political  scientist  or  other 
social  scientist  familiar  with  both  the  institutional  requisites  for  democratization  and 
familiar  with  the  country  in  which  he  or  she  is  assigned.  Given  the  highly  political  nature 
of  these  projects  it  is  important  that  this  individual  have  frequent  access  to  both  the 
director  of  the  USAID  mission  and  to  the  American  ambassador.  This  individual  must 
also  enjoy  the  respect  of  key  members  of  the  host  government  as  well  as  leaders  in  the 
private  sector,  particularly  those  who  lead  groups  which  seek  and  need  our  assistance. 
USAID  has  so  far  done  a  good  job  in  recruiting  individual  contractors  to  serve  as  key  staff 
in  the  field,  but  most  of  these  individuals  have  been  from  American  universities  and  must 
return  to  their  institutions  after  a  period  of  usually  no  more  than  two  years.  As  the  number 
of  DG  projects  increases,  a  major  challenge  for  the  Agency  will  be  how  to  recruit  and 
develop  its  own  cadre  of  specialists  from  within. 
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Staff  in  the  field  must  also  be  complemented  by  the  availability  of  specialized 
forms  of  technical  assistance  that  can  be  accessed  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  cooperative 
agreement  between  USAID  and  Associates  in  Rural  Development  (ARD)  has  been  very 
useful  to  the  Bureau,  but  was  largely  limited  to  the  design  rather  than  the  implementation 
of  projects.  The  African  Regional  Election  Assistance  Fund  has  also  been  a  useful 
arrangement  for  drawing  on  the  expertise  of  relevant  American  NGOs  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  transitional  elections.  As  the  number  of  DG  projects  increases,  there  will  be 
need  for  additional  mechanisms  of  this  type.  Moreover,  it  is  my  expectation  that  separate 
mechanisms  which  draw  on  the  specialized  expertise  of  different  groups  and  US  firms  will 
be  required  to  meet  specialized  needs.  As  the  new  Global  Bureau  and  its  Center  for 
Democracy  is  established  at  USAID,  it  may  also  be  more  efficient  and  intellectually  sound 
to  establish  sources  of  expertise  on  a  global  rather  than  a  regional  basis. 

In  sum,  USAID  not  only  has  the  capacity  to  mount  projects  of  the  type 
described,  but  it  has  been  the  world  leader  in  this  area.  While  other  countries  are 
beginning  to  make  major  financial  contributions  to  the  process  of  democratization  in 
Africa,  none,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  has  committed  comparable  human  resources 
to  the  exercise. 

There  are  many  U.S.  governmental  and  quasi-governmental  entities  working  on  DG 
issues  in  Africa.  Are  their  activities  effectively  coordinated?  Should  there  be  a 
rationalization  of  the  roles  of  these  various  agencies  and  institutions? 

The  number  of  entities  is  actually  not  so  many  though  DG  is  a  potential  "growth 
industry"  in  which  many  may  eventually  play.  By  far  the  major  player  at  this  point  is 
USAID,  but  as  stated  previously,  the  number  of  comprehensive  projects  currently  being 
implemented  in  Africa  remains  relatively  modest.  USAID  implements  these  projects  via 
its  own  staff  (both  career  and  PSCs),  and  via  cooperative  agreements  and  other 
arrangements  with  American  NGOs  and  firms.  So  far,  coordination  has  been  very 
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effective—both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  The  only  thorny  question  is  to  what  extent 
these  organizations  should  seek  to  establish  and  maintain  a  separate  identity  and 
independence  while  doing  USAID's  work  in  the  field.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the 
area  of  work  is  politically  sensitive,  and  when  issues  of  US  foreign  policy  may  be  at  stake. 
The  arrangements  to  date  have  involved  a  series  of  new  partnerships  in  which  both  USAID 
on  the  one  hand,  and  these  organizations  on  the  other,  have  had  to  develop  working 
relationships  for  the  first  time.  As  the  relationship  has  evolved  and  matured,  there  has 
been  much  learning  on  the  part  of  both  USAID  and  the  American  NGOs.  Needless  to  say, 
this  augers  well  for  the  future,  as  the  number  of  these  arrangements  is  likely  to  expand. 

Turning  now  to  the  relationship  between  the  Africa  Bureau  of  USAID  and  its 
counterpart  in  State,  and  to  the  relationship  between  USAID  missions  in  African  countries 
and  the  American  embassy  in  these  countries.  Because  of  the  highly  political  nature  of 
many  DG  interventions,  especially  in  countries  where  the  government  resists  the  transition 
to  democracy,  it  is  essential  that  USAID  and  State  maintain  a  close  relationship.  Here,  the 
need  is  not  so  much  the  formal  rationalization  of  roles,  but  rather  the  need  to  recognize  that 
DG  programs  cannot  be  implemented  effectively  unless  they  are  done  on  a  "country-team" 
basis.    A  typical  American  embassy  in  Africa  does  not  have  the  time  in  terms  of  available 
personnel,  nor  the  administrative  capacity  to  design  and  implement  these  programs.  The 
question,  however,  is  whether  the  embassy  will  support  and  encourage  the  work  of  the 
USAID  mission  in  this  field,  and  conversely,  whether  the  USAID  mission  is  eager  to 
embark  on  such  programs  and  work  closely  with  the  embassy. 

From  my  own  observations  over  the  past  two  years,  and  from  my  own 
experience  in  Kenya,  I  concluded  that  where  there  is  a  relaxed  working  relationship 
between  the  ambassador  and  the  mission  director,  there  will  be  an  effective  DG  program, 
and  where  this  relationship  is  lacking,  there  will  not.    It  is  that  simple.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  both  USAID  and  State  appoint  people  to  be  their  heads  of  mission  who  are 
committed  to  the  exercise  of  supporting  DG  programs  if  these  programs  are  to  proceed. 
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Finally  a  very  brief  word  about  USIA/USIS.  As  with  the  relationship  between 
the  USAID  mission  and  the  embassy,  it  is  essential  that  USIS  operate  as  part  of  a  "country 
team."  The  division  of  labor  between  USAID  and  USIA  is  now  fairly  clear.  While  the 
former  will  be  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  mounting  DG  programs  in  country  and 
has  been  provided  with  the  funding  and  contracting  mechanisms  to  access  necessary 
expertise,  the  latter  has  a  significant  role  to  play  through  its  programs  of  international 
exchange.  Because  a  country  DG  project  might  benefit  from  these  exchange  programs,  it 
is  therefore  desirable  that  the  two  agencies  work  closely  in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
easier  said  than  done.  Current  contracting  procedures  often  make  it  very  difficult  for 
USAID  to  use  its  funds  to  enable  USIS  to  implement  a  desired  service  in  a  timely  manner 
(e.g.  to  purchase  books  for  a  parliamentary  library  or  to  arrange  for  a  study  tour  to  the  US 
for  a  group  of  public  interest  lawyers).  Conversely,  as  an  independent  Agency,  USIA 
seeks  to  run  its  own  programs  without  first  "checking  in"  with  USAID.  There  is  probably 
no  final  solution  to  this  problem  other  than  to  encourage  close  consultation  in  the  field.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  Mission  to  require  it. 

Has  "political  conditionality"  been  an  effective  instrument  for  encouraging  the 
democratic  process  in  Africa? 

Absolutely.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  without  "political 
conditionality,"  there  would  not  be  as  much  progress  in  Africa  as  has  occurred  in  respect  to 
political  liberalization,  an  improved  climate  for  human  rights,  and  democratization. 
Countries  such  as  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  Uganda  would  not  be  where  they  are  today  without 
the  exercise  or  potential  threat  of  "political  conditionality."  Having  said  this,  one  must 
provide  a  more  nuanced  response.  First,  as  David  Gordon,  now  a  member  of  your 
committee's  staff,  has  argued  on  numerous  occasions,  conditionality  is  a  blunt  instrument 
that  can  be  wielded  once,  but  not  indefinitely.  Over  time,  its  value  diminishes,  especially 
if  (a)  the  leaders  of  a  country  conclude  that  it  is  not  in  their  individual  interests  to  embark 
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on  reform  no  matter  what  the  consequences  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  quick-disbursing  aid, 
and/or  (b)  the  various  donors  which  have  suspended  assistance  begin  to  break  ranks.  In 
other  words,  "political  conditionality"  only  works  so  long  as  the  heat  can  be  continuously 
applied. 

Second,  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  to  invoke 
"political  conditionality"  other  than  a  concern  for  corruption,  limits  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  as  a  single  donor  to  make  such  conditionality  stick.  To  the  extent  that  we 
continue  to  use  "political  conditionality"  as  a  criteria  for  assistance,  we  will  also  need  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  making  the  IFIs  more  sensitive  to  our  concerns  and  the  concerns  of 
other  like-minded  bilateral  donors  who  have  suspended  assistance.  This  may  eventually 
mean  that  consideration  be  given  to  suspending  or  reducing  our  contributions  to  these 
major  providers  of  quick-disbursing  assistance  if  they  do  not  adopt  similar  criteria  as  the 
United  States  for  extending  aid. 

Third,  because  the  exercise  of  conditionality-whether  over  political  or  economic 
criteria— is  a  blunt  instrument,  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  precise  as  possible  about  what  is 
required  to  renew  assistance,  and  at  what  time,  pace  and,  levels.  Put  differently,  there 
must  be  the  incentive  of  the  carrot  as  well  as  the  stick,  and  this  must  be  articulated  in  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  manner. 

Four,  the  terms  of  political  conditionality  as  with  macroeconomic  conditionality 
must  be  applied  consistently  from  one  country  to  the  next  lest  the  threat  of  conditionality 
lose  credibility.  As  with  the  components  of  macroeconomic  adjustment,  it  must  be  clear  to 
all— both  other  donor,  and  other  recipient  countries— what  the  United  States  expects  in 
terms  of  democratization,  governance  and  human  rights.  Together  with  other  donors  we 
must  also  seek  to  develop  a  universal  set  of  standards.    As  demonstrated  by  last  year's 
convention  in  Vienna  on  human  rights,  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  but  at  a  minimum  our 
own  standards  must  be  known  to  all. 
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Finally,  we  must  remind  ourselves,  and  communicate  to  African  governments 
the  fact  that  given  our  limited  resources,  the  United  States  cannot  provide  assistance  to  all 
Nor  can  we  spend  US  taxpayers  money  on  corrupt  and  repressive  regimes  that 
continuously  drag  their  feet  on  political  reform.  Invoking  political  conditionality,  may  not 
always  bring  about  the  desired  results,  but  that  is  no  justification  by  itself  for  resuming 
assistance. 

S.        How  important  is  multipartyism  to  the  realization  of  democracy  in  Africa? 

The  evolution  of  multiparty  systems  in  Africa  is  important  for  the  realization 
of  democracy  primarily  because  Africans  who  demand  political  liberalization  and 
democratization  now  define  democratization  in  these  terms.  Whereas  it  was  once  possible 
to  point  to  "semi-competitive"  single-party  systems  in  which  elections  resembled  primaries 
in  many  American  congressional  districts—for  example,  in  Kenya—that  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Thus,  while  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  truly  competitive  and  fair  elections  under  a 
single-party  or  non-partisan  format,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  will  emerge  on  the  ground.  If 
this  is  the  case,  and  if  one  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  functioning  democracy 
without  elections,  then  multipartyism  is  the  only  option.  Put  differently,  the  United  States 
has  no  choice  than  to  support  the  development  of  multiparty  systems  on  the  continent. 

Having  said  this,  what  does  USAID  do  in  Africa?  The  answer,  as  I  believe  is 
now  the  approach  in  the  Africa  Bureau  at  USAID,  is  that  we  seek  to  strengthen  the 
institutional  basis  for  a  functioning  multiparty  system.  This  means  much  more,  than 
supporting  a  single  multiparty  election.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  selected  countries 
USAID  has  or  will  become  involved  in  providing  training  to  political  parties,  supporting 
programs  in  civic  education  and  voter  education  as  implemented  by  local  non- 
governmental organizations,  etc. 
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Some  African  nations  such  as  Kenya  claim  that  the  U.S.  has  been  inconsistent  and 
guilty  of  a  "double  standard"  in  its  policies  regarding  democratization  in  Africa. 
Assess  these  claims. 

There  is  no  double  standard.  Nor  has  there  been  a  moving  of  the  goal  posts  as 
senior  members  of  the  Kenya  government  sometime  claim.    Three  additional  comments, 
however,  are  in  order.  First,  U.S.  articulation  of  what  we  mean  by  political  conditionality 
has  evolved  over  time,  and  our  statements  have  sometimes  seemed  vague.  One  problem  in 
trying  to  articulate  what  we  mean  is  that  we  have  been  very  careful-as  we  should  be 
careful— not  to  prescribe  a  particular  form  of  democratic  system  or  impose  what  might 
appear  to  be  American  defined  solutions.  There  has  consequently  been  some  problems  in 
communication,  particularly  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  when  our  policy  was  coming 
on  stream.  That  is  not  the  case  now. 

Second,  because  our  concern  for  democratization  is  articulated  in  different 
countries  where  conditions  vary  and  where  the  United  States  may  have  other  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  addition  to  democratization,  our  concerns  can  be  interpreted  as  being 
applied  in  an  inconsistent  manner.  For  example,  the  United  States  has  been  less  vociferous 
in  its  public  statements  about  the  degree  of  progress  towards  political  reform  in  Ethiopia 
and  Uganda  than  in  Kenya.  Clearly,  such  variations,  complicate  the  communication 
process,  and  potentially,  the  credibility  of  the  policy.  They  may  also  make  it  more  difficult 
for  USAID  to  implement  its  DG  program  in  the  field.  Some  thought  must  therefore  be 
given  to  the  achieving  greater  consistency  in  the  articulation  of  our  concerns,  or  at  a 
minimum,  to  specify  the  conditions  when  exceptions  are  to  be  made. 

Lastly,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  U.S.  and  other  donors  can  do  a  better  job  of 
specifying  the  relationships  between  has  become  a  "triad"  of  concems-that  there  must  be  a 
simultaneous  and  significant  progress  towards  ( I )  democratization,  (2)  economic 
adjustment,  and  (3)  the  reduction  of  corruption.  As  the  Kenyan  case  has  clearly  shown, 
momentary  progress  on  one,  while  neglecting  the  other  two  slows  both  economic  and 
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political  reform.  Other  countries  such  as  Ethiopia  and  Uganda  appear  to  have  embraced 
macroeconomic  reforms  while  pursuing  democratization  in  a  more  ambiguous  manner. 

Conclusion 

USAID  has  made  a  promising  start  at  initiating  its  democracy  and  governance  programs 
in  Africa.  While  the  final  results  from  these  projects  will  not  be  known  for  some  years,  specific 
projects  have  been  well  designed  and  the  mechanisms  for  implementing  these  projects 
appropriate.  Having  said  this,  it  is  essential  that  USAID  maintain  a  strong  presence  in  the  field  if 
these  projects  are  to  be  properly  monitored  and  adjusted,  and  new  projects  of  appropriate  content 
come  on  stream.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  Agency  be  given  the  flexibility  it  seeks  under  the 
proposed  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994.  Without  such  flexibility,  including  the 
flexibility  to  provide  training  assistance  and  assistance  to  non-governmental  organizations  under 
sections  7106  and  7107  of  the  proposed  act,  the  ability  of  the  Agency  to  provide  appropriate 
assistance  to  support  transitions  to  democracy  in  Africa,  and  indeed  elsewhere,  will  be 
substantially  reduced.  As  discussed  in  section  2  of  my  statement,  much  of  what  constitutes  a 
typical  country  program  in  support  of  DG  falls  in  these  categories.  This  is  especially  true  in 
countries  where  the  regimes  in  power  resist  democratic  change.  It  would  be  counter-productive 
not  to  include  these  important  provisions  in  the  Act.^ 


'For  an  elaboration  of  my  views  on  the  proposed  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994,  please 
refer  to  my  written  statement  of  February  22,  1994  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  Intemational  Economic  Policy,  Trade,  Oceans  and  Environment. 
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It  is  a  privilege  to  present  this  testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  TransAfrica,  the  African-American  foreign  poHcy 
lobby  for  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  Our  objective  since  we  were  founded  seventeen  years  ago 
has  been  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  more  enlightened  foreign  policy  toward  these  all 
too  often  neglected  areas  of  the  world.  The  appropriation  of  adequate  foreign  assistance  for 
Africa  has  long  been  among  the  policy  priorities  that  we  have  championed  over  the  years. 

In  previous  years,  we  have  spoken  out  in  favor  of  an  overall  increase  in  development 
assistance  to  $1  billion  dollars  for  Africa.  This  year  we  repeat  our  urgent  request. 
Unfortunately,  the  Clinton  Administration,  which  is  seeking  $791  million  for  bilateral 
assistance  through  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  has  begun  with  a  request  that  is  2%  lower 
than  the  amount  of  aid  allocated  to  the  region  in  last  year's  appropriation.  The  Clinton 
Administration's  FY  95  budget  request  is  clearly  inadequate  and  unsuitable  in  light  of  the 
formidable  hurdles  that  have  yet  to  be  surmounted  in  many  African  countries.  This  decrease 
in  funding  for  Africa  comes  at  a  particularly  critical  juncture  because  of  the  urgent  need  for 
U.S.  support  for  democracy  and  development  on  the  continent.  TransAfrica  strongly  urges  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  to  be  more  generous  with  its  consideration  of  foreign  aid 
allocations  for  Africa.  This  year,  we  again  add  our  voices  to  those  of  other  concerned 
Americans  such  as  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  N.A.A.C.P.,  Africare,  Washington  Office 
on  Africa  and  related  organizations  who  feel  that  Africa  must  not  be  forgotten  or  ignored  in 
the  post-Cold  War  world. 

Even  as  the  Clinton  Administration  cuts  aid  for  democracy  and  development  in  Africa, 
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it  has  been  increasing  support  for  building  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Russia  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  will  receive  an  increase  of  287  million  (the 
figure  will  increase  from  approximately  417  million  dollars  to  704  million)  to  support 
democracy  in  these  countries.  To  be  sure,  the  situation  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  wzirrants 
American  support  but  so  do  emerging  democracies  in  South  Africa,  Zambia,  Namibia, 
Mozambique  and  Malawi.  Indeed  the  cuts  to  Africa  are  coming  at  a  time  when  democracy  is 
sweeping  across  the  southern  part  of  the  continent.  South  Africa,  Malawi,  and  Mozambique, 
each  have  elections  scheduled  for  April,  May,  and  October,  respectively.  They  need  our  help 
now  to  build  sustainable  democracies. 

Similarly,  the  Administration  continues  to  demonstrate  U.S.  support  for  promoting  and 
maintaining  peace  in  Israel  and  Egypt  by  providing  them  with  3  billion  and  2  billion  dollars 
in  U.S.  assistance  respectively,  thereby  raising  their  share  of  Foreign  Military  Financing  and 
Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  appropriations  to  84%.  This  is  occurring  even  as  ESF  and  FMF 
budgets  are  being  trimmed  by  $  1 85  million.  The  peoples  of  Africa  are  in  dire  need  of  a  greater 
share  of  those  funds  so  as  to  promote  and  maintain  peace  on  the  continent.  We  ask  that 
President  Clinton  uphold  the  democratic  principles  that  he  has  so  boldy  proclaimed  in  his 
public  statements.  The  United  States  must  continue  to  recognize  Africa's  needs  along  with 
those  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  other  regions  of  the 
world  that  demand  our  attention. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  increase  aid  to  Africa,  it  is  also  vital  that  criteria  be  used  that 
would  determine  government  suitability  for  U.S.  foreign  aid.  We  applaud  the  commitment  to 
democratic  principles  and  human  rights  professed  in  the  Clinton  Administration's  recently 
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proposed  overhaul  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  we  hope  that  that 
commitment  will  prove  to  be  real  so  that  we  can  have  a  palpable  impact  on  the  political 
liberalization  of  recalcitrant  dictatorships  on  the  African  continent  such  as  those  in  Zaire  and 
Nigeria.  The  important  role  that  foreign  assistance  can  play  in  fueling  the  African 
democratization  movement  should  not  be  overlooked. 

At  present,  civil  wars  are  raging  in  Angola,  Sudan,  and  Somalia.  All  of  these  are  nations 
whose  leaders  received  substantial  U.S.  support  during  the  Cold  War.  Millions  of  Africans  are 
being  killed  in  a  genocidal  war  by  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  government  in  Sudan;  Jonas 
Savimbi,  an  ally  and  proxy  of  the  U.S.  and  apartheid  South  Africa,  is  rampaging  across  Angola 
after  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  of  a  free  and  fair  election  that  he  lost;  and  Somalia,  whose 
former  leader  Siad  Barre  was  a  U.S.  ally,  is  once  again  on  the  verge  of  imploding  into  anarchy 
because  of  our  failure  to  engage  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  disarmament.  Now  that  "geo- 
strategic"  concerns  are  no  longer  a  critical  priority  for  U.S.  policymakers,  we  should  stand 
poised  to  replace  funds  that  were  previously  earmarked  for  covert  and  overt  military  aid  with 
monies  for  development  assistance.  America  can  unsully  its  hands  by  working  to  support  the 
people  who  have  suffered  due  to  our  past  policies. 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  support  a  democratic  South  Africa.  UTiile  the  holding 
of  elections  is  an  important  milestone,  current  realities  in  South  Africa  do  not  bode  well  for 
the  success  of  a  democratic  regime.  The  South  African  economy  is  currently  mired  in  a  deep 
recession.  Unemployment  is  running  at  approximately  50%  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  years 
ahead  the  South  African  economy  will  need  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.5%  to  create  enough 
jobs  for  new  workseekers.  In  order  for  the  new,  democratically  elected  government  of  South 
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Africa  to  succeed,  it  will  need  resources  from  the  international  community,  especially  the 
United  States,  to  revitalize  its  economy  and  address  the  deleterious  legacy  of  apartheid. 

The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  apartheid  regime  run  deep  in  South  Africa.  Under 
apartheid,  black  South  Africans  have  been  systematically  deprived  of  an  education  so  as  to 
prepare  them  for  subordinate  positions  in  South  African  life.  The  result  of  years  of  apartheid 
education  is  a  50%  rate  of  illiteracy  amongst  black  South  Africans.  Moreover,  a  generation  of 
disaffected  youth  has  been  created  from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  since  the  1976  Soweto  revolt, 
have  had  to  spend  their  adolescence  putting  "liberation  before  education".  Black  South  Africans 
are  not  only  disproportionately  poorly  educated,  they  are  also  poorly  housed.  Over  7  million 
blacks  live  in  makeshift  shanties  in  South  Africa.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  apartheid 
policies  of  forced  removal,  influx  control,  and  induced  homelessness.  The  backlog  of  affordable 
housing  is  conservat'vely  estimated  at  between  1.2  million  and  1.4  million  units,  and  it  is  set 
to  increase  to  at  least  2.3  million  units  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  ability  of  black  South 
Africans  to  improve  their  education  and  housing  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  their  incomes  are 
still  only  a  tenth  of  those  of  whites.  Ominously,  AIDS,  aided  by  the  poor  health  care  that  black 
South  Africans  have  received  due  to  apartheid  is  spreading  across  South  Africa.  Already,  5,000 
AIDS  cases  have  been  reported  and  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  South  Africans  are  infected 
with  HIV,  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS.  Unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  3  million  South 
Africans,  a  figure  equivalent  to  10%  of  the  adult  population,  will  carry  the  AIDS  virus  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  and  160,000  people  will  be  dying  from  AIDS,  thereby  placing  a  tremendous 
strain  on  the  national  health  care  budget.  All  of  these  problems  and  more  must  be  addressed 
by  a  government  whose  newly  enfranchised  constituents  are  understandably  anxious  to  see  real 
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improvement  in  their  lives.  The  problems  created  by  the  supporters  of  apartheid  should  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  a  democratic  South  Africa. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  has  allocated  80 
million  dollars  for  South  .'\frica,  all  of  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  funds  earmarked  for  the 
Development  Fund  for  Africa  that  have  been  appropriated  for  general  foreign  assistance  to 
African  countries.  To  our  knowledge,  no  new  funds  are  being  contemplated  for  increased 
assistance  to  a  democratic  South  Africa.  The  inaction  regarding  support  for  South  Africa's 
democratization  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  urgency  with  which  the  Administration  and  Congress 
have  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  emerging  democracies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  already  earmarked  over  1  billion  dollars  from 
its  foreign  assistance  budget  to  be  appropriated  for  the  former  governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Furthermore,  at  last  year's  G-7  summit  in  Tokyo,  President  Clinton  pledged  that  the 
United  States  would  put  up  the  bulk  of  an  additional  3  billion  dollars  in  foreign  assistance  to 
President  Boris  Yeltsin's  Russia.  These  funds  will  be  allocated  to  countries  that,  unlike  South 
Africa,  lack  a  market  system  and  the  capitalist  institutions  necessary  to  insure  their  proper 
management.  The  long  suffering  people  of  South  Africa  deserve  the  same  generosity  in  support 
of  democracy  that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  have  extended  toward  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 

We  are  requesting  that  the  Administration  allocate  a  minimum  of  $200  million  for  South 
Africa's  transition  to  democracy.  These  new  funds  should  not  be  drawn  from  the  Development 
Fund  for  Africa  but  rather  from  unearmarked  funds  in  the  foreign  assistance  budget.  A  fund 
to  support  a  democratic  South  Africa  should  include  appropriations  for  the  financing  of  trade 
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with  South  Africa  through  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  Trade  and  Development  Program;  the  guarantee  of  loans  for  the  construction  of  low- 
income  housing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Housing  Guaranty  Program;  the  improvement  of 
health  care,  AIDS  prevention  and  control,  education  and  human  resource  development  through 
grants  from  the  Development  Assistance  Fund;  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  the 
transfer  of  skills  to  impoverished  South  Africans  through  the  Peace  Corps  and  African 
Development  Foundation;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  African  Development  Bank 
along  similar  lines  to  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  that  was  created 
for  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  remember  the  needs  of  Africa  as  it  considers 
foreign  aid  appropriation  levels.  As  more  monies  are  earmarked  for  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  UN  peacekeeping  efforts  concentrated  on  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  disregard  major  developments  occurring  on  the  African 
continent.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  democracies  in  Africa  need  support  in  order  to 
survive.  The  United  States  must  remain  engaged  and  bolster  this  interest  with  an  adequate 
foreign  aid  package  of  not  less  than  $1  billion  dollars  in  development  assistance  for  Africa. 
Anything  less  would  make  Africa  the  victim  of  a  cruel  double  standard. 

Thank  you. 
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Foreivord 

The  dramatic  world  events  of  the  past  few  years — ^the  Uberation  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
were  thought  to  herald  a  new  time  of  peace.  But  while  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
removed  the  clear  threat  to  US  security  posed  by  Soviet  armed  forces,  it  opened 
the  door  to  new  problems  and  new  types  of  conflicts  whose  impUcations  for  US 
interests  may  be  no  less  serious.  Ethnic  and  reUgious  strife  within  nations, 
disputes  among  new  states  emerging  from  old  dictatorships,  and  humanitarian 
crises  of  horrifying  proportions  have  become  commonplace  in  several  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Each  of  these  conflicts  has  the  capacity  to  harm  US  interests: 

•  Most  disrupt  economic  activities,  including  the  business  of  American  compa- 
nies, traders,  and  investors. 

•  Some  of  these  conflicts  aggravate  concerns  about  the  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction;  a  few  raise  nightmarish  possibilities  of  nuclear  or  chemical 
weapons  falling  into  irresponsible  hands. 

•  In  some  cases,  a  conflict  in  one  coimtry  can  destabilize  neighboring  states  by 
creating  floods  of  refugees,  as  is  happening  in  Africa  and  Central  Asia.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  such  population  movements  can  result  in  support  for 
extremist  parties  in  even  distant  nations,  as  is  happening  in  Europe. 

•  Lefl  unchecked,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  burgeoning  international  and 
interstate  violence  will  create  broader  instabilities  in  international  politics, 
diverting  governments  from  constructive  actions  and  making  international 
cooperation  more  difficult.  Eventually,  if  fighting  continues  and  spreads  to 
vrider  regions,  it  will  lead  to  a  reversal  in  the  global  trend  toward  lower  defense 
spending,  diverting  resources  from  economic  development  and  social  recon- 
struction. More  states  will  place  greater  emphasis  on  arms,  including  weapons 
of  mass  destruction;  the  problems  of  proliferation  will  worsen  and  |>ose  grave 
long-term  dangers  to  American  interests. 

•  All  of  these  conflicts  deny  our  fundamental  political  interest  in  a  humane  world 
in  which  there  is  universal  respect  for  political  rights  and  democratic  values. 
They  threaten  our  most  basic  hviman  values  as  we  witness  the  immense 
suffering  inflicted  on  so  many  innocent  people.  They  challenge  our  imderlying 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  progress  for  all  peoples  toward  peace  and  prosperity. 

Because  of  the  United  States'  relative  geographic  isolation,  however,  these 
new  types  of  problems  lack  immediacy  for  Americans.  The  Soviet  Union's 
nuclear-armed  missiles  threatened  the  United  States  directly.  The  dangers  of 
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these  new  types  of  conflicts  are  more  subtle;  the  threats  they  pose,  more  remote. 
The  persistence  of  these  wars  makes  us  uncomfortable.  We  hope  that  they  will 
be  resolved  soon,  that  the  suflering  will  end,  that  the  world  will  become  more 
settled.  But  the  immediate  significance  of  these  conflicts  for  US  security  interests 
is  not  readily  visible,  and  the  long-term  dangers  are  too  distant  to  galvemize 
action.  As  a  result,-many  Americans  doubt  that  these  new  kinds  of  problems 
should  be  our  concern. 

The  tragic  US  experiences  in  Beirut  in  1983  and  Mogadishu  in  1993  made 
clear  that  involvements  in  these  new  kinds  of  wars  can  be  costly  to  this  coimtry. 
Many  Americans  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  questioned  whether  even 
a  single  American  life  should  have  been  sacrificed  for  such  purposes.  As  the  debate 
in  the  media  and  the  Congress  which  followed  the  Somah  experience  made  clear, 
there  is  no  consensus  on  how  to  handle  these  new  types  of  conflicts  or  even  if  we, 
as  a  nation,  should  become  involved  in  them  at  all.  Before  placing  any  more 
Americans  in  jeopardy,  we  should  be  able  to  see  clearly  the  American  interests 
that  are  served  by  their  valor.  And  we  should  have  confidence  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  that  any  future  interventions  are  handled  competently  and 
efficiently,  with  the  minimum  possible  risk  to  American  Uves,  and  the  minimnit^ 
possible  cost  to  the  American  treasury. 


This  working  group  was  convened  in  early  1993  to  examine  these  questions. 
We  include  elected  representatives,  experience  diplomats  and  military  officers, 
former  ofHcials  of  the  United  Nations,  and  private  experts.  Bringing  our  diverse 
expertise  and  special  perspectives  to  bear  on  the  new  international  situation 
confronting  the  United  States,  we  sought  particularly  to  understand  the  role 
which  the  United  Nations  could  play  in  containing  and  resolving  the  new  kinds 
of  interstate  and  civil  conflicts,  and  whether  or  not  such  a  role  would  serve 
American  security  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  international  commimity.  In 
principle,  in  what  ways  can  UN  peace  operations  help  to  protect  American 
interests? 

Having  determined  that  such  a  contribution  is  at  least  theoretically  possible, 
we  then  asked  how  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United  States,  could  become 
better  prepared  to  carry  out  these  activities  in  an  effective  manner.  By  taking  a 
hard  look  at  these  issues,  we  hope  to  contribute  to  the  ongoing  debate  concerning 
UN  peace  operations,  advising  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  on  means 
of  resolving  the  issues  between  them. 

In  examining  the  hypothetical  role  of  UN  peace  operations  in  US  security 
poUcy,  a  few  principles  were  kept  clearly  in  view. 
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•  The  UN  Cheirter  afiirms  the  inherent  rights  of  all  nations  to  defend  themselves, 
vinilaterally  and  collectively;  by  implication,  the  Charter  recognizes  the  right  to 
maintain  the  national  armed  forces  required  for  such  self-defense.  Any 
enhancement  of  UN  military  capabilities  for  peace  operations  must  be  accom- 
plished without  in  any  way  castuig  doubt  on  these  national  rights. 

•  Whatever  contributions  the  United  States  makes  to  UN  military  capabilities 
should  be  incremental,  that  is,  they  should  be  added  to  the  unilateral  capabili- 
ties required  by  the  United  States  to  protect  its  interests;  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
the  UN  can  not  be  permitted  to  degrade  the  United  States'  own  military 
preparedness. 

•  Currently,  the  United  States'  veto  rights  guarantee  that  the  US  Government 
can  prevent  any  UN  Security  Coimcil  action  that  might  harm  US  national 
interests.  As  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States* 
negative  vote  is  sufficient  to  stop  any  proposed  UN  enforcement  operation,  even 
if  every  other  member  of  the  world  body — all  184  of  them — are  for  it.  This  power 
must  be  protected. 

•  At  no  time  should  the  United  States'  participation  in  a  UN  peace  operation 
result  from  anything  but  the  nation's  own  choice.  The  United  States  is  now 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  participate  in  any  UN  operation,  even  those  it  votes 
for  or  urges  on  the  world  body.  In  approving  a  Security  Coimcil  motion  to  initiate 
a  peace  operation,  the  United  States'  one  obligation  is  to  pay  its  assessed  share 
of  the  cost.  The  power  to  control  US  participation  in  UN  actions  also  must  be 
protected. 

Assuming  that  these  principles  are  maintained,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  they  will  not  be,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  US 
interest  to  work  to  strengthen  the  UN's  capabilities  to  carry  out  peace  operations. 
The  United  States  can  be  as  tough  on  approving  new  UN  operations  as  it  wants 
to  be,  £Lnd  as  selective  in  deciding  whether  or  not  US  forces  should  participate  as 
it  wishes  to  be.  But  if  the  UN's  capacity  for  peace  operations  is  improved 
successfully,  it  would  provide  a  new  security  option  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
used  at  the  US  Government's  discretion,  permitting  us  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  unilateral  action  and  standing  by  helplessly  when  international 
conflict  and  atrocities  occur. 

Each  of  us  agrees  with  this  overall  conclusion  and,  except  where  indicated 
by  footnotes,  supports  the  individual  recommendations  concerning  how  the 
United  Nations'  capacity  for  peace  operations  could  be  strengthened,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  States'  contribution  improved.  We  shovild  not,  how- 
ever, be  held  individually  responsible  for  every  specific  phrase  or  nuance  of 
wording. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  Henry  L.  Stimson  Center  for  organ- 
izing this  project,  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  for  providing  financial  support. 
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Peacekeeping  and  the  US  National  Interest 

As  the  predominant  military,  political,  and  economic  power  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  must  retain  the  capability  to  protect  its  own  vital  interests  and  also  to  provide  the 
leadership  to  ensure  that  the  international  community's  common  interests  are  well 
guarded. 

The  protection  of  vital  US  interests  requires  that  the  nation  maintain  effective 
military  capabilities,  sufficiently  large  to  deal  with  all  possible  direct  challenges.  Defend- 
ing American  territory,  protecting  US  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  combating  terrorism, 
and  ensuring  certain  key  economic  interests,  like  access  to  oil  supplies,  are  all  interests 
for  which  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  prepared  to  act  unilatendly.  The 
ability  of  America  to  act  alone  when  circumstances  warrant  must  never  be  compromised. 

But  the  United  States  must  develop  other  means  of  protecting  its  interests,  as  well. 
To  rely  solely  on  unilateral  action  to  protect  US  interests  in  all  circumstances  would  be 
prohibitively  costly  and  unwise. 

In  some  regions,  like  Western  Europe  and  East  Asia,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  forge  powerful  military  alliances  with  like-minded  states  and  has  created  effective 
multilateral  security  institutions  and  coalitions  of  military  forces  to  defend  common 
interests.  These  alliances — NATO,  and  bilateral  security  treaties  with  Japan,  South 
Korea,  and  a  few  other  states — are  well  prepared  to  act  decisively  against  certain  kinds 
of  threats. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  a  third  potential  means  of  protecting  American 
interests  has  emerged.  With  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  present  to  veto  virtually  any 
initiative  that  serves  American  interests,  the  collective  security  procedures  outlined  in 
the  UN  Charter,  in  principle,  offer  another  way  of  defending  American  interests  abroad, 
particularly  in  those  regions  in  which  the  United  States  traditionally  has  not  had  much 
of  a  military  presence. 

The  United  Nations,  of  course,  will  never  be  a  substitute  for  unilateral  US  military 
capabilities  or  for  our  traditional  security  alliances.  Moreover,  whether  or  not  the  United 
Nations  can  become  capable  of  fulfilling  its  potential  clearly  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
experience  over  the  past  few  years  has  been  mixed,  with  a  few  clear  successes,  a  few 
outright  failures,  and  many  uncertain  results.  One  need  only  pick  up  a  newspaper  to 
understand  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  developed  reticle  and  effective  means 
of  carrying  out  peace  operations. 

This  said,  it  nonetheless  remains  the  case  that  t/a  higher  level  of  proficiency  in  the 
UN's  capabilities  for  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  could  be  achieved,  it  would 
provide  a  third  route  for  achieving  the  interest  in  a  more  peaceful  world  which  the  United 
States  shares  with  other  states — an  additional  avenue  of  choice  between  complete 
inaction  and  action  taken  unilaterally  or  in  coalition  with  allies.  Insofar  as  unilateral  or 
alliance  actions  are  feasible  in  only  a  few  cases,  and  desirable  in  even  fewer,  the 
alternative  to  an  effective  United  Nations  is  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  fabric  of 
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What  are  Peace  Operations? 

The  short -hand  phrase  "peace  operations"  is  used  in  this  report  to  connote 
a  wide  range  of  diplomatic  and  military  actions. 

•  Preventive  diplomacy  attempts  to  ease  tensions  that  could  lead  to  conflict; 
UN  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali's  trip  to  North  Korea  in 
December  1993  is  an  example. 

•  Preventive  deployments  serve  the  same  purpose,  but  in  these  cases  the  United 
Nations  also  dispatches  troops  in  an  effort  to  discourage  open  hostilities.  The 
current  UN  operation  in  Macedonia  is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  preventive 
deployments. 

•  Peace-keeping  involves  the  traditional  activities  associated  with  UN  military 
operations,  such  as  monitoring  cease-flres  or  observing  borders  after  a  peace 
agreement  has  been  reached. 

•  Peace-building  is  described  by  the  Secretary  General  as  "comprehensive 
efforts  to  identify  and  support  structures  which  will  tend  to  consolidate  peace 
and  advance  a  sense  of  confidence  and  well-being  among  people."  The  UN 
operation  in  Namibia  was  a  successful  example  of  peace-building. 

•  If  pacific  methods  do  not  suffice  to  end  hostilities  that  threaten  international 
peace,  however,  then  the  collective  security  mechanism  of  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  can  be  used  in  what  is  termed  peace-enforcement. 

Beardless  of  which  specific  category  they  fall  into,  there  has  been  a  crucial 
change  in  UN  peace  operations  in  recent  years.  Increasingly,  UN  diplomats  and 
military  forces  have  been  placed  in  situations  in  which  fulfillment  of  their  mandate 
has  been  opposed  by  one  or  more  parties  to  a  conflict.  In  the  past,  due  to  the  Cold 
War,  the  United  Nations  was  not  able  to  become  involved  in  situations  except  in 
rare  circumstances  when  all  parties  agreed  that  the  intervention  was  desirable. 
As  a  result  of  the  change  in  UN  peace  operations,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
military  forces  assigned  to  it  face  more  difTicult  challenges  now  than  they  used  to. 
In  response,  they  have  been  compelled  to  develop  a  range  of  activities  that  fall 
somewhere  between  traditional,  cooperative  peacekeeping  and  coercive  peace 
enforcement.  The  establishment  of  "safe  zones,"  assistance  to  civil  authorities, 
and  protection  of  humanitarian  relief  operations  are  all  examples.  Peace  of)era- 
tions  encompass  these  tasks  and  many  others  that  involve  a  potential  for  violence. 


international  relations  and,  eventually,  US  involvement  in  more  serious  military 
conflicts. 

US  military  intervention  will  be  called  for  again  and  again  as  the  conflicts  let  loose 
by  the  breakdown  of  the  bi-polar  international  structure  of  the  Cold  War  sort  themselves 
out.  UN  peace  operations  potentially  could  help  to  relieve  the  US  of  this  burden, 
politically  and  flnancially.  Through  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  potentially 
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can  harness  the  resources  of  many  nations  in  support  of  common  interests,  utilizing 
cooperative  multinational  action  in  place  of  having  the  US  serve  as  the  world's  pwliceman. 
Moreover,  action  by  the  United  Nations,  if  handled  properly,  can  legitimate  intervention 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  thereby  avoiding  the  emergence  of  armed  opposition  as 
sometimes  follows  unilateral  or  coalition  actions. 

But  the  United  States  must  lead  within  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  reforms 
that  are  long  overdue  if  this  potential  is  to  be  realized.  The  United  States  cannot  do  the 
job  alone,  but  neither  will  the  UN  change  without  persistent  US  prodding  and  leadership. 

This  report  outlines  a  series  of  steps  which  we  believe  are  necessary  to  realize  the 
UN's  potential  to  contribute  to  international  security  and,  thereby,  to  achieve  American 
security  interests.  The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  How  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  system;  (2)  The  role  which  the  United  States  should  play  within  that 
system;  and  (S)  The  role  which  the  Congress  should  play  in  decisions  on  UN  peace 
operations. 

Implementation  of  these  measures,  we  believe,  would  create  a  more  effective  and 
less  costly  UN  collective  security  system  with  the  potential  to  make  a  mcgor  contribution 
to  the  United  States'  national  interest. 

Strengthening  the  UN  System 

Empowering  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  peace  operations  more  effectively  wiU 
not  be  easy.  It  is  not  a  supranational  organization,  but  a  voluntary  collection  of  sovereign 
states.  Decisions  require  substantial  majorities,  and  a  consensus  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  member  states  are  always  attentive  to  domestic 
constituencies  which  pull  them  in  different  directions.  This  means  that  mobilizing 
sufficient  clout  behind  an  effort  to  launch  a  peace  operation  is  often  a  struggle.  But  when 
the  UN  can  be  mobilized,  it  puts  the  support  and  authority  of  the  entire  international 
community  behind  the  effort  to  resolve  a  threat  to  international  peace.  It  is  worth  the 
effort  for  the  United  States  to  try  and  use  its  position  of  leadership  to  shape  the  United 
Nations  into  a  more  effective  instrument  for  realizing  those  US  national  goals  that  are 
shared  by  the  intemationed  community. 

Radical  reforms  are  obviously  necessary  in  the  way  the  United  Nations  goes  about 
preparing  for,  planning,  and  conducting  peace  operations.  The  system  now  in  use  is 
clearly  ineffective.  While  the  United  Nations  has  had  some  striking  successes,  most 
recently  in  Ceunbodia,  the  organization  has  been  given  more  challenging  tasks  in  recent 
years  than  it  has  been  able  to  carry  out  effectively.  The  current  UN  peacekeeping  system 
is  a  jury-rigged,  ad  hoc  set  of  procedures,  a  distant  adaptation  of  the  security  system 
envisioned  in  the  UN's  Charter  made  necessary  by  the  paralysis  imposed  on  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Cold  War.  It  is  massively  inefficient.  Neither  world  peace  nor  US  interests 
are  protected  under  the  current  system. 

The  parameters  that  once  defined  UN  operations  have  changed.  During  the  first 
forty  years  of  UN  peacekeeping,  from  1947  through  1986,  the  world  organization 
established  only  fourteen  peacekeeping  missions.  During  the  past  seven  years  (1987-03), 
twenty-one  missions  have  been  approved.  In  1986,  the  United  Nations  had  fewer  than 
10,000  peacekeepers  in  the  fleld.  The  1993  figure  exceeded  80,000.  The  annual  cost  of 
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UN  peacekeeping  in  the  mid-1980B  was  less  than  $400  million;  it  is  more  than  $3.6  billion 
today. 

In  the  field,  UN  missions  have  been  charged  with  more  complex  tasks  than  in  the 
past.  It  was  once  unusual  for  UN  peace  forces  to  be  given  anything  but  strai^t-forward 
observation  and  force  separation  missions.  Now,  the  United  Nations,  among  other 
things,  is  being  requested  to  disarm  hostile  factions,  provide  law  and  order,  esteiblish 
electoral  systems  and  conduct  elections,  make  possible  humanitarian  assistance  in  a 
secure  environment,  train  police  forces  and  administrators,  arrange  population  ex- 
changes, and  monitor  governments'  respect  for  human  ri^ts. 

Moreover,  once  undertaken  in  situations  in  which  peacekeepers  had  to  contend 
only  with  established  governments,  contemporary  peace  operations  often  now  take  place 
in  hostile  environments  featuring  multiple  armed  bands,  limited  central  authority,  and 
a  possibility  of  a  high  level  of  violence.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  UN  peacekeeping 
^proximately  1,100  UN  peacekeepers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Roughly  the  same 
number  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  United  Nations  is  badly  overextended.  It  has  been  asked  to  cope  with  too  many 
problems,  too  rapidly,  with  inBufficient  resources,  and  without  sufficient  pressure  to 
reform  its  archaic  procedures.  The  members  of  the  UN,  and  especially  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  need  to  make  more  hard-headed  decisions  on  when, 
and  when  not,  to  start  peace  operations.  They  also  need  to  provide  more  effective  means 
of  conducting  them,  not  only  forces  in  the  field,  but  better  early  warning  capabilities, 
command  and  control  capabilities,  and  administrative  capabilities.  Finally,  far  more 
efficient  use  of  the  financial  and  other  resources  which  are  made  available  is  required  by 
UN  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Reforming  the  United  Nations 

Inefficient,  mismanagement,  poor  personnel  practices,  lack  of  discipline,  and  a 
bureaucratic  operational  culture  that  prevents  decisive  action  are  serious  problems 
which  limit  the  UN's  ability  to  carry  out  effective  peace  operations.  The  linkage  between 
the  UN's  organizational  and  managerial  problems  and  the  willingness  of  nations  to 
commit  resources  to  the  organization,  particularly  their  willingness  to  risk  the  lives  of 
their  citizens,  cannot  be  denied.  Any  initiative  to  strengthen  the  UN's  capacity  for  peace 
operations  must  include  a  concerted  effort  to  root  out  the  oiiganization's  management 
problems  and  professionalize  the  UN  system  overall. 

Many  instances  of  mismanagement,  poor  organization,  and  abuse  of  power  have 
been  brought  before  the  public.  The  UN  bureaucracy  is  far  too  large.  The  organization 
has  too  many  depcutments,  many  of  whidi  duplicate  one  another's  duties.  Some  depart- 
ments are  overstaffed  with  unqualified  pec^le;  others  are  understaffed  and  have  over- 
worked personnel. 

The  personnel  system  causes  particular  problems.  The  need  to  distribute  positions 
in  a  manner  reflective  of  the  organization's  national  membership  means  that  govern- 
ments have  a  strong  voice  in  appointments  and  promotions  at  the  senior  level.  Moreover, 
the  UN  bureaucrat  has  a  hi|^ly  developed  "old-boy  network."  Appointments  often  are 
based  on  a  system  of  patronage  that  rewards  personal  ties  and  ignores  performance. 
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Some  UN  employees  see  their  jobs  as  sinecures  or,  worse,  as  opportunities  for 
self -aggrandizement. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  member  states  to  tolerate  an  inefficient  UN 
bureaucracy.  The  keys  to  efTective  UN  reform  lie  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of  under-secretaries,  in  a  consolidation  of  responsibilities  and  accountability  under  those 
which  remain,  in  the  nomination  of  the  most  highly  qualified  candidates  for  those  posts, 
in  the  creation  of  a  deputy-secretary-general  to  assist  in  administering  the  United 
Nations  and  coordinating  its  specialized  agencies,  and  in  the  adoption  of  efTective 
resource  allocation  procedures.^ 

It  is  essential,  moreover,  to  professionalize  the  UN's  personnel  system.  Priority 
consideration  in  hiring  and  promotions  should  be  given  to  those  who  work  the  hardest, 
possess  the  requisite  skills,  and  perform  with  distinction.  "Tenure"  should  not  protect 
those  employees  who  are  incompetent.  Standardized,  objective  criteria  are  needed  to 
evaluate  employees'  performance.  Managers  should  have  the  leeway  to  terminate  em- 
ployees who  do  not  perform  satisfactorily,  and  to  reward  those  who  perform  well. 

The  increased  cost  of  the  United  Nations,  due  especially  to  the  rising  cost  of  peace 
operations,  has  led  to  increasing  concern  £ibout  how  nationaJ  resources  allocated  to  the 
organization  are  managed.  Like  other  UN  activities,  peacekeeping  missions  require 
effective  accounting  procedures  and  outside  auditors  to  ensure  that  they  are  utilizing 
resources  efficiently  and  in  strict  accord  with  mandated  purposes.  When  the  United 
States  and  other  member  states  commit  money  to  the  United  Nations,  they  have  the 
right  to  be  confident  that  their  citizens'  tax  dollars  are  being  used  efficiently. 

The  establishment  of  an  independent  inspector  general  and  associated  staff  is  an 
essentia]  step  toward  a  more  professional  UN  bureaucracy.  To  be  effective,  such  an  office 
would  need  to  be  placed  at  the  Under-Secretary -general  level  and  should  report  directly, 
and  solely,  to  the  Secretary  General.  The  inspector  general  should  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  set  of  standards  for  administrative  and  budgetary  procedures.  Audits  should  be 
carried  out  quickly  and  professionally,  dropping  the  ad  hoc  gathering  of  auditing  teams 
that  is  the  current  practice.  Any  violations  of  established  procedures,  particularly  if  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  criminal  behavior,  should  be  dealt  with  decisively  and  firmly. 

Another  top  priority  should  be  the  installation  of  an  experienced  management  team 
to  oversee  a  comprehensive  reform  effort.  The  recent  lack  of  continuity  in  the  Office  of 
Administration  and  Management  has  hamstrung  the  Organization  at  a  particularly 
unfortunate  time.  It  is  incumbent  that  a  new  Under-Secretary  for  Administration  and 
Management  be  named  soon,  and  that  he  or  she  be  an  experienced  manager  with  the 
skills,  authority,  and  determination  to  implement  the  reform  agenda. 


1.  Brian  Urquhart  would  permit  the  creation  of  up  to  four  deputy-secretaiy-generala  to  aBsist  in  adminiB- 
tating  the  organization. 
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When  to  Become  Involved 

With  respect  to  peace  operations  themselves,  as  a  first  step,  the  Security  Council 
needs  to  take  more  care  in  determining  which  conflicts  warrant  UN  involvement.  The 
Security  Council  cannot  approve  operations  for  every  situation,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
in  which  conflict  occurs.  This  is  one  reform  the  United  States  can  ensure  alone,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  vetoing  missions  that  are  not  essential. 

In  the  Fall  of  1993,  President  Clinton  stated  that  his  administration  would  look 
more  closely  at  proposed  peace  operations  before  voting  to  approve  them.  He  said  that 
the  United  States  will  assess  more  realistically  the  requirements  for  success:  Does  the 
situation  under  consideration  pose  a  real  threat  to  international  peace?  Are  the  objectives 
clear  and  the  scope  clearly  defined?  Are  the  financial  and  human  resources  available  to 
meet  the  mission's  objectives?  Can  a  successful  resolution  to  the  situation  be  achieved 
realistically?  Without  satisfactory  responses  to  such  questions,  the  United  States  should 
make  use  of  its  veto  to  ensure  that  the  mission  is  not  b^un. 

Decisions  on  the  UN's  involvement  have  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  It  is 
not  really  feeisible  to  define  with  any  precision  the  specific  t3rpes  of  situations  in  which 
the  United  Nations  should,  or  should  not,  become  involved.  The  US  Grovemment,  and 
all  other  member  governments,  must  look  carefully  at  each  new  potential  intervention, 
assess  the  specific  political  and  military  situation  on  the  ground,  determine  if  the 
situation  actually  poses  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  security,  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  a  UN  intervention  would  be  in  their  national  interest  and  if  the  world  community 
is  willing  to  provide  the  financial,  human,  and  other  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
mission  successfully. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  take  an  especially  careful  look  at  civil 
conflicts  in  which  one  or  more  parties  do  not  accept  the  UN  role.  If  the  members  of  the 
organization  wish  to  ignore  this  constraint,  they  must  be  prepared  to  devote  sufiicient 
resources,  and  to  empower  military  commanders  sufficiently,  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
military  tasks.  It  is  fundamentally  irresponsible  to  place  peacekeepers  of  emy  nationality 
in  hostile  situations  without  the  means  and  authority  to  disarm  hostile  factions  and 
protect  their  own  lives.^ 

Mandates 

When  the  Security  Council  approves  a  peace  operation  with  an  ambiguous  or 
impossible  mandate  simply  as  a  political  "gesture,"  as  has  happened  often  in  recent  years, 
it  damages  the  United  Nations  as  an  institution  and  reduces  its  ability  to  act  effectively 
in  other  situations.  It  also  puts  soldiers  and  civilian  UN  employees  in  terrible  danger  for 


2.  Harold  Rogen  believes  that  the  US  should  not  become  involved  in  i)eace  oijerations  for  ptirely  dvil 
conflicts  which  bear  no  threat  to  US  national  security  or  international  security  interesta.  The  UN  was  ea 
tablished  to  maintain  peace  among  nations,  not  to  become  involved  in  civil  wars,  except  in  those  very 
rare  instances  when  a  civil  conflict  directly  threatens  international  security,  and  when  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  agree  to  accept  the  UN's  role.  Had  these  principles  been  adhered  to,  the  UN  would  not  have  be- 
come involved  in  Soinalia  or  Haiti. 
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no  good  reason.  Such  "gestures"  result  in  a  reduced  willingness  of  all  member  states  to 
support  the  United  Nations,  and  reinforce  longstanding  perceptions  of  the  organization 
as  a  toothless  debating  society.  When  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  are  not  willing 
to  write  realistic  mandates,  the  UN's  involvement  should  be  limited  to  mediation,  good 
ofHces,  or  other  diplomatic  initiatives.  The  United  Nations  was  established  to  do  more 
than  diplomaqr,  and  it  can  do  more,  but  only  if  its  members  adopt  a  more  realistic  outlook. 

When  the  Security  Council  does  decide  to  become  involved  in  a  conflict  situation, 
it  should  send  in  forces  with  a  tough-minded  mandate  that  includes  clearly  defined  and 
attainable  goals,  an  effective  military  doctrine,  and  appropriate  rules  of  engagement. 
Ambiguous  mandates  lead  to  confusion  in  the  field  about  the  objectives  to  be  pursued 
and  how  to  pursue  them,  and  create  unacceptable  risks  for  soldiers  on  the  ground. 
Mandates  that  do  not  take  into  account  the  "true"  ground  situation  need  to  be  reviewed 
and  updated. 

The  United  Nations  also  needs  to  be  tourer  in  carrying  out  its  mandates.  The 
concept  of  operation  and  rules  of  engagement  should  be  those  necessary  to  make  possible 
successful  completion  of  the  numdate.  The  Security  Council  and  the  Secretariat  need  to 
focus  on  the  required  rules  of  engagement,  before  deciding  to  initiate  an  operation,  to 
get  a  sense  of  the  tjrpes  of  military  activities  that  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
mission  successfully.  The  UN's  guiding  principle  of  flring  only  in  self-defense  was  valid 
for  the  types  of  situations  in  which  peacekeeping  operations  traditionally  were  carried 
out.  A  new,  more  aggressive  doctrine  and  rules  of  engagement  must  be  deflned  for  those 
situations  in  which  UN  peacekeepers  are  either  prevented  from  carrying  out  their  duties 
by  hostile  armed  factions  or  actually  become  the  tai;gets  of  aggressive  acts. 

If  hostile  parties  are  permitted  to  dictate  what  the  United  Nations  is  able  to 
accomplish  once  the  oi^ganization  is  involved  in  a  situation,  future  UN  efforts  will  be 
jeopardized.  In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  UN  peacekeepers  were  tasked  in 
1992-03  to  secure  the  distribution  of  humanitarian  relief  supplies.  In  many  instances, 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  blocked  the  UN's  efforts  to  carry  out  this  mission.  Confronta- 
tions, portrayed  in  the  media,  showed  the  United  Nations  to  be  weak  in  furthering  its 
objectives.  Subsequent  UN  missions  in  Somalia  and  Haiti  clearly  were  made  more 
difficult  by  opponents'  appraisals  that  the  organization  could  be  pushed  around. 

Mandates  also  should  include  realistic  deadlines  and  criteria  for  termination;  the 
need  for  these  elements  reinforces  the  need  for  a  strong  mandate  that  promotes  the 
achievement  of  goals  within  the  allotted  time  frame.  The  current  typical  practice  of 
writing  six-month  mandates  maintains  a  tig^t  lease  on  an  operation,  but  also  fosters  a 
tendency  for  short-term  thinking  and  encourages  the  view  that  deadlines  are  unimpor- 
tant, BB  mandates  are  renewed  virtually  automatically. 

Deadlines  should  be  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  mandate,  but  not 
so  long  that  the  UN  mission  becomes  a  permanent  fixture  in  the  situation.  In  writing  a 
mandate,  UN  planners  and,  eventually,  the  members  of  the  Security  Council,  should 
identify  the  speciflc  goals  to  be  accomplished,  make  realistic  estimates  of  the  time  and 
resources  required  to  achieve  them  and  the  sequencing  with  which  they  might  be 
attacked,  and  derive  from  that  the  deadline  for  the  mission.  As  the  deadline  nears,  the 
UN  staff  and  member  states  must  make  realistic  assessments  of  what  has  been 
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accomplished  and  what  has  not,  and  determine  if  the  mission  should  end  on  schedule  or 
if  the  mandate  should  be  revised  and,  perhaps,  the  deadline  extended.  Circumstances 
sometimes  change  and  extensions  are  necessary,  but  there  should  be  clear  prejudice 
toward  sticking  with  the  plan. 

Not  least  in  importance,  it  must  be  clear  that  sufficient  financial  and  military 
resources  to  accomplish  the  tasks  assigned  in  the  mandate  will  be  made  available.  Even 
the  most  well-defined  mandate  and  rigorous  pre-planning  for  a  mission  are  futile  without 
the  necessary  funds,  people,  and  equipment  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mission.  If  the 
resources  are  not  likely  to  be  made  available  to  support  a  new  peace  operation  adequately, 
then  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  should  not  vote  to  establish  the  mission. 

Financing  Peace  Operations 

The  methods  used  to  budget  and  pay  for  UN  peace  operations  are  anachronistic 
and  in  desperate  need  of  reform.  They  compound  the  difficulties  of  financing  the  UN, 
delay  the  start  of  new  operations,  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  UN  to  develop  the 
infrastructure  necessary  to  support  militaiy  operations. 

An  integrated  budget  and  financial  assessment  that  encompasses  all  peace  opera- 
tions should  be  prepared  eadi  year,  replacing  the  individual  budgets  cuid  assessments 
that  are  now  prepared  for  eiu:h  mission  separately.  In  fact,  the  budgets  for  most 
peacekeeping  operations  are  reconsidered  every  six  months,  as  the  operation's  mandate 
expires.  Member  states  can  thus  receive  as  many  as  two  bills  yearly  for  each  peacekeeping 
operation,  to  say  nothing  of  their  assessments  for  the  regular  UN  budget  and  for 
specialized  agencies.  This  frequent  billing  process  lies  outside  of  states'  regular  budget- 
ing cycles,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  governments  to  set  aside  the  proper  amount  of 
resources  for  the  United  Nations.  It  contributes  to  the  persistent  problem  of  arrears  in 
payments  of  peacekeeping  dues  that  has  placed  the  United  Nations  in  a  difficult  financial 
situation.  It  also  encourages  an  image  of  never-ending  payments  to  the  international 
organization  and  aggravates  the  problem  of  building  and  sustaining  political  support  for 
national  participation  in  UN  peace  operations  and  other  UN  activities. 

With  an  int^rated  budget,  members  would  receive  one  annual  bill  for  all  peace 
operations.  An  integrated  budget  would  necessitate  a  more  rigorous  process  for  budget 
estimates,  including  better  means  of  gaining  early  warning  of  new  missions.  A  contin- 
gency fund  for  possible  new-starts  would  have  to  be  included,  but  the  Secretary  General 
would  be  precluded  from  releasing  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  funds  prior  to 
authorization  of  the  mission  by  the  Security  Council.  Contingency  funds  are  generally 
disliked  by  the  member  states  but,  with  the  management  reforms  proposed  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  might  become  acceptable. 

Although  the  possibility  of  supplemental  requests  at  times  of  extreme  emergency 
could  not  be  excluded,  an  integrated  peacekeeping  budget  would  reinforce  the  many 
other  reasons  for  the  United  Nations  to  be  discriminating  in  reviewing  possible  new 
missions.  As  we  have  mentioned,  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  should  only  accept 
those  new  missions  that  are  such  clear  threats  to  international  peace  that  th^r  are  willing 
to  make  available  sufficient  resources  to  carry  them  out  successfully,  and  should  turn 
down  participation  in  those  situations  that  are  either  ill-defined,  unaccomplishable,  or 
simply  unafTordable. 
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Whether  or  not  peacekeeping  budgets  are  integrated  into  a  single  annual  assess- 
ment, procedures  should  be  developed  to  make  small  amounts  of  funds  available  to  the 
Secretary  General  at  the  very  onset  of  any  new  peace  operation,  once  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Security  Council.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  mission  are 
crucial.  When  the  arrival  of  units  is  delayed  due  to  funding  or  manpower  shortfalls, 
potential  opponents  are  given  greater  time  to  organize  and  muster  resources.  The 
Secretary  General  needs  a  certain  amount  of  funding  to  proceed  with  mission  start-up 
while  the  budget  cycles  through  the  usual  process.  Delay  in  mission  start-up  could  negate 
the  objectives  of  the  mandate  and  can  also  be  read  as  a  sign  that  the  United  Nations  is 
not  really  committed  to  the  operation. 

Finally,  the  twenty-year  old  special  formula  used  to  assess  peacekeeping  costs  is 
obsolete  and  should  be  revised.  The  scale  divides  member  states  into  four  categories.  The 
permanent  five  members  of  the  Security  Council  constitute  Group  A;  these  members  pe^ 
about  20  percent  more  for  peacekeeping  operations  than  they  do  for  normal  assessments. 
Group  B  consists  of  developed  nations;  they  pay  the  same  rate  for  peace  operations  as 
for  the  regular  UN  budget.  The  less  economically  advanced  nations  of  Group  C  pay  20 
percent  of  their  regular  assessment  rates  for  peacekeeping,  while  the  least  developed 
countries  in  Group  D  pay  only  10  percent  of  their  r^ular  rates. 

This  method  treats  some  countries  in  an  overly  generous  manner,  while  penalizing 
others.  Since  the  scale  was  devised  in  1973,  many  nations,  such  as  Japan  and  other 
countries  in  East  Asia,  Germany,  and  some  OPEC  countries,  have  experienced  consid- 
erable relative  growth  in  their  per  capita  incomes  and,  in  fact,  are  in  a  better  position  to 
pay  for  peacekeeping  than  some  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  25  percent  of  the  regular  UN  budget  but  more 
than  81  percent  of  UN  assessments  for  peace  operations.  Most  Americans  believe  that 
the  United  States  pays  too  much  for  peace  operations  and  that  other  wealthy  nations 
pay  too  little.  We  agree. 

In  fact,  the  old  rationale  for  having  a  special  peacekeeping  formula — that 
peacekeeping  primarily  served  the  interests  of  the  great  powers — is  clearly  no  longer  the 
case.  Today,  now  that  the  E^t-West  conflict  has  ended,  peace  operations  are  increasingly 
taking  place  in  smaller  and  impoverished  countries,  helping  to  stabilize  developing 
regions  and  providing  humanitarian  services  to  populations  devastated  by  civil  conflicts. 
Peace  operations  serve  the  interests  of  the  great  powers  primarily  indirectly,  throu^ 
their  long-term  impact  on  world  stability.  There  is  no  longer  a  good  reason  for  the 
assessment  formula  for  p>eace  operations  to  differ  from  the  formula  used  for  other  UN 
expenses.^ 


9.  Enid  SchoeUU  and  Donald  McHenry  agree  that  the  United  States  should  not  pay  as  large  a  share  of 
peacekeeping  coats  as  it  does  now,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  US  peacekeeping  share  should  neceesarily 
be  the  same  as  its  share  of  regular  UN  assessments.  They  note  that  the  f>ennanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  have  special  powen  with  respect  to  peacekeeping  due  to  their  veto  rigfata;  as  such,  a  higher 
than  normal  assessment  rate  is  fair.  They  also  point  out  that  the  peacekeeping  formula,  like  other  UN 
aaseaament  formulas,  was  devised  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  poorest  countries.  If  the  advanced  coun- 
tries were  f>ermitted  to  pay  leas,  it  would  shift  a  greater  burden  on  those  kast  able  to  pay. 

While  not  disagreeing  with  this  fmsition,  Clieater  Crocker  and  Ronald  Spien  also  stress  the  ri^ts 
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Providing  Trained  Peacekeepers  and  Support  Staff 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  need  to  move  forward  on  better  means  of 
providing  the  organization  with  trained  military  and  civilian  personnel  on  a  timely  basis. 
States  should  designate  military  units  for  potential  service  in  peace  operations  and 
provide  them  with  the  specialized  training  necessary  to  operate  efficiently  in  multina- 
tional UN  operations.  Currently,  the  practice  of  rounding  up  units  for  each  new  peace 
operation  parallels  the  practice  of  "holding  out  the  tin  cup"  to  flnance  the  operation; 
each  is  done  on  a  rushed,  ad  hoc  basis. 

If  countries  were  to  designate  units  for  potential  service,  the  Secretary  General 
would  know  where  to  look  for  particular  capabilities.  Designated  forces  should  include 
infantry  forces,  military  police,  medical  detachments,  and  support  forces  such  as  com- 
municc^ions,  transport,  and  logistical  units.  Designating  units  on  this  basis  would  not 
imply  in  any  way  a  commitment  to  make  those  forces  available  for  any  particular  mission. 
The  actual  commitment  of  designated  forces  for  a  specific  mission  would  remain  strictly 
a  national  decision.^ 

To  prepare  for  those  situations  in  which  they  would  be  willing  to  commit  forces, 
member  states  should  provide  designated  units  with  specialized  training  and  equipment, 
preparing  them  to  woric  more  effectively  in  multinational  peace  operations.  Until  the 
past  year,  the  nuyor  military  powers  had  given  very  little  thought  to  peace  operations, 
and  had  not  developed  the  specialized  doctrines,  standardized  operating  procedures,  and 
advanced  equipment  that  could  enable  military  units  of  different  countries  to  operate 
more  effectively  together  in  a  UN  context. 

Past  and  ongoing  peace  operations  have  demonstrated  that  peacekeeping  troops 
need  to  be  well  versed  in  riot  and  crowd  control,  in  knowing  how  to  protect  themselves 
in  static  positions,  in  operating  checkpoints  and  carrying  out  searches,  in  the  use  of 


conveyed  by  the  veto  power  and  the  connection  between  those  rights  and  financial  responoibUitieB.  They 
note  this  relationship  should  be  considered  when  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Japan,  are  requested 
to  pay  a  larger  share  of  peacekeeping  costs. 

Brian  UrqiUiart  reminds  us  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  United  States',  and  all  other  nations', 
contributions  to  the  UN  makes  its  way  bade  into  the  US  economy-  New  York  City  alone  gains  about  $1 
billion  per  year  from  the  UN's  presence  there,  he  states. 

4.  Harold  Rogers  disagrees  with  the  recommendation  that  each  nation  "designate"  militaiy  units  and 
specially  train  them  for  potential  service  in  UN  peace  operations.  Mr.  Rogers  believes  that  such  designa- 
tions would  effectively  bie  a  de  facto  commitment  of  US  troops  in  unanticipated,  future  peace  operations. 
Mr.  Rogers  believes  that  all  such  decisions  must  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  depending  on  the  politi- 
cal and  military  situation  on  the  ground  and  the  US  national  security  interests  served  by  such  opwra- 
tiona.  He  believes  further  that  all  US  troop  commitment  decisions  must  be  made  with  appropriate  con- 
gressional consultation  and  action. 

Brian  Urquhart  and  Donald  McHenry  disagree  with  this  recommendation,  as  well,  but  for  very  differ- 
ent reasons.  They  believe  that  the  designation  of  units  for  peacekeeping  service  without  automatic  com- 
mitment constitutes  a  weak  proposal  In  the  absence  of  a  priori  commitment,  they  note,  the  start-up  of 
new  missions  wotild  face  the  same  delajrs  that  they  do  now.  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Urquhart  has  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  standing  UN  militaiy  force  composed  of  individual  volunteers.  This  standing  force,  he  sug- 
gests, could  be  used  for  rapid  deployments  prior  to  the  dispatch  of  a  regular  force  made  up  of  national 
contingents. 
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firepower  when  civilians  and  opposing  military  units  are  close  to  one  another,  in  carrying 
out  counter-mine  operations,  and  in  various  diplomatic  and  administrative  functions. 
Although  the  Nordic  nations  and  a  few  others  have  developed  specialized  peacekeeping 
training  courses,  few  of  these  tasks  receive  the  necessary  emphasis  in  routine  militaiy 
training.  Moreover,  developing  nations,  which  potentially  could  provide  a  larger  share 
of  UN  peacekeepers,  do  not  have  the  resources  to  establish  such  training  curricula  or  to 
provide  them  to  their  forces. 

The  UN's  integrated  peace  operations  budget  should  include  funds  for  training  and 
other  support  services.  The  cost  would  be  too  high  for  the  United  Nations  to  pay  for  the 
training  of  designated  national  units,  but  the  United  Nations  could  provide  teaching 
materials  for  training  courses,  coordinate  multinational  training  exercises,  send  out 
training  teams  to  help  nations  develop  p>eacekeeping  curricula,  organize  conferences  and 
other  events  that  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  among  trainers,  and  even 
inspect  and  certify  training  establishments. 

The  training  of  police,  election  monitors,  and  other  civilians  who  take  part  in  UN 
peace  operations  is  as  important  as  the  training  of  military  units,  and  is  generally 
n^lected.  Because  civilians  typically  are  recruited  from  large  numbers  of  nations,  the 
need  for  a  coordination  center,  and  even  for  UN-provided  training,  is  even  greater  for 
civilians  than  for  military  units. 

The  United  Nations  also  should  continue  to  improve  its  capabilities  to  support 
peace  operations.  Much  has  been  accomplished  over  the  past  year,  but  the  organization 
has  a  ways  to  go  to  match  the  standards  of  contemporary  military  command  and  logistical 
capabilities.  The  United  Nations  has  finally  established  a  24-hour  command  center,  but 
continued  investments  are  necessary  to  equip  the  organization  with  modem  communi- 
cations systems  so  that  New  York  can  stay  in  constant  touch  with  all  field  headquarters 
and  interact  confidentially  with  field  commanders  through  a  variety  of  means.  The 
organization  also  needs  better  early  warning,  logistical,  administrative,  and  support 
capabilities. 

Thought  should  be  given,  also,  to  the  potential  of  specialized  equipment,  such  as 
rapidly-deployable  remote  sensors  coupled  with  modern  information  processing  systems, 
to  enhance  the  UN's  capabilities  for  peacekeeping  and,  particularly,  to  reduce  the  risks 
which  peacekeepers  confront.  Standardized  equipment,  especially  communications 
equipment,  would  emible  troops  from  different  nations  to  work  together  more  efficiently. 
Troops  from  developing  nations,  especially,  do  not  always  have  the  proper  equipment  for 
their  tasks.  Stocks  of  standardized  equipment  could  reduce  this  problem. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  in  the  Secretariat  should  be 
given  the  staff  necessary  to  develop  situational  assessments  of  potential  peace  operations, 
to  plan  and  manage  an  operation  once  it  has  been  approved,  and  to  coordinate  national 
efforts  to  improve  the  training  and  standardize  the  equipment  of  peacekeepers.^ 


S.  Some  membere  of  the  group,  including  Bqit^  Blechittan,  Clie»ler  Crocker,  John  Deardourff,  Donald 
McHenry,  Harold  Rogers,  and  Ronald  Spiers  believe  it  imptottant  to  give  the  Security  Council  a  aouice  of 
professional  militaiy  advice  by  activating  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  conaisting  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of 
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The  US  Role  in  UN  Peace  Operations 

Until  1993,  the  US  military  establishment  spent  very  little  time  thinking  about,  or 
preparing  for,  UN  peace  operations.  As  part  of  a  general  understanding  with  the  other 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  deliberately  stayed  out 
of  UN  missions,  except  for  providing  a  small  number  of  individual  military  observers  cmd 
certain  support  services.  Now  that  the  US  has  begun  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  these 
missions,  the  US  armed  forces  have  begun  to  think  through  the  requirements  of 
multilateral  peace  operations  and  to  develop  appropriate  doctrines,  operating  proce- 
dures, training  curricula,  and  specialized  equipment.  In  effect,  the  United  States  now 
faces  the  same  contentious  issues  d^ated  in  the  United  Nations:  How  to  fund  peace 
operations  and  how  to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  participation. 

Funding 

Appropriations  for  peace  operations  are  currently  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
State's  budget.  US  activities  in  the  United  Nations  are  rightly  viewed  as  part  of  American 
foreign  poliqr,  and  therrfore  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Department.  But  the  US-UN 
relationship  also  has  a  military  component.  The  1945  UN  Participation  Act  formalized 
the  president's  authority  to  detail  military  personnel  and  materiel  to  the  United  Nations 
in  non-combatant  situations.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  supplied  militaiy  observers 
and  airlift  and  sea  lift  to  the  UN  for  years.  US  forces  served  in  Somalia  in  1992-03,  of 
course,  and  there  is  also  a  US  combatant  unit  in  Macedonia  as  part  of  the  UN's  preventive 
deployment  there. 

The  DOD  budget,  however,  contains  no  line  item  for  these  expenses,  and  payment 
for  them  is  typically  extracted  from  the  military  services'  operating  accounts.  When  the 
United  Nations  reimburses  the  United  States  for  its  participation,  it  typically  covers  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  Defense  Department's  costs.  Facing  a  declining  budget,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  rightfully  becoming  more  concerned  about  such  unplanned 
uses  of  funds. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Defense  Department's  participation  in  UN  peace  operations 
should  be  fully  reimbursed;  the  cost  of  UN  activities  cannot  be  permitted  to  bite  into  the 
readiness  of  US  forces  for  other  types  of  contingencies.  Defense  funding  could  be 
accomplished  either  by  including  specific  line  items  for  such  purposes  in  the  Defense 
Department's  budget  and  appropriation,  or  by  having  the  State  Department  request  the 


the  armed  foroes  of  the  permanent  membera  of  the  Security  Council  (or  thor  deaignees),  aa  called  tar  by 
the  UN  Charter.  At  a  minimnm.  the  Committee  could  help  the  Security  Council  to  estimate  the  re- 
aources  and  apeciiic  typea  of  activitiea  required  to  tranalate  political  objectivea  into  actual  accompliah- 
mmta  throu^  the  uaa  of  militaiy  foras,  aixl  to  eetimate  the  feasibility  that  the  tasks  could  be  aooom- 
plished  given  the  situation  on  the  ground.  The  availability  of  professional  military  advice  would 
strengthen  the  Security  Council's  ability  to  write  dear  miindiit<»  with  necessary  mles  of  engagement  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  decide  not  to  participate  in  conflict  situations  when  the  task  Lb  too  «tiffliiilt   Mr. 
Spi*n  would  go  f\uther  and  utilize  the  Military  Staff  Committee  for  many  of  the  operetiaaal  teaks  now 
carried  out  by  the  Se<Tetariat.  In  Mr.  Spiers'  view,  the  Secretariat's  proper  functions  are  principally  ed- 
ministrative. 
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funds  in  its  budget  and  reimburse  the  Pentagon.  In  the  greater  scheme  of  things,  this 
bureaucratic  squabble  between  executive  departments  (and  also  between  congressional 
committees)  is  not  really  important.  What  is  vital  is  ensuring  that  both  branches  of  the 
government  recognize  that  funds  are  required  both  for  US  participation  in  specific  peace 
operations,  and  for  preparing  the  armed  forces  to  take  part  in  them.  If  legislators  and 
executive  branch  officials  are  not  willing  to  authorize  such  expenditures,  the  US  should 
not  plan  to  participate. 

How  Should  the  US  Participate? 

We  believe  that  the  United  States,  like  other  nations,  should  designate  certain 
military  units  for  potential  service  in  UN  peace  operations  and  provide  those  units  with 
the  specialized  training  necessary  for  them  to  operate  effectively  in  multinational  UN 
operations.^ 

In  most  cases,  the  United  States'  most  important  contributions  to  UN  peace 
operations  would  consist  of  those  unique  militaiy  capabilities,  such  as  airlift,  specialized 
logistical  units,  and  advanced  technical  means  of  intelligence  that  sire  available  to  us  and 
to  very  few  other  countries.  The  US  could  also  make  an  important  contribution  by 
helping,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  train  and  equip  forces  designated  by  other  nations 
for  peace  operations,  especially  those  of  poorer  developing  nations. 

As  the  leading  country  within  the  United  Nations,  however,  the  United  States  must 
at  times  be  willing  to  accept  some  of  the  risk  that  comes  with  the  participation  of  combat 
units  in  peace  operations.  At  times,  the  United  States  seems  inconsistent  in  its  attitudes 
toward  UN  operations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  insists  on  a  leadership  role;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  reluctant  to  participate  in  the  "hard"  tasks,  notably  the  provision  of  combat 
forces.  To  other  nations,  especially  those  who  have  contributed  troops  and  sufifered 
casualties  for  many  years,  the  US  seems  to  be  supporting  a  double  standard.  If  the  United 
States  wants  to  lead,  it  must  sometimes  be  willing  to  get  out  in  front. 

In  short,  the  United  States  must  tailor  its  participation  to  the  situation,  and 
particularly  to  the  importance  of  the  UN  mission  to  American  interests.  US  forces  need 
not  play  a  role  in  many  UN  peace  operations,  perhaps  even  most.  For  others,  the  US  can 
contribute  logistical  and  support  cc^>abilities  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  UN.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  when  US  interests  are  clearly  at  stake,  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  contribute  combat  units  along  with  other  countries.  In  these  latter 
cases,  moreover,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  Congress  take  part  in  the  decision 
to  become  involved,  along  with  the  Executive  Branch  (see  below). 

The  Command  and  Control  of  UN  Peace  Operations 

The  most  sensitive  and  difficult  issue  is  the  question  of  command  and  control.  Like 
other  nations,  the  United  States  is  hesitant  to  place  its  troops  under  foreign  command 


0.  John  Sewall  and  Harold  Rogen  believe  that  such  a  step  would  not  be  desirable.  Instead,  tbey  beliava, 
general  training  for  peaceke^ing  should  be  included  as  port  of  the  standard  training  curricula  for  all 
relevant  forces,  and  supplemented  by  focused  training  for  the  spea&c  misaion  before  an  actual  deploy- 
ment. 
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in  potentially  hostile  environments.  Americans  will  always  place  responsibility  for  any 
casualties  on  the  US  command  chain,  leading  ultimately  to  the  president.  Thus,  simply 
as  a  matter  of  political  reality,  any  arrangement  for  a  UN  operation  involving  a  real 
threat  of  hostilities,  in  which  US  combat  forces  will  participate,  needs  to  allow  US 
military  ofTicials  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  the  command 
arrangements  also  need  to  allow  the  US  forces  to  operate  effectively  in  a  multinational 
context. 

One  way  which  has  been  suggested  to  resolve  this  dilemma  is  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  UN  force  commander  to  the  hi^est  level  of  direction.  The  UN  commander's 
responsibility  would  be  to  devise  the  overall  military  strategy  intended  to  fulfill  the 
objectives  of  the  mandate,  to  arrange  the  basic  deployment  of  forces  assigned  to  the 
mission,  and  to  map  the  overall  campaign.  Based  on  this  evolving  plan,  the  UN  com- 
mander would  provide  strategic  directives  to  individual  national  unit  commanders. 
However,  the  latter,  US  officers  in  the  case  of  US  units,  would  have  responsibility  for 
operational  planning  and  tactical  command  and  control. 

The  UN  force  commander,  for  example,  would  give  the  US  unit  commander  broad 
orders  to  achieve  a  certain  objective  or  to  complete  a  specific  task  in  a  specific  location 
during  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  US  unit's  own  commander  then  would  determine 
all  the  operational  details,  the  procedures  and  actions  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission, 
and  then  direct  the  American  forces  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The  same  arrangements, 
obviously,  would  have  to  be  made  for  any  other  troop  contributing  country  that  wished 
to  have  them. 

This  type  of  command  arrangement  presupposes  the  deplo}rment  of  units  that 
are  battalion-size  or  larger.  Units  of  this  size  are  independent  entities  with  an 
autonomous  command  structure.  They  have  the  capability  to  operate  alone.  Those 
nations  deploying  smaller  units,  such  as  companies,  which  is  oflen  the  case,  would 
have  to  accept  a  more  closely  integrated  command  arrangement. 

The  range  of  the  force  commander's  authority  would  be  shaped  by  the  Security 
Council  during  the  operation's  planning  stage.  Potential  diHiculties  would  be  reduced 
if,  as  we  have  suggested  previously,  future  mandates  are  written  with  clear  objectives 
and  realistic  rules  of  engagement.  Prior  to  authorizing  a  new  mission,  each  of  the 
Council's  members,  including  the  United  States,  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  will 
be  required  to  accomplish  the  political  objectives,  and  of  how  the  UN's  force  com- 
mander and  the  commanders  of  national  contingents  will  divide  their  responsibilities. 

Such  a  scheme,  admittedly,  is  far  from  ideal.  It  places  enormous  emphasis  on 
coordination  among  units  and  between  units  and  the  force  commander.  Planned 
actions  by  national  unit  commanders  would  have  to  be  coordinated  with  the  force 
commander  and  with  national  contingents  in  adjacent  zones;  arrangements  for 
supporting  and  back-up  forces  would  have  to  be  made  in  a  timely  manner  and  secure 
communications  established.  The  assignment  of  national  contingents  to  different 
sectors  and  different  types  of  tasks,  as  is  typically  the  case,  would  help  to  avoid 
excessive  difficulties.  The  training  of  units  in  the  special  doctrine  and  procedures  of 
UN  peace  operations  also  would  help  to  ease  potential  problems  related  to  the 
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command  arrangement.  Even  so,  implementing  such  a  command  arrangement  will 
always  be  difficult  and  risky.^ 

Our  working  group  is  divided  on  the  issue  of  command  and  control.  The  largest 
number  of  members  reluctantly  support  the  general  idea  of  divided  command  responsi- 
bilities, as  just  described,  as  a  less  than  ideal,  but  practical  necessity.  Others  oppose  the 
proposal,  but  are  themselves  divided  on  the  alternative. 

A  few  members  believe  that  the  proposed  compromise  is  unworkable  and  unwise 
because  it  could  not  guarantee  US  command  and  control  of  American  troops.  They  state 
that  in  all  circumstances  in  which  l^  troops  are  in  combat  situations,  those  troops  should 
.  always  be  under  US  command  and  control.  They  believe  that  this  rule  should  be  followed 
no  matter  how  small  the  US  combat  presence  might  be.  If  the  United  States  is  not 
permitted  to  oonunand  the  operation,  they  state,  its  participation,  if  any,  should  be 
limited  to  logistical  and  support  functions. 

Other  members  believe  that  the  proposed  compromise  is  unwoiicable  and  unwise 
because  it  could  not  result  in  effective  UN  peace  operations.  They  state  that  any  such 
arrangement  would  violate  the  militaiy  principle  of  unity  of  command  and  note  further 
that  since  all  other  nations  will  demand  the  same  arrangements  for  their  forces,  it  would, 
in  fact,  be  the  end  of  multinational  operations.  They  state  that  the  degree  of  integration 
of  the  force  is  an  indicator  of  the  seriousness  of  the  international  community  in  carrying 
out  peace  operations,  and  that  the  US  should  not  participate  at  all,  if  it  is  not  willing,  at 
times,  to  permit  its  troops  to  be  commanded  by  competent  and  experienced  foreign 
nationals. 

These  different  perspectives  not  withstanding,  as  one  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  will  always  have  a  clear  say  in  the  writing  of 
any  mandate,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  ability  to  veto  any  mission  in  which  it  disagrees 
with  any  aspect,  including  the  assignment  of  command  responsibilities.  For  any  nuyor 
enforcement  action,  in  which  the  probability  of  combat  is  high  and  the  United  States  is 
providing  most  of  the  required  combat  forces,  it  can  rightfully  insist  on  retaining 
command  of  the  overall  operation,  as  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  In  other  cases,  decisions 
on  US  participation  should  be  made  in  ooi\junction  with  decisions  on  the  specifics  of  the 
command  arrangements,  prior  to  the  vote  in  the  Security  Council  authorizing  the 
mission,  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  US  interests  at  stake  and  how  they  would  be 
affected  by  the  alternatives. 

Finally,  at  all  times,  the  president  and  US  military  authorities  should  keep  close 
tabs  on  any  US  forces  assigned  to  UN  peace  operations,  combatants  and  non-combatants, 
through  the  United  States'  own  unified  command  structure.  Units  assigned  to  peace 
operations  should  maintain  communications  with  the  appropriate  US  geographical 
command.  That  command  should  prepare  contingency  plans  to  reinforce  or  extract  the 


7.  JamaM  Thornton,  points  out  that  this  oonnpt  of  dividad  raaponsibilitiM  ia  aiinilar  to  tha  wiQr  that  US 
foraea  would  oparat*  under  allied  oommandera  in  NATO  operationa,  with  the  prindpel  azoeptioo  being 
the  level  of  oommand— diviaions  under  national  fommanri,  normally,  in  NATO;  battaliona  undir  na- 
tional oonunand.  normally,  in  the  UN  < 
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us  units  if  they  were  ever  threatened  by  overwhelming  force,  and  retain  the  capabilities 
to  act  decisively  if  such  an  eventuality  ever  developed. 

The  Congressional  Role  in  Decisions  on  Peace  Operations 

As  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  extended  the  Bcope  of  the  world 
organization's  peace  operations,  and  the  cost  of  American  participation  has  risen,  the 
role  of  UN  peace  operations  in  US  policy  has  become  a  serious  issue  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  If  the  two  branches  don't  heal  this  division  and  develop  a 
constructive  relationship  on  these  questions,  eflbrts  to  improve  the  UN's  eflectiveness 
in  peace  operations  will  be  derailed  by  US  domestic  discord. 

The  president  clearly  has  the  constitutional  authority  to  conduct  foreign  policy  and 
to  command  the  armed  forces.  However,  executive  decisions  to  approve  costly  UN  peace 
operations  and,  particularly,  to  commit  US  personnel  to  participate  in  them  without 
seeking  the  Congress'  advice  and  consent  have  led  to  intense  criticism  by  many  l^isla- 
tors.  In  particular,  there  is  concern  that  recent  decisions  have  led  to  policies  which  follow 
the  United  Nations'  direction,  serving  the  interests  of  other  countries  and  not  those  of 
the  United  States. 

Legislators  showed  their  discomfort  during  1993  by  introducing  legislation  which 
would  curtail  the  president's  freedom  of  action  as  pertains  to  peace  operations.  For 
example,  a  deadline  of  March  31, 1994  was  imposed  on  US  participation  in  the  Somalia 
mission  by  l^islation.  A  more  inclusive  piece  of  legislation  proposed  to  withhold  funding 
for  any  peace  operation  in  which  US  combat  forces  had  been  placed  under  foreign 
command  without  prior  congressional  approval,  but  it  was  defeated.  The  Congress  also 
again  refused  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  administration  to  pay  for 
UN  peace  operations,  cmd  turned  down  the  request  to  create  a  Defense  Department 
Peacekeeping  Fund. 

The  Congress'  concerns  about  UN  peace  operations  have  been  building  for  a  while. 
It  is  symptomatic  of  larger  problems— -differing  opinions  between  the  executive  and 
l^slative  branches  on  the  relative  importance  of  foreign  and  domestic  needs  and  the 
direction  of  foreign  policy  in  general,  as  well  as  specific  doubts  about  the  United  Nations 
euid  its  implications  for  US  security. 

Legislated  restrictions  on  the  president's  authority  as  concerns  foreign  and  military 
policies  are  usually  best  avoided,  if  possible,  as  they  encourage  recalcitrance  by  opponents 
and  weaken  the  credibility  of  US  initiatives.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  executive  branch 
does  not  accede  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  interactive  decision  process  on  these 
matters,  such  restrictions  indeed  may  be  forthcoming.  The  Ebcecutive  Branch  clearly 
should  consult  with  congressional  leaders  prior  to  decisions  to  authorize  new  UN  peace 
operations,  and  certainly  prior  to  decisions  to  commit  US  forces  to  any  such  operation, 
liie  Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  appropriate  funds  for  peace  operations  unless  it  is 
given  a  role  in  such  decisions.  Moreover,  l^slators,  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  the  loss  of  American  lives  in  UN 
operations  without  a  prior  understanding  of  the  US  national  security  interests  involved. 
Presenting  the  Congress  with  fait  accomplis  has  not  aided  the  president  in  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  UN  peace  operations. 
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The  two  branches  do  not  have  to  remain  divided  on  this  issue.  In  its  role  as  advisor 
to  the  president,  the  Congress  can  contribute  to  positive  reforms  in  US  policies  toward 
the  United  Nations.  The  president  cannot  ignore  the  domestic  constituencies  required 
to  gain  support  for  his  policies.  He  should  want  to  consult  with  the  congressional 
leadership  and  key  committee  members  prior  to  undertaking  either  financial  or  military 
commitments  by  authorizing  new  UN  missions.  In  these  consultations,  the  executive 
branch  should  explain  the  purpose  of  the  peace  operation,  how  US  interests  will  be 
advanced  by  it,  and  seek  congressional  advice  on  the  level  and  type  of  US  participation. 
Decisions  on  policy  implementation  will  ultimately  be  the  President's  responsibility,  but 
the  president  and  the  Congress  should  work  together  in  the  formulation  of  poli<7. 

New  legislation  is  not  required  to  provide  the  Congress  with  such  a  consultative 
role.  A  standing,  bipartisan  consultative  group  could  be  established  to  monitor 
peacekeeping  activities.  This  standing  body  would  consist  of  about  twenty  members 
selected  from  the  congressional  leadership  and  appropriate  committees — appropriations, 
armed  services,  foreign  affairs,  intelligence. 

When  the  president  is  contemplating  the  commitment  of  US  combat  forces  in  a  UN 
peace  operation  with  a  signiflcant  risk  of  hostilities,  the  need  for  congressional  consult- 
ations is  particularly  acute.  Indeed,  most  members  of  the  group  believe  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  president  should  go  beyond  consultations  and  seek  an  affirmative 
action  by  the  Congress  prior  to  committing  American  troops.  In  their  view,  such  a  step 
would  ease  any  doubts  about  the  US  commitment  to  the  mission  in  question,  dispel  any 
illusions  that  divisions  in  the  United  States  might  cause  the  US  forces  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  greatly  aid  the  sustainability  of  American  policy. 

The  group  was  divided  on  this  issue,  however,  and  particularly  on  whether  or  not 
a  requirement  for  aflirmative  congressional  action  prior  to  the  commitment  of  US 
combat  forces  to  a  UN  peace  operation  with  signiflcant  risk  of  conflict  should  be  written 
into  law,  as  has  been  suggested  during  the  past  few  months  by  several  key  legislators. 
Some  members  of  the  group  stated  that  such  legislation  would  dangerously  compromise 
the  president's  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces.  They  believe  that 
the  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  seek  affirmative  congressional  action  should  be  left 
up  to  the  president,  to  be  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Congressional  involvement  in  decisions  on  peace  operations  is  consistent  with  the 
ideas  of  the  architects  of  the  UN  and  the  United  States'  participation  in  it.  In  the  1940s, 
the  procedures  governing  participation  of  US  combat  forces  in  UN  peace  enforcement 
operations  were  left  to  be  decided  following  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  General,  as  specifled  in  Article  43  of  the  UN  Charter.  Both  the  United  Nations 
and  member  states  stressed  the  importance  of  following  national  constitutional  practices 
in  implementing  such  arrangements,  meaning  that  the  US  Article  43  agreement  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  £^proval  of  Congress,  providing  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
arrangements  for  consultations  between  the  branches. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  however,  no  Article  43  agreement  has  been  concluded  by 
the  United  States,  leaving  us  with  the  ad  hoc  practices  now  followed.  Clearly,  in  the 
absence  of  a  congressional-approved  Article  43  agreement,  the  president  should  recog- 
nize the  right  and  desirability  of  the  Congress  to  have  a  say  on  commitments  of  US 
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combat  forces  to  peace  operations.  The  Congress,  for  its  part,  should  not  waver  in  taking 
on  this  reBponsibility.  When  the  situation  requires,  the  Congress  should  accept  its 
responsibility  to  share  with  the  president  decisions  to  commit  American  lives  to  foreign 
dangers. 

Congress  can  be  a  positive  resource  in  aiding  the  president  to  improve  the  efTec- 
tiveness  of  UN  peace  operations.  A  consultative  group  that  understands  the  president's 
objectives  can  gather  support  among  other  legislators  and  help  the  president  convey  to 
the  public  the  national  interests  served  by  the  policy.  Not  bringing  Congress  on  board 
beforehand  can  only  lead  to  remonstrations  and  bad  blood  between  the  branches.  Such 
confrontations  between  the  president  and  Congress  can  erode  policy  and  weaken  the 
effectiveness  of  troops  already  deployed  in  the  Held,  placing  them  in  greater  danger. 
Agreement  on  the  Congress'  role  is  a  key  measure  for  improving  the  potential  for  UN 
peace  operations  to  serve  American  national  interests. 

The  Need  for  US  Leadership 

Presidential  leadership  is  essential  to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  way  the  United 
Nations  carries  out  peace  operations.  However,  the  president  must  also  lead  on  the  home 
front.  Time  must  be  spent  so  that  the  Congress  comes  to  understand  the  president's 
concept  of  the  role  of  UN  peace  operations  in  US  security  policy.  The  pubUc  must  be 
educated  on  how  peace  operations  and  US  participation  in  them  can  serve  the  United 
States'  national  interests,  as  well  as  the  broader  interests  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Polls  show  that  Americans  want  the  United  Nations  to  succeed.  They  prefer 
multilateral  means  of  keeping  world  peace  to  having  the  United  States  play  the  role  of 
the  world's  policeman.  Without  the  all-encompassing  Soviet  threat,  the  United  States 
can  now  woric  to  advance  a  wider  agenda  in  order  to  help  further  national  interests.  The 
Cold  War  period,  although  tense  at  times,  offered  a  measure  of  stability.  A  stable 
international  environment  offers  the  best  environment  for  the  United  States  to  secure 
its  political  and  economic  interests.  Although  the  smaller  conflicts  that  are  disrupting 
the  international  environment  may  seem  to  fall  outside  US  interests,  they  can  be  harmful 
in  the  long-term.  The  United  Nations,  established  to  foster  peace  in  the  international 
arena,  can  be  an  effective  instrument  throu^  which  the  United  States  works  to  alleviate 
instability. 

The  UN's  role  will  remain  a  theoretical  one,  however,  unless  the  world  body  makes 
far-reaching  reforms  in  the  way  it  goes  about  its  business.  The  administration  and  the 
Congress  should  work  out  a  comprehensive  package  of  initiatives  that  the  US  Govern- 
ment can  present  as  a  unified  program  to  the  Secretary  General  and  to  UN  member 
states.  In  summary,  these  initiatives  include: 

•  Key  reforms  in  UN  procedures  to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency,  to  create  an 
independent  inspector-general,  to  professionalize  overall  management  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  strengthen  the  UN's  speciflc  capabilities  to  carry  out  peace  operations; 

•  Reforms  in  the  financing  of  UN  peace  operations,  including  the  creation  of  an 
int^rated  peacekeeping  budget  and  revision  of  the  special  peacekeeping  assess- 
ment formula  so  that  the  US  share  is  reduced; 
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•  Creation  of  appropriate  procedures  and  organizations  to  ensure  an  effective  con- 
gressional role  in  US  decisions  about  UN  peace  operations; 

•  In  the  context  of  the  successful  implementation  of  such  procedures,  a  congressional 
commitment  to  full  pajrment  of  ail  assessments  for  UN  peace  operations.  Elfforts 
to  withhold  funding  only  increase  the  constraints  on  the  UN's  capabilities  by 
forcing  it  to  act  with  limited  resources. 

Reforms  along  these  lines  will  increase  the  public's  confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  and  ease  concerns  about  US  participation. 

As  the  world's  predominant  power,  the  United  States  cannot  disconnect  itself  from 
the  international  environment.  It  also  cannot  choose  to  act  only  when  vital  interests  are 
inunediately  in  danger.  But  when  such  urgent  threats  are  not  involved,  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  act  alone,  but  can  woHl  in  collaboration  with  other  countries.  Elective 
United  Nations  peace  operations  ofifer  an  alternative  for  the  United  States  to  share  the 
burden  of  world  peace  with  like-minded  nations. 
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GLOBAL  COALITION  FOR  AFRICA 

STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO  THE  HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  SUB-COMMITTEE 

ON  AFRICA 

HEARING  OF  FEBRUARY  24.  1994 

ON  CONFLICT  MANAGEMENT  IN  AFRICA 

By  Herman  J.  Cohen 
Senior  Advisor 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  appear  before  your  Committee  in  person  due  to  a  previous 
commitment.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record. 

Sustainable  development  must  be  Africa's  highest  priority  today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Cold  War,  the  Middle  East  question  and  the  Apartheid  issue  are  no  longer  diverting  Africa  from 
giving  its  fullest  attention  to  the  elimination  of  impediments  to  development.  Economic  and  political 
reform  are  high  on  everyone's  agenda  in  Africa.  That  is  a  good  thing.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
important  for  Africa  and  for  firiends  of  Africa  to  recognize  that  military  and  political  conflict  constitute 
the  single  biggest  impediment  to  development.  When  a  country  is  at  war  with  itself,  which  is  the  way 
most  conflict  in  Africa  is  generated,  investment,  production  and  growth  are  impossible.  Indeed,  in  all 
such  cases,  negative  growth  invariably  takes  place. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Heads  of  State  of  Africa  for  their  decision  to 
establish  a  conilia  management  mechanism  within  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  That  decision 
constitutes  a  major  policy  breakthrough  for  Africa  because  of  the  mandate  to  the  OAU  to  become 
involved  in  managing  internal  conflia.  I  have  carefully  observed  the  manner  in  which  OAU  Secretary 
General  Salim  Salim  has  launched  the  OAU's  conflict  management  program,  and  I  am  favorably 
impressed  with  his  energy  and  creativity. 

I  believe  the  Clinton  Administration  is  off  to  a  good  start  with  an  initial  support  package  of  $1 .5 
million  dollars  for  the  OAU  conflia  management  mechanism.  I  also  understand  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  use  previously  appropriated  ^nds  for  Liberia  to  assist  with  the  deployment  of  additional 
African  forces  to  help  monitor  the  peace  agreements  and  democratic  transition  there.  Utilization  of  foreign 
assistance  funds  for  both  the  OAU  and  the  ECOWAS  operation  in  Liberia  is,  in  my  view,  worthwhile. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  use  of  resources  to  help  resolve  or  prevent  conflict  results  in  savings  in  those 
resources  earmarked  for  disaster,  famine  and  war  relief. 

The  overall  question  of  peace-making  and  peace-keeping  has  evolved  considerably  within  the  UN 
Security  Council.  The  initial  enthusiasm  for  UN  peace-keeping  between  Namibia  in  1989  and  Cambodia 
in  1991  has  changed  to  caution  and  fatigue.  It  is  no  longer  realistic  for  governments  and  oppositionists 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  UN  will  automatically  respond  with  battalions  of  peace  keepers  or  hundreds 
of  monitors  upon  request.  Budgets  are  exploding,  UN  systems  are  overloaded,  and  UN  personnel  are 
increasingly  getting  caught  in  the  cross-fires  of  cease-fire  violations.  As  we  await  President  Clinton's  final 
policy  decision  on  the  American  view  of  international  conflict  management,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
front  line  of  action  in  this  area  will  necessarily  move  toward  the  geographic  regions.  That  is  why  the 
establishment  by  the  OAU  of  a  conflict  management  mechanism  has  been  so  timely  and  so  important  to 
American  foreign  policy.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  actions  of  ECOWAS  in  Liberia  and  in  the  diplomacy 
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of  the  Ethiopians,  Eritreans  and  Kenyans  in  the  Horn,  Africans  usually  know  the  terrain  and  the  key 
players  a  lot  better  than  non-Africans.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  the  international  community  can  rely 
upon  regional  neighbors  of  conflicted  countries,  the  less  costly  and  more  effective  conflict  management 
will  be.  United  Nations  peace-keeping  operations  would  ideally  come  into  play  only  when  problems 
become  too  big  for  regional  organizations  to  handle. 

My  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  OAU  conflict  management 
mechanism  should  be  nurtured  and  supported  by  the  international  community.  Such  support  should  be 
extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  indication  that  the  donors  are  seeking  to  take  charge  of  conflict 
management  or  to  impose  political  solutions.  It  was  difficult  enough  for  the  OAU  to  agree  within  its  own 
ranks  to  address  internal  conflict  despite  the  stria  rules  of  noninterference.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
important  for  the  international  community  to  steer  clear  of  politically  sensitive  areas.  I  hasten  to  add, 
however,  that  the  avoidance  of  political  interference  does  not  preclude  the  imposition  of  strict  rules  of 
accountability  and  transparency  in  the  use  of  resources. 

In  July,  1992,  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  issued  a  report  entitled  *An  Agenda  for 
Peace"  in  which  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  UN  framework  for  addressing  conflict  in  its  various 
forms  around  the  world.  In  that  report,  the  Secretary  General  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  role  of 
regional  organizations  such  as  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  The  Global  Coalition  for  Africa  has 
been  thinking  about  how  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  the  UN  could  reinforce  each  other  in  the 
implementation  of  the  'Agenda  for  Peace.'  In  this  respect,  we  have  prepared  a  proposal  which  would 
have  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  designate  Africa  as  the  pilot  region  for  the  initial 
implementation  of  the  "Agenda  for  Peace.'  This  proposal  does  not  yet  have  any  official  endorsement 
from  any  interested  party.  Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  copy  to  you  for  the  record  in  the 
interest  of  stimulating  further  discussion  of  conflict  management  in  Africa. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Atuchment:  'Africa  and  the  United  Nations  "Agenda  for  Peace* 
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GLOBAL  COALITION  FOR  AFRICA 


AFRICA  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  "AGENDA  FOR  PEACE" 

A  PROPOSAL 

by  Herman  Cohen 

I.  Background 

In  a  special  report  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  in  July,  1992,  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  presented  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  strengthen 
the  UN's  capability  in  the  area  of  conflia  management.!/  At  approximately  the  same  time, 
the  Heads  of  State  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  meeting  in  Dakar,  Senegal,  requested 
OAU  Secretary-General  Salim  A.  Salim  to  study  how  the  OAU  might  develop  its  own 
capability  in  this  area.  In  June,  1993,  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  OAU  annual  summit  established  a 
"Mechanism  for  conflict  prevention,  management  and  resolution. "2/ 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  concepts  in  terms  of  their  respective  approaches  to 
conflict  and  in  terms  of  their  complementarity.  In  effert,  as  far  as  conflia  management  in 
Africa  is  concerned,  the  two  make  up  a  complete  package.  Neither  one  by  itself  can  claim  to 
be  a  self-sufficient  vehicle  for  the  prevention  and  resolution  of  Africa's  conflicts,  most  of 
which  are  intrastate. 

Both  the  UN  and  OAU  concepts  stress  the  importance  of  the  anticipation  and 
prevention  of  conflicts  before  they  become  violent.  Both  speak  of  information  networks,  early 
warning  systems,  and  fast-acting  mediation  capabilities.  In  the  event  that  violence  breaks  out, 
both  stress  the  necessity  to  undertake  peace-making  and  peace-building  functions  in  order  to 
stop  conflicts  from  intensifying  and  spreading,  and  ultimately  requiring  very  costly  peace- 
keeping operations  underpinned  by  equally  costly  humanitarian  relief  operations.  The  UN 
proposal  speaks  of  the  need  to  eliminate  the  underlying  causes  of  tension,  instability  and 
conflict  through  sustainable  development.  The  OAU  speaks  of  the  impossibility  of  achieving 
sustainable  development  as  long  as  conflict  is  present. 

Where  the  two  concepts  are  complementary  is  in  their  view  of  each  other's  roles. 
Secretary-General  Boutros-Ghali  devotes  a  full  section  of  his  proposal  to  "Cooperation  with 
regional  arrangements  and  organizations."  He  points  out  that  Chapter  Vm  of  the  UN  Charter 


1/  Boutros-Ghali,  An  Agenda  For  Peace.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  pursuant  to  the 
statement  adopted  by  the  Summit  Meeting  of  Security  Council  on  31  January,  1992:  United 
Nations,  New  York,  1992. 

2/Heads  of  State  and  Government  of  the  OAU:  Twenty-ninth  Ordinary  Session  in  Cairo, 
Egypt  from  28  to  30  June,  1993:  Declaration  AHG/DECL.3(XXIX)Rev.l. 
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encourages  regional  arrangements  that  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  cooperation  widi  the  UN.  He  also  points  out  that  such  regional  arrangements 
must  reflect  the  particular  situations  in  each  region,  and  that  maximum  flexibility  and 
creativity  are  needed  in  terms  of  die  division  of  labor  between  the  regions  and  New  York.  In 
effect,  Boutros-Ghali  sees  regional  arrangements,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  acting  as  the  first  line 
of  conflirt  management,  with  the  UN  providing  back-up  support,  also  in  a  variety  of  ways 
depending  on  regional  circumstances. 

In  their  instructions  to  dieir  Secretary-General,  the  OAU  Heads  of  State  and 
Government  agree  with  Boutros-Ghali.  The  OAU  "Mechanism"  should  concentrate  on  early 
warning,  conflia  prevention  through  rapid  diplomatic  intervention,  and  then  "peace-making" 
and  "peace-building"  in  order  to  prevent  major  conflagrations.  Once  conflicts  become  major, 
however,  the  OAU  recognizes  its  own  limitations  at  this  stage  of  its  history,  and  accepts  that 
only  the  United  Nations  has  the  capability  and  the  means  to  provide  for  "peace-keeping"  and 
"peace-enforcement".  The  OAU  expects,  however,  that  UN  conflict  management  actions  in 
Africa  would  be  carried  out  in  close  coordination  with  the  OAU. 

Since  Boutros-Ghali's  presentation  of  his  proposed  "Agenda  for  Peace",  the  UN  has 
not  acted  on  his  recommendations  for  a  worldwide  "mechanism",  although  the  UN  has 
intensified  its  conflict  management  actions  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  OAU,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  moved  forward  to  establish  its  "Mechanism",  which  has  actually  begun  to  take  its  own 
actions  in  the  area  of  conflict  management  while  still  in  its  infancy  in  terms  of  finance  and 
personnel. 

The  best  examples  of  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  UN  and  the  OAU  are 
present  in  the  small  countries  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi. 

The  three-year  old  conflict  in  Rwanda  involved  insurgents  coming  across  neighboring 
borders  and  fighting  inside  the  country.  The  solution  involved  OAU  monitors  patrolling  a 
cease-fire  line  separating  government  and  insurgent  forces,  and  UN  monitors  patrolling  the 
external  borders.  The  peace  agreement  itself  was  mediated  mainly  by  the  Government  of 
Tanzania  with  the  help  of  OAU,  American  and  European  observers.  The  final  political 
settlement  will  be  monitored  by  2,000  UN  personnel,  most  of  whom  will  be  African. 

In  Burundi,  the  Oaober,  1993,  violence  started  with  an  abortive  coup  designed  to 
destroy  a  successful  transition  to  pluralistic  democracy.  Weary  of  involvement  in  yet  another 
internal  conflict,  and  already  stretched  very  thin,  the  UN  Security  Council  declinol  to  become 
involved.  The  OAU,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  Burundi  conflict  as  fitting  exactly  the  profile 
of  the  dispute  for  which  the  OAU  "Mechanism"  was  designed.  Secretary-General  Salim 
plunged  in  with  faa-finding  missions  and  a  decision  to  respond  positively  to  the  Burundi 
protagonists  who  asked  for  two  hundred  observers  to  assure  confidence  as  the  democratically 
elected  government  began  the  process  of  restoring  its  authority.  The  OAU  was  able  to 
organize,  finance  and  deploy  its  "Mission  of  Protection  and  Observation"  through  bilateral 
diplomacy  with  a  number  of  potential  donors  who  saw  the  Burundi  operation  as  an  excellent 
launching  pad  for  the  new  "Mechanism". 

In  view  of  the  evolution  of  conflict  management  since  the  UN  Secretary-General's 
proposal  for  "An  Agenda  for  Peace",  specifically:- 
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•  the  inability  of  the  UN  to  implement  the  entire  proposal  immediately  because  of  its 
scope  and  cost; 

•the  intersecting  experiences  in  Africa  of  the  OAU  and  the  UN  during  the  same 
period; 

•the  establishment  by  the  OAU  of  the  first  formal  regional  mechanism  for  conflict 
management; 

it  woixld  ^pear  appropriate  for  the  two  organizations  to  consider  implementing  the  "Agenda" 
in  stages,  starting  with  Africa  as  the  pilot  region. 

n.  Africa's  Agenda  For  Peace: 

At  the  beginning  of  1994,  the  conflict  profile  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  was  the 
following: 

•  Full  scale  conflict:  Angola,  Sudan. 

•  Multilateral  Peace-Keeping  In  Progress:  Somalia,  Mozambique,  Rwanda,  Liberia, 
Burundi. 

•  Active  Preventive  Diplomacy  Operating:  South  Africa,  Congo,  Zaire. 

The  ten  sub-Saharan  nations  listed  above  cover  all  conflict  scenarios  including  ongoing 
warfare,  pre-conflia  tensions,  and  post-conflirt  transitions.  All  are  receiving  some  type  of 
multilateral  efforts  at  conflict  management  or  prevention  as  follows: 

Angola:  UN  mediation  with  UN  observer  personnel. 

Sudan:   Mediation  by  the  President  of  Kenya  under  IGADD  auspices.^/ 

Somalia:  UN  peace-enforcement  operation  UNOSOM  n. 

Mozambique:  UN  peace-keeping  operation  UNOMOZ. 

Rwanda:   OAU  military  observer  group  (NMOG)  and  UN  peace-keeping  personnel. 

Liberia:  ECOWAS  military  observer  group  (ECOMOG)  with  UN  mediation.4/ 

Burundi:  OAU  Mission  of  Protection  and  Observation. 

South  Africa:  UN  and  OAU  observer  personnel  assistmg  in  the  prevention  of  political 

violence. 

Congo:  Special  OAU  preventive  diplomacy  missions. 

Zaire:  UN  mediation.^/ 


2/IGADD  is  the  Intergovernmental  Agreement  to  fight  Desertification  and  Drought.  The 
member  nations  are  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  Djibouti,  the  Sudan  and  Somalia. 

4/ECOWAS  is  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States. 

5/For  a  fuller  review  of  the  conflict  situation  in  Africa,  see  Statement  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  OAU  of  November  17,  1993  opening  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Organ  of  the 
conflict  management  Mechanism.  Press  Release  NY/OAU/BURy47/93. 
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From  the  above  matrix,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  conflict  management  work  of  both  the 
OAU  and  the  UN  are  already  intertwined  in  Africa.  The  OAU  is  also  apparently  comfortable 
with  inclusion  in  its  conflia  management  tent  the  work  of  sub-regional  organizations  such  as 
ECOWAS  and  IGADD.  Even  in  those  situations  where  the  UN  is  completely  in  charge,  such 
as  Somalia,  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Zaire,  African  military  personnel  and  African 
diplomats  are  actively  involved.  In  Angola,  for  example,  the  UN  coordinator  is  an  African, 
and  in  Zaire  the  UN  mediator  is  an  African.  In  Somalia,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  UNOSOM  n  is 
an  African.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  conflia  situations  listed  above  are  strictly 
"internal".  There  are  no  interstate  conflia  situations.  Nevertheless,  the  African  Heads  of  State 
have  mandated  an  activist  policy  of  regional  assistance  to  member  states  in  conflia.  This 
represents  a  major  breakthrough  in  OAU  doctrine. 

in.  The  Argument  For  a  UN/African  "Agenda  For  Peace" 

With  several  African  conflicts  still  to  be  resolved,  and  other  situations  on  the  verge  of 
conflia,  the  establishment  of  the  OAU  Mechanism  for  the  Prevention,  Management  and 
Resolution  of  Conflia  has  come  none  too  soon.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  UN 
Security  Council  is  determined  to  be  more  selective  than  in  the  recent  past  in  its  decisions  to 
intervene  in  conflia  situations,  especially  those  which  are  purely  internal  to  member 
governments.  The  Security  Council's  reticence  about  involvement  in  Burundi  was  a  good 
example  of  the  new  selectivity.  President  Clinton's  statement  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  in 
September,  1993  that  "the  UN  must  learn  to  say  no"  provided  another  indicator  of  increasing 
caution  on  the  part  of  Security  Council  permanent  member  in  the  area  of  conflia. 

To  the  extent  that  civil  conflia  generates  massive  numbers  of  refugees  in  neighboring 
countries,  and  creates  famine  conditions  internally,  the  international  community  caimot  ignore 
such  situations.  President  Clinton's  cautionary  statement  notwithstanding.  If  the  international 
community  does  not,  or  cannot,  deal  with  conflia,it  will  necessarily  have  to  deal  with 
refugees,  famine  and  other  humanitarian  disasters.  Thus,  if  the  UN  Security  Council  will 
henceforth  be  seleaive  in  its  decision  to  intervene  in  conflia  situations,  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  all  if  regional  organizations  such  as  the  OAU  could  serve  as  the  'front  line"  in 
efforts  to  prevent,  reduce  and  resolve  conflia  before  humanitarian  disasters  overwhelm 
international  consciences. 

If  the  UN  needs  the  OAU  to  cope  widi  conflia  in  Africa  that  would  otherwise 
overload  the  UN  system,  die  OAU  reciprocally  needs  a  UN  umbrella  under  which  its  own 
capability  in  conflia  management  can  evolve  successfully.  Speciflcally,  the  OAU  needs:- 

*  Technical  assistance,  training  and  financial  help  for  a  "Mechanism"  staff  of  conflia 
management  and  military  experts. 

*  Equipment,  training,  and  logistical  and  financial  support  for  between  five  and  ten 
"ready  battalions"  that  would  be  called  up  by  the  OAU  to  perform  peace-making, 
peace-building  and  peace-keeping  duties  as  needed.^/ 


^/Such  units  could  also  be  utilized  in  other  regions  of  the  world  as  is  currently  the  case. 
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•  The  establishment  of  a  coordinating  mechanism  for  early  warning  and  foilow-up 
action  between  Addis  Ababa  and  New  York  for  both  diplomatic  and  military 
requirements.  In  Africa,  close  liaison  between  UN  resident  representatives  and  OAU 
'Mechanism*  persoimel  would  be  necessary  for  preventive  diplomacy.  In  New  York, 
the  coordinating  mechanism  would  serve  to  keep  the  Security  Council  informed  of 
incipient  conflia  and  the  OAU's  planned  preventive  action. 

If  the  OAU  can  become  an  effective  agent  for  the  "anticipation  and  prevention  of 
conflicts"  as  envisioned  by  the  African  Heads  of  State  in  their  resolution  of  June  30,  1993, 
the  UN  system  would  be  relieved  of  major  burdens  in  the  areas  of  peace-keeping  and 
humanitarian  relief.  For  example,  if  governmental  authority  and  confidence  can  be  restored  in 
Burundi  with  the  help  of  the  200-person  OAU  Mission  of  Protection  and  Observation,  the 
requirement  for  the  UN  to  replicate  the  fer  more  expensive  2,(X)0-person  peace-keeping 
mission  in  neighboring  Rwanda  would  be  precluded.  In  addition,  the  600,000  Burundi 
refugees  who  fled  to  neighboring  Rwanda,  Zaire  and  Tanzania  should  be  able  to  return  home 
sooner,  thereby  lowering  the  burden  on  those  countries  as  well  as  the  international  relief 
community.  On  the  basis  of  cost  analysis  alone,  it  might  even  pay  for  some  UN  agencies  such 
as  the  UNHCR  to  finance  the  OAU  operation  in  Burundi  in  order  to  shorten  the  repatriation 
time  for  the  Burundi  refugees. 

In  its  current  fledgling  state,  die  OAU  "Mechanism"  could  begin  its  work  with  a 
greater  sense  of  confidence  knowing  Aat  the  UN  has  made  a  commitment  to  provide  backup 
support  if  needed  in  both  preventive  diplomacy  and  peace-keeping  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  the  UN  would  have  confidence  in  the  supply  of  personnel  from  Africa  for  UN 
operations  in  Africa  as  those  become  necessary  in  theoretically  decreasing  numbers  of 
circtimstances. 

rv.  A  Notional  UN/OAU  Compact  For  An  African  "Agenda  for  Peace" 

The  UN  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  would  agree  to: 

•  Designate  Africa  as  the  "Pilot  Region"  for  the  UN's  Agenda  for  Peace. 

•  Authorize  a  training  program  in  conflict  management  for  OAU  designated 
personnel. 

•  Set  up  a  coordinating  mechanism  for  exchanges  of  information  and  advice  on 
conflict  situations  and  potential  conflict  situations  in  Africa  between  Addis  Ababa  and 
New  York. 

•  Establish  an  African  conflia  prevention  advisory  group  in  New  York  to  advise  the 
Secretary  General  on  backup  support  to  the  OAU. 

•  Set  up  a  clearinghouse  for  information  for  bilateral  donors  who  wish  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  an  OAU  capability  in  conflirt  management.  For  example, 
traditional  military  assistance  donors  could  refocus  their  military  aid  to  support  the 
OAU/UN  African  Agenda  for  Peace.  Other  aid  donors  could  provide  assistance  to  the 
OAU  "Mechanism"  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
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The  Organization  of  African  Unity  would  agree  to: 

*  Address  ail  incipient  and  real  conflia  situations  in  Africa  before  approaching  the 
UN  for  its  formal  or  informal  intervention. 

*  Keep  the  UN  Secretary  General  fully  informed  of  all  OAU  actions  in  the  area  of 
conflia  management. 

*  Maintain  in  a  "ready'  posture  an  agreed  number  of  battalions  under  individual 
national  commands  which  could  be  made  available  to  act  as  observers,  monitors, 
peace-makers  and  peace-keepers  as  needed,  either  by  the  OAU  or  the  UN  Secretary 
General. 

*  Develop  an  early  warning  network  connecting  all  OAU  member  nations,  working 
with  UN  resident  r^resentatives,  host  governments,  and  NGOs. 


The  reciprocal  agreement  outlined  above  would  come  into  effect  when  ratified  by  die 
UN  General  Assembly,  the  UN  Security  Council,  and  the  OAU  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Dan  Burton 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  should  be  a  source  of  distress  to  ail  of 
us  that  despite  hi^  hopes  over  the  past  few  years,  the  continent  of  Africa  is  still 
mired  in  misery,  disease,  corruption,  and  dictatorship.  It  won't  do  anybody  any  good 
to  deny  the  realty,  and  it  certainly  won't  help  us  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Furthermore,  relying  on  the  same  tired,  worn,  failed,  old  remedies  for  Africa  will 
not  solve  a  thing,  those  who  constantly  advocate  more  money  for  Africa  as  the  mir- 
acle cure  for  its  ailments,  are  deluding  themselves,  and  perpetuating  a  cruel  fraud 
upon  the  people  of  Africa.  If  simply  pouring  money  on  the  wounds  of  Africa  were 
the  solution,  the  current  misery  level  wouldn't  exist.  Because  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  United  States  has  poured  copious  amounts  of  foreign  aid  into  Africa.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Heritage  Founaation,  the  average  Asian  has  received  one  fourth  as 
much  foreign  aid  since  World  War  11  as  has  the  average  African.  In  that  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  South  Korea,  a  country  with  a  terrible  legacy  of  war,  destruction,  and 
even  slavery  has  thrived  and  prospered  economically. 

The  difference  between  Africa  and  South  Korea  is  that  in  1965,a  strategic  decision 
was  made  in  Washington  to  provide  no  more  foreign  aid  to  South  Korea.  This  is  a 
fact  that  is  rarely  brought  up  in  these  circles,  with  the  virtual  cottage  industry  that 
has  grown  around  foreign  aid. 

I  bring  this  up  not  to  imply  that  we  shouldn't  help  Africa — of  course  we  should. 
And  I  bring  it  up  not  to  assert  that  foreign  assistance  plays  no  positive  role — clearly 
it  does. 

But  we  have  all  got  to  get  away  from  the  notion  that  foreign  aid,  even  if  we  had 

filenty  to  give  away,  which  we  most  certainly  do  not,  is  the  panacea  for  Africa's  ills, 
t  is  not,  just  as  surely  as  America  has  declined  in  its  educational  standards  over 
the  past  30  years  despite  the  fact  that  we  spend  far  more  on  education  than  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Only  all  this  rhetoric  about  more  money  for  America  sounds  great  at  hearings  and 
champagne  and  caviar  receptions,  but  it  won't  help  the  average  African  one  whit. 

Only  when  Africans — and  their  friends  in  the  VS. — begin  to  understand  that  the 
solutions  to  Africa's  problems  are  to  be  found  in  Africa,  will  we  finally  be  a  step 
closer  to  pulling  Africa  out  of  its  misery. 

I  believe  in  Africa.  I  believe  in  the  human  and  natural  resources  of  Africa.  Those 
who  think  the  only  way  to  deal  with  Africa  is  to  pour  massive  amounts  of  foreign 
aid  upon  it,  are  condemning  Africa  to  p>erpetual  misery.  Under  the  guidance  of  such 
people,  Africa  will  be  no  better  off  30  years  from  today.  But  we  certainly  will  be 
able  to  continue  holding  hearings  and  engage  in  patronizing,  passionate  posturing. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  completely  different  mentality.  As  a  first  step,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  revise  our  gotds.  Instead  of  strategic  planning  on  how  to  move  from 
one  crisis  to  the  next,  let  us  aim  boldly  at  self-sufficiency,  prosperity,  and  sustain- 
able development.  Though  we  have  all  paid  lip-service  to  these  notions  over  the 
years,  I  doubt  very  in  many  of  us  really  think  in  those  terms  when  dealing  with 
Africa.  It  is  a  way  of  thinking  that  is  beginning  to  catch  on  in  Africa  itself,  and  it 
ourfit  to  permeate  all  of  our  dealings  with  the  problems  of  Africa. 

Any  funds  sent  to  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  free  market,  free  political  insti- 
tutions, and  the  stability  that  comes  from  a  good  government  accountable  to  its  peo- 
ple, are  funds  sent  down  a  rat  hole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Somalia  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  place  where  all  of  our  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  not  to  mention  all  of  our  good  intentions,  will  be  flushed  down 
the  toilet,  unless  the  Somalis  are  able  to  stop  fighting  and  create  an  environment 
conducive  to  economic  rehabilitation  and  growth. 

Before  I  conclude,  1  would  just  like  to  express  in  the  harshest  terms  my  con- 
demnation of  the  genocide  which  is  being  committed,  as  we  speak,  by  the  criminal 
Sudanese  Government  the  people  of  southern  Sudan. 

The  most  recent  reports  indicate  that  in  the  past  few  days,  the  government  has 
bombed  refugee  camps,  hospitals,  and  other  sensitive  civilian  targets.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  international  community  took  more  active  measures  against  this  immoral 
government.  I  think  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me  that  the  administration 
must  take  the  lead  in  getting  tne  UJ^.  to  impose  the  harshest  sanctions  on  Khar- 
toum, including  a  complete  oil  and  arms  embargo. 
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Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  ani  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  today 
the  Uruted  States'  policy  towards,  and  our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
North  Africa. 

North  Africa  is  in  many  wajre  a  microcosm  of  the  developing  world.  Its 
societies  are  at  different  stages  of  economic  development,  and  are  responding 
in  different  ways  to  the  demands  being  made  on  their  governments  for 
political  participation  and  economic  well-being.  One  of  their  number,  Algeria, 
is  confronting  a  violent  insurgency  brought  on  in  large  part  by  the  failure  of 
the  promises  of  revolutionary  socialism,  while  another,  Libya,  is  a  rogue  state 
rightly  isolated  by  the  international  community  for  sponsoring  unspeakable 
acts  of  terrorism.  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  more  traditional  states  with  a  history  • 
quite  divergent  from  that  of  their  neighbors,  are  also  facing  the  challenges  of 
development  in  their  own  uruque  fashion. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretauy  Christopher  have  often  stated  that  the 
promotion  of  democracy  and  of  respect  for  human  rights  form  one  of  the 
major  pillars  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  would  add  to  this  general  framework  the 
goals  of  fostering  market-led  economic  development  and  encouraging  policies 
in  the  region  that  promote  stability.  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  the  region,  now 
largely  being  phased  dov/n  in  response  to  budgetary  realities  and  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  should  be  seen  in  this  light.  While  I  will  speak  to  specific 
country  programs  in  more  detail  later,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  can  be  proud  of  a 
series  of  assistance  programs  that  advance  American  interests  in  regional 
peace  and  stability  while  helping  the  peoples  of  North  Africa  develop  their 
potential. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  in  your  letter  of  invitation  to  address  the 
phenomenon  of  political  Islam  or  Islamic  fundanxentalism  in  North  Africa. 
This  tendency  —  it  is  far  too  diffuse  and  varied  to  be  called  a  movement- 
shows  a  variety  of  faces  in  the  Maghreb,  ranging  from  the  violence  of  Algeria 
to  the  non-violent  reformism  of  Morocco.  Local  conditions  largely  determ^ine 
the  character  of  each  country's  Islamists,  and  the  U.S.  must  be  Ctireful  to  avoid 
sweeping  characterizations  of  a  complex  phenomenon. 

While  a  major  component  of  political  Islam  is  dissatisfaction  with 
socio-economic  conditions  in  the  Maghreb,  another  important  factor  in  fueling 
this  tendency  is  a  search  for  a  unique  identity  grounded  in  tradition.  The 
legacy  of  colonialism  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  intellectual  tides  that  have  swept 
the  Arab  world—  Socialism  and  Pan  Arabism  cmiong  them  —  have  left  many 
feeling  adrift  as  they  confront  the  challenges  of  modernity.  I  ■would  like  to 
niake  a  few  basic  points  concerning  our  approach  to  this  phenomenon: 

—  Islam,  one  of  the  world's  great  religions,  is  not  our  enemy. 

—  U.S.  policy  is  firmly  opposed  to  fanaticism  and  extremism,  whether 
religious  or  secular  in  nattire.  We  resolutely  oppose  those  who  preach 
intolerance,  abuse  human  rights,  or  seek  to  impose  their  will  on  others  by 
violence. 

—  While  the  U.S.  recognizes  that  each  country  has  its  own  unique  path  to 
both  development  and  identity,  we  will  support  the  vjdues  of  democracy 
and  pluralism  that  are  dear  to  this  covmtry. 
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Indeed  we  have  many  coiranon  interests  with  the  countries  of  North 
Africa,  and  our  efforts  have  and  will  continue  to  make  a  difference  in  this 
important  part  of  the  world.  Morocco  and  Tunisia  have  played  vital  roles  in 
fostering  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  a  key  area  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Let 
me  now  turn  to  the  individual  nations  and  outline  for  you  some  of  the 
challenges  we  face.  You  will  see  that  the  region  presents  a  mixed  picture. 


TUNISIA 

Having  previously  had  the  honor  of  serving  the  United  States  as 
Ambassador  to  Tunisia,  I  would  like  to  taike  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  our 
appreciation  for  Tunisia's  longstanding  dedication  to  the  efforts  to  forge  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  In  October  of  last  year,  Tuiusia  became  the 
first  Arab  country  to  host  a  multi-lateral  working  group  session  of  the  Middle 
East  Peace  Process.  When  called  upon  to  help,  Tuiusia  has  not  failed  to 
provide  troops  for  the  multiple  peacekeeping  missions  around  the  world  from 
Cambodia  to  Somalia.  We  appreciate  the  sacrifices  Tuiusia  has  made  for  the 
cause  of  peace.  We  are  certain  that  Tunisia  will  play  an  equally  constructive 
role  as  it  assumes  the  chairmanship  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  this 
year. 
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In  Tunisia  we  can  see  the  fruits  of  our  successful  assistance  programs. 
Over  the  past  four  decades,  we  have  contributed  more  than  $1.5  billion  to  help 
Tunisia  feed  its  p>eople,  educate  its  youth,  develop  an  exemplary  family 
planning  program  and  modernize  its  economy.  Tunisia  has  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  can  offer  assistance  and  training  to  lesser  developed 
countries.  Tunisia's  strong  development  and  our  own  budgetary  limitations 
have  led  us  to  end  new  Foreign  Military  Financing,  but  Tunisia  remains 
eligible  for  excess  defense  articles  and  militeuy  education  progreims  to  help 
meet  its  defense  needs.  As  a  trendsetter  in  successful  economic  reform, 
Tuiusia  has  established  a  standcird  which  other  countries  seek  to  duplicate.  We  cem 
be  proud  of  the  role  U5.  assistance  has  played  there. 

We  will  remain  supportive  of  Tunisia's  commitment  to  enlarge  the  private 
sector's  role  in  its  economic  modernization  progr2im.  Our  housing  loan  guaremtee 
progreim  reflects  the  maturity  of  our  bilateral  economic  relationship  and  the 
transition  Tunisia  has  made  towatxls  a  mutually  beneficial  alliance  based  on  trade 
and  investment  —  not  aid. 

As  Tunisia's  March  20  elections  approach,  we  hope  that  the  strides  they  have 
n\ade  in  the  economic  sphere  will  be  matched  by  erUianced  pluralism  in  the  p>olitical 
cuena.  Tunisia's  new  electoral  code  offers  the  real  prospect  of  opposition  party 
representation  in  the  Nationjil  Assembly. 

Tunisia's  economic  development  is  the  achievement  of  a  well  educated  and  hju-d 
working  population  with  a  vigorous  middle  cl<iss.  This  is  a  principal  strength  of 
Tunisian  society.  Tunisia's  people  deserve  an  equal  measure  of  political  freedom  and 
pluralism,  and  we  believe  it  should  be  possible  to 
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handle  challenges  from  the  extremes  even  in  this  volatile  part  of  the  world  without 
compromising  these  principles.  The  U.S.  dicdogue  with  Tunisia  on  democracy  and 
human  rights  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  this  is  a  strong  society  whose 
political  sj^tem  will  benefit  from  greater  openness.  This  is  the  view  of  many 
Tunisians  as  well,  from  within  and  outside  the  government. 

ALGERIA 

The  unsettled  situation  in  Algeria  is  of  major  concern.  Algeria  has  suffered 
serious  instability  since  the  suspension  of  the  electoral  process  in  January  1992  and 
the  outlawing  of  the  FIS — the  Islamic  Salvation  Front,  which  had  swept  the  first 
round  of  elections. 

An  armed  Islamist  opposition  has  emerged  over  the  past  two  years  and  is 
waging  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  secular  state.  Government  security  forces  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  this  insurgency.  The  situation  is  more 
acute  today  than  one  year  or  even  six  months  ago.  Over  3,000  people  have  died  in 
the  little  over  two  yecU3  since  elections  were  suspended. 

Another  disturbing  trend  is  that  exfremists  appear  to  be  eclipsing  moderates  in 
Algeria's  loosely  organized  and  increasingly  disparate  fundamentalist  movement. 
Islamist  militants  no  longer  limit  their  targets  to  police  and  military  personnel; 
terrorists  have  assassinated  dozens  of  Algerian  intellectuals,  journalists,  and  civilian 
political  figures,  as  well  as  over  30  foreigners. 

The  United  States  abhors  this  campaign  of  terrorism  just  as  we  condemn  political 
violence  from  all  quarters.  We  reject  attempts  to  justify  such  violence.  At  the  san\e 
time,  we  believe — and  the  evidence  confirms — that  Algeria's  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  security  measures  alone. 
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Algeria's  crisis  is  rooted  in  frustration  arising  from  political  exclusion,  economic 
misery,  and  social  injustice.  Algerians  seek  political  participation  and  hope  for  a 
better  life.  Basic  reforms  are  needed  in  Algeria's  stagnant  economy  to  reverse  the 
chronic  housing  shortages,  unemployment,  and  a  declining  standard  of  living. 
Signing  and  implementing  an  agreement  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  as 
the  present  government  has  said  it  intends  to  do,  would  be  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

All  of  the  Algerian  governments  in  the  past  two  years  have  stated  their  readiness 
to  undertake  genuine  political  and  economic  reforms,  but  we  have  seen  little 
progress  towards  these  goals.  And  we  remain  disturbed  by  persistent  allegations  by 
international  human  rights  organizations  of  the  use  of  torture  by  Algerian  security 
forces. 

This  Administration  has  consistently  stressed  to  the  Algerian  government  our 
belief  that  it  must  find  effective  means  of  bringing  disaffected  elements  of  the 
populace,  so  long  as  they  reject  terrorism,  into  a  real  political  dialogue  as  part  of  a 
process  to  chart  a  new,  democratic  course  for  Algeria.  President  Zeroual,  appointed 
just  last  month,  has  stated  that  a  solution  to  the  crisis  must  include  the  "participation 
of  all  political  forces  of  the  nation  v^thout  exception".  His  words  hold  out  hope  for 
an  approach  based  on  compromise  and  dialogue.  We  look  forward  to  their  being 
matched  by  action. 
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MOROCCO 


Let  me  now  hun  to  Morocco,  a  country  that  we  have  long  considered  a  stable 
and  constructive  force  in  the  region.  The  Kingdom  of  Morocco  is  one  of  our  oldest 
diplomatic  relatioiuhips;  areas  of  cooperation  in  today's  world  include  Arab-IsraeU 
peace,  security  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  moderation  in  North  Africa.  King  Hassan 
hosted  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Foreign  Miiuster  Peres  on  their  return  from 
the  Washington  signing  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles.  This  visit 
and  subsequent  actions  in  the  cultiaral,  religious  and  commercial  fields  are  a 
testament  to  the  important  role  Morocco  has  and  v^dll  continue  to  play  in  forging  a 
comprehensive  Middle  East  peace.  We  shall  continue  to  rely  on  King  Hassan  for 
advice,  counsel,  and  leadership. 

Under  King  Hassan's  leadership  Morocco  has  implemented  intelligent  economic 
policies  that  are  now  beginiung  to  bear  fruit  in  an  expansion  of  the  private  sector  and 
increasing  interest  from  international  investors.  Morocco  will  host  the  signing 
ceremony  for  the  recently  concluded  GATT  accord.  This  vnll  be  an  important 
opportunity  for  Morocco  to  showcase  its  economic  progress  and  to  attract  greater 
international  investment.  The  U.S.  will  work  to  help  make  Morocco's  grovmig 
economy  an  engine  for  regional  peace  and  stability. 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  security  and  economic  assistance  to  Morocco  has 
been  a  significant  component  of  our  bilateral  relations,  and,  though  security 
assistance  has  been  greatly  reduced,  we  continue  to  provide  economic 
assistance  to  help  Morocco  meet  its  important  development  goals.  Morocco's 
continued  eligibility  for  excess  defense 
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articles  under  the  Southern  Region  Amendment  will  allow  us  to  continue  a 
military  cooperation  program  that  has  yielded  concrete  benefits  in  the  Gulf 
War,  where  Morocco  was  among  the  first  Arab  countries  to  commit  troops, 
and  in  Somalia,  where  the  Moroccans  are  a  significant  contributor  to 
UNOSOM. 

Concerning  human  rights  and  democratization,  Morocco  heis  made  some 
progress  including  establishing  a  Deputy  Minister  for  Human  Rights,  but 
there  remains  room  for  improvement.  Despite  the  ratification  of  a  number  of 
international  conventions  to  protect  human  rights  in  the  past  year,  we 
continue  to  receive  credible  reports  of  torture,  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  and  a  lack  of  access  to  fcur  trial.  While  the  King  has 
charted  a  clear  path  to  constitutional  democracy,  the  results  to  date  are 
uneven.  In  the  first  round  of  pcirliamentary  elections  last  year  opposition 
parties  did  very  well  and  these  elections  received  generally  favorable  marks 
from  international  observers.  The  second  round  of  "indirect"  elections 
reversed  these  gains,  amid  widespread  charges  of  manipvilation. 

Moroccan  society  is  evolving  from  its  traditional  agreirian  base  into  a  more 
urbanized  «md  politicized  nation,  a  trend  we  see  throughout  the  region.  King 
Hassem's  challenge  is  to  manage  this  transition,  and  he  enjoys  iniportant 
advantages,  not  least  of  which  is  a  high  degree  of  consensus  around  the 
monarchy  as  a  central  institution  in  Moroccan  political  and  religious  life. 
Political  Islam  in  Morocco  takes  the  form  of  various  social  emd  student 
movements,  some  of  them  legal  and  others  suppressed,  and  for  now  appears 
focussed  largely  on  socio-economic  issues. 
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U.S.  policy  in  Morocco  seeks  to  preserve  the  long  and  important 
friendship  and  cooperation  we  enjoy  on  a  variety  of  issues,  and  to  encourage 
its  role  as  a  force  for  stability  and  moderation  in  the  region. 


LIBYA 

Turning  to  Libya,  the  challenge  that  we  face  in  dealing  with  Colonel 
Qadhafi's  Libya  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature  than  that  which  we  confront 
elsewhere  in  the  Maghreb.  Aspects  of  Libya's  behavior  in  the  recent  past  have 
attracted  virtually  universal  condemnation,  and  the  failure  to  date  of  its 
leadership  to  comply  vdth  U.N.  Security  Council  requirements  has  led  to  the 
imposition  of  international  sanctions. 

With  the  memory  of  the  189  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  and 
Libya's  failure  to  date  to  deliver  two  accused  Libyan  nationals  to  stand  trial  in 
Scotland  or  the  United  States,  we  are  now  working  with  the  international 
community  to  ensure  effective  implementation  of  new  sanctions  against 
Libya.  We  hope  that  these  measures,  which  are  directed  at  Libya's 
government  not  its  people,  will  persuade  its  leaders  to  enter  a  serious 
dialogue  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  aimed  at  bringing 
Libya  into  compliance  with  the  relevant  resolutions.  If  they  do  not,  however, 
we  reserve  the  right  to  seek  even  stronger  measures  ~  including  an  oil 
embargo. 
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Qadhafi's  strike  against  alleged  coup  plotters  in  October  1993,  and  the 
security  crackdown  that  followed,  suggest  that  he  exercises  firm  control  over 
the  Libyan  regime.  Qadhafi's  public  calls  for  the  murder  of  Libyan  dissidents 
—  in  Libya  or  abroad  —  demonstrate  his  continued  willingness  to  employ 
terrorism  as  a  tool  of  Libyan  policy. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  conduct  a  direct  dialogue  with  Libya 
since  the  1986  bombing  of  a  Berlin  discotheque.  We  have  viewed  Libya's 
continued  solicitation  of  intermediaries  and  disingenuous  "compromise" 
proposals  as  attempts  to  evade  full  compliance  with  UNSC  demands. 

UNSC  resolutions  731,  748,  and  883  require  that  Libya: 

o        surrender  the  two  suspects  in  the  Lockerbie  bombing  for  trial  in  the 
U.S.  or  UK, 

o        cooperate  fully  with  U.S.,  British,  and  French  investigations  into  the 
Pan  Am  and  UTA  bombings, 

o        compensate  the  victims  of  Pan  Am  103,  and 

o        sever  all  ties  to  terrorism. 

We  also  insist  that  Libya  end  support  for  destabilization  activities, 
abandon  chemical  weapons  and  other  non-conventional  warfare  programs, 
and  cease  pursuit  of  offer\sive  ballistic  missile  capabilities. 


85-051  0-95-8 
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WESTERN  SAHARA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close  my  prepared  remarks  with  a  few 
words  about  the  still  unresolved  Western  Sahara  mediation.  This  fomier 
Spanish  colony  continues  to  be  disputed  territory  awaiting  implementation  of 
a  UN  supervised  referendum  to  determine  its  final  status.  We  have 
considered  it  important  that  any  referendum  organized  by  the  UN  be 
perceived  as  free  and  fair  so  that  the  results  will  be  respected  smd  enduring, 
and  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  region.  The  United  States  has  worked 
with  the  Secretary  General  and  his  Special  Representative  to  try  to  bring  this 
about. 

What  has  stymied  the  referendum  so  far  is  a  dispute  over  the 
interpretation  and  implementation  of  criteria  for  those  who  would  be  eUgible 
to  vote  in  such  a  ballot.  The  UN  has  worked  diligently  but  so  far 
unsuccessfully  to  achieve  agreement  on  this  crucial  point. 

The  target  date  set  by  UNSC  Resolution  809  of  holding  the  referendum  in 
1993  has  not  been  met.  The  Secretary  General  will  shortly  issue  a  report  on  his 
efforts.  The  U.S.,  while  continuing  to  urge  flexibility  and  compromise  on  the 
parties,  recognizes  and  appreciates  that  continuing  UN  involvement  is  costly 
and  that  the  patience  of  the  international  community  is  not  iitfinite  on  this 
issue.  We  expect  to  examine  the  Secreteuy  General's  report  carefully  to 
determine  whether  a  basis  exists  for  holding  an  acceptable  referendum  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  remarks;  I  would  now  be 
happy  to  take  any  questions  from  the  Contmittee. 
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ISSUES  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE: 
MEST,  EAST,  CENTRAL  and  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  our  post-Cold  War 
policy  in  the  four  regions  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Only  last  week  I  testified  on  our  overall  policy  goals  in 
Africa  and  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  resources  required  to  help 
achieve  those  goals.   I  return  this  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
explain  how  three  of  these  goals  are  guiding  our  diplomacy  in 
post-Cold  War  Africa. 

I.  Overview 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  given  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  forge  a  productive  new  relationship  with 
Africa.   It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States: 

to  support  African  efforts  to  establish  democratic 
governments  and  institutions.   We  intend  to  use  our 
influence  to  achieve  real  democracy  throughout  the 
continent,  stressing  respect  for  human  rights, 
transparent  governance,  and  the  rule  of  law; 

to  bring  our  influence  and  diplomacy  to  bear  to 
promote  an  end  to  the  many  conflicts  and  crises  which 
continue  to  plague  the  continent  and  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  African  themselves  in  efforts  toward 
conflict  resolution;  and 

—   to  encourage  sustainable  development  and  economic 
growth  so  that  people  can  build  better  lives  for 
themselves  and  their  children  and  increase  Africa's 
capacity  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  global  economy. 

As  we  pursue  these  goals,  we  recognize  the  tremendous 
diversity  among  the  48  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.   Each 
is  at  a  different  stage  of  political  and  economic 
transformation.   We  realize  that,  in  many  places,  our  goals  may 
be  reached  only  after  lengthy  pursuit.   Post-World  War  II 
Europe  and  Japan  did  not  rebound  overnight  or  without 
significant  assistance  from  the  international  community. 
Africa's  recovery  will  take  time,  effort,  and  patience  as  well. 

II.  Democratization  and  Human  Rights 

In  1989,  only  Mauritius,  Botswana,  Senegal  and  The  Gambia 
could  be  characterized  as  democratic.   Since  then,  some  24 
nations  in  Africa  have  held  multiparty  national  elections.   Of 
these,  15  were  generally  regarded  as  fair  and  transparent 
(Benin,  Burundi,  Cape  Verde,  Congo,  Madagascar,  Mali,  Namibia, 
Niger,  Zambia,  Burkina  Faso,  Central  African  Republic,  Comoros, 
Lesotho,  Sao  Tome,  and  Seychelles).   In  the  remaining  nine 
nations  (Angola,  Cameroon,  Djibouti,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Guinea, 
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Kenya,  Mauritania,  and  Togo),  the  opposition  challenged  the 
fairness  of  elections.   During  1994-1995,  elections  are 
expected  in  twelve  additional  countries:   Chad,  Cote  d'lvoire, 
Ethiopia,  Guinea-Bissau,  Liberia,  Malawi,  Mozambique,  Rwanda, 
Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa,  Tanzania  and  Uganda. 

In  less  than  eight  weeks  South  Africa  will  join  the  ranks 
of  the  new  democracies.    Political  parties  are  campaigning 
vigorously.   Although  the  Freedom  Alliance  has  yet  to  join  the 
process,  we  saw  encouraging  signs  from  yesterday's  meeting 
between  Nelson  Mandela  and  Chief  Minister  Buthelezi.   Several 
important  developments  resulted  from  the  meeting,  including 
Chief  Buthelezi "s  agreement  to  consider  Inkatha's  "provisional 
registration"  for  the  elections.   Both  leaders  agreed  to  make 
joint  appearances  in  violence-stricken  areas  around  the  country 
to  urge  their  followers  to  cease  the  hostilities  and  to  ensure 
a  climate  for  free  campaigning. 

We  warmly  welcome  this  additional  effort  to  reach  an 
inclusive  settlement  and  avert  civil  unrest.   As  we  have  said 
before,  our  hope  is  that  all  parties  will  give  full 
consideration  to  ideas  that  could  assure  the  widest  possible 
participation  in  the  April  elections. 

Regrettably,  there  are  also  key  instances  where  the 
transition  to  multi-party  democracy  has  been  blocked  or 
derailed.   In  Zaire,  the  committees  of  the  now-  expanded  High 
Council  of  the  Republic  -  Parliament  of  Transition  (HCR-PT)  are 
still  debating  how  the  newly  expanded  parliament  will  organize 
itself  and  whether  and  how  it  can  select  a  new  Prime  Minister. 
The  political  line-up  in  Kinshasa,  among  both  pro-Mobutu  and 
opposition  parties,  remains  fluid  and  subject  to  constant 
change . 

We  are  working  with  France  and  Belgium  to  support  the 
efforts  of  HCR-PT  Chairman  Archbishop  Monsengwo.   A  major  part 
of  that  effort  is  aimed  at  persuading  President  Mobutu  to 
permit  the  transition  government  that  will  emerge  from  the 
HCR-PT  to  implement  an  effective  program  of  economic  reform  and 
organize  free,  fair  and  transparent  elections  within  a  credible 
timeframe . 

In  Nigeria,  a  democratically-elected  civilian  government 
was  to  have  been  installed  on  August  27,  1993.   However, 
annulment  of  the  June  12  Presidential  election  and  the  enduring 
political  crisis  that  followed  have  taken  Nigerians  from  the 
threshold  of  democracy  back  into  the  abyss  of  continuing 
military  rule.   Although  civilians  hold  some  positions  in 
General  Abacha's  regime,  the  military  clearly  has  the  final 
word. 

Elections  are  but  one  aspect  of  democratization. 
Democratic  institutions  such  as  independent  judiciaries, 
transparent  bureaucracies,  and  legislatures  that  represent 
constituent  interests  also  are  important.   The  development  of 
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civil  society  and  of  the  rule  of  law  requires  long-term 
conmitment  by  fledgling,  often  fragile  democracies  and  those 
who  would  assist  them. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  reflects  its  commitment 
to  support  free  and  fair  elections  and  post-electoral  efforts 
to  sustain  good  governance  in  African  states.   The  United 
States  provides  assistance  to  democracy  through  regional 
programs  such  as  the  Democracy  and  Human  Rights  Fund  and 
through  bilateral  democracy  governance  projects  in  selected 
countries.   To  maximize  the  impact  of  our  efforts,  we  are 
coordinating  democracy  assistance  with  U.S.  and  African 
non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  and  with  bilateral  and 
multilateral  donors. 

We  have  cut  our  military  and  development  assistance  to 
countries  with  poor  human  rights  records  and  tied  continuing 
assistance  levels  for  all  countries  to  democratization,  good 
governance  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

While  we  must  recognize  the  difficulties  that  emerging 
democracies  face,  we  should  not  forsake  our  concerns  with  human 
rights  abuses.   True  democracies  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  the  basic  freedoms  of  all.   The  standards  by 
which  we  measure  the  observance  of  human  rights  exist  for 
democracies  and  dictatorships  alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  movement  toward  democracy  in  Africa  is 
well  underway.   We  will  continue  to  invest  our  capital  and 
diplomatic  resources  to  assure  that  this  trend  continues. 
Stable,  accountable  democratic  governments  offer  the  best  hope 
for  human  rights,  the  prevention  of  conflict,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  economic  growth  in  Africa. 

III.   Conflict  Resolution 

While  progress  toward  political  reform  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  has  been  encouraging,  instability  and  warfare  continue 
to  besiege  much  of  the  continent.   I  was  struck  with  one  of  the 
points  Dr.  Catherine  Gwin  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council 
made  in  her  earlier  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee.   Dr. 
Gwin  noted  that  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  confronted  with  a  dual  transition  to  a  market 
economy  and  to  democracy,  whereas  many  countries  of  Africa  must 
in  addition  face  a  transition  from  war  to  peace.   Dr.  Gwin 
labeled  this  the  triple  transition. 

Some  African  conflicts  are  holdovers  from  Cold  War  battles; 
some  are  caused  by  leaders  taking  advantage  of  age-old  ethnic 
rivalries;  some  are  both.   Those  conflicts  must  end  if  human 
suffering  and  the  cost  of  humanitarian  assistance  is  to 
diminish  and  if  Africa  is  to  prosper. 

Many  of  the  conflicts  in  Africa  are  being  resolved,  often 
with  international  and  regional  help.   Others,  like  the 
conflict  in  Sudan,  continue  unabated. 
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The  latest  Government  offensive  in  Sudan  has  placed  tens  of 
thousands  of  Sudanese  at  risk  and  created  a  potentially  greater 
refugee  burden  on  Sudan's  neighbors  --  countries  that  can  ill 
afford  to  support  that  burden  given  their  own  economic 
difficulties . 

We  are  pressing  the  UN  Security  Council  to  condemn  the 
Government  of  Sudan  for  this  latest  offensive.   The  White  House 
and  our  Ambassador  in  Khartoum  have  strongly  protested  the 
Government's  actions.   The  Administration  also  is  considering 
possible  candidates  for  a  Special  Envoy  to  press  Khartoum  to 
end  the  offensive  and  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Ambassador  John  Burroughs  continues  to  serve  as  the  Special 
Envoy  for  humanitarian  issues. 

In  addition,  several  partners  (Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 
and  Uganda)  of  the  Intergovernmental  Authority  for  Drought  and 
Development  (IGADD)  have  announced  their  intention  to  continue 
regional  efforts  to  aid  peace  in  Sudan. 

Between  17,000  -  22,000  UN  peacekeeping  troops  will  remain 
in  Somalia  after  U.S.  troops  depart  March  31.   These  troops 
should  permit  the  UN  to  carry  out  its  mandate  under  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution  897.   The  United  States  and  other  countries 
remain  willing  to  help  Somalia  make  progress  toward  a  durable 
political  settlement  to  prevent  the  return  of  chaos  and  mass 
starvation. 

At  this  point,  the  Somali  parties  are  working  more  closely 
with  UNOSOM  to  resolve  their  differences,  as  well  as 
intensifying  contact  with  one  another.   This  suggests  that 
progress  toward  reconstruction  of  national  political 
institutions  is  possible — including  an  inclusive  Transitional 
National  Council. 

Somalis  will  have  to  overcome  a  great  deal  of  mistrust  and 
suspicion  if  they  are  to  achieve  reconciliation.   Ultimately, 
the  Somalis  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
their  country  does  not  return  to  the  conditions  that  prompted 
international  intervention.   We  urge  the  Somali  people  to  take 
advantage  of  the  UN  presence  to  forge  a  lasting  peace  in  their 
country. 

Despite  recent  military  skirmishes  between  the  Government 
of  Angola  and  UNITA,  there  is  hope  for  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Angola.   The  current  peace  negotiations  in  Lusaka 
have  made  significant  progress  in  resolving  the  issues  dividing 
the  Angolan  government  and  UNITA.   The  U.S.  delegation,  under 
the  leadership  of  U.S.  Special  Representative  Paul  Hare  and  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  UN  Special  Representative,  has  played 
an  important  role  in  bringing  the  two  sides  closer  to  an  overall 
agreement.   Both  sides  have  reached  agreement  on  military  and 
police  issues  and  are  negotiating  the  key  question  of  national 
reconciliation.   A  comprehensive  peace  accord  could  well  be 
reached  in  the  near  future.   It  is  important  that  both  sides  in 
Angola  refrain  from  military  actions  which  could  derail  the 
peace  process. 
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Should  peace  materialize,  the  UN,  the  United  States,  and 
other  members  of  the  international  community  will  be  called  on 
to  help  implement  a  comprehensive  peace  accord.   We  are  fully- 
prepared  to  support  efforts  by  the  international  community  to 
help  the  Angolans  implement  an  agreement  in  Lusaka.   In  the 
end,  it  is  the  Angolans  themselves  who  must  bring  peace  to 
their  country.   We  look  to  both  sides  to  demonstrate  in 
concrete  ways  their  commitment  to  implementing  a  comprehensive 
peace  agreement. 

After  several  months  of  delays,  the  Liberia  peace  process 
has  gained  momentum.   The  three  warring  factions  agreed  to 
begin  disarmament  of  combatants  on  March  7  and,  at  the  same 
time,  seat  the  transitional  government  called  for  in  the  July 
1993  peace  accord.   Elections  would  then  be  held  six  months 
later,  in  September. 

Along  with  the  UN,  we  are  pressing  the  parties  to  adhere  to 
this  timetable  or  risk  a  loss  or  reduction  in  international 
support  for  the  peace  process.   I  stressed  this  point  to  the 
leaders  of  the  three  factions  during  my  visit  to  Liberia  three 
weeks  ago.   To  date,  the  Administration  has  committed  almost 
$31  million  to  support  the  deployment  of  the  additional  African 
peacekeepers  needed  to  implement  the  accord.   We  also  support 
the  300-person  UN  observer  force  helping  to  monitor  the 
cease-fire  and  disarmament. 

Despite  this  recent  political  breakthrough,  we  continue  to 
be  concerned  about  delays  in  implementing  the  accord, 
increasing  violence,  and  related  disruptions  in  relief 
deliveries.   We  have  stressed  to  all  parties  the  importance  of 
adhering  strictly  to  the  cease-fire  and  cooperating  fully  with 
international  relief  efforts. 

The  United  States  is  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  elected 
government  of  Burundi  to  restore  order  and  return  the  count;ry 
to  normalcy.   Along  with  the  UN  and  OAU,  we  have  encouraged  the 
government  and  political  parties  to  maintain  a  meaningful 
dialogue.   These  efforts  paid  off  on  February  5,  when  a  new 
President,  Cyprien  Ntaryamira,  was  sworn  in  with  the  support  of 
the  ruling  party,  the  main  opposition  parties,  and  the  military 
high  command.   Ntaryamira  has  since  named  a  "cohabitation" 
cabinet  with  an  opposition  Prime  Minister  from  the  minority 
Tutsi  ethnic  group.   We  are  stepping  up  our  programs  to  support 
Burundi's  fragile  democratic  institutions  and  reinforce 
civilian  authority. 

Ethnic  killings  have  largely  subsided,  although  there  are 
still  sporadic  incidents  of  violence.   So  far,  the  United 
States  has  provided  or  approved  nearly  $18  million  in  emergency 
relief  to  nearly  600,000  Burundi  refugees  and  as  many  as  one 
million  internally  displaced  people.   With  the  improved 
political  conditions,  Burundi  refugees  have  begun  returning 
home . 
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The  OAU  plans  to  deploy  a  180-person  African  protective 
force  to  help  restore  confidence  and  bolster  the  security  of 
the  elected  government.   The  United  States  is  providing 
assistance  to  help  the  OAU  acquire  essential  peacekeeping 
equipment . 

The  UN  peacekeeping  operation  in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ)  has 
been  instrumental  in  creating  a  climate  of  trust  among  the 
former  Government  and  RENAMO  combatants.   While  demobilization 
and  formation  of  a  unified  army  lag  somewhat  behind  schedule, 
there  have  been  areas  of  significant  progress.   President 
Chissano  and  RENAMO  leader  Alfonso  Dhlakama  have  met  and 
reiterated  their  commitment  to  peace.   The  RENAMO  leadership  is 
making  progress  in  its  difficult  transition  from  a  military 
organization  to  a  political  party.   We  are  working  with  the 
government,  the  opposition,  the  UN  and  the  international 
community  to  ensure  that  the  October  elections  lead  to  a  stable 
and  peaceful  future. 

There  are  over  2,000  UN  peacekeepers  in  Rwanda  helping 
local  gendarmes  maintain  order.   The  UN  mission  comes  up  for  a 
six-month  review  on  April  5.   The  UN  will  re-examine  the  need 
for  continuation  of  the  Rwanda  operation  at  that  time. 

U.S.  contributions  to  humanitarian  assistance  for  victims 
of  war  in  Angola,  Liberia,  Mozambique,  Rwanda  and  Somalia  for 
fiscal  years  1992-94  are  roughly  estimated  to  total  some  750 
million  dollars.   That  cost  would  be  reason  enough  for  the 
United  States  to  support  conflict  resolution  efforts  in 
Africa.   But  we  support  a  range  of  conflict  resolution  measures 
for  other  reasons  as  well.   We  advocate  the  enhancement  of  the 
regional  conflict  resolution  capabilities  of  organizations  such 
as  the  OAU  as  one  way  to  prevent  conflicts  in  Africa.   The 
Administration  also  recognizes  that  the  downsizing  and  reform 
of  African  militaries  reduce  the  economic  burden  on  African 
states  and  lessen  the  likelihood  that  nations  will  use  force  to 
resolve  disputes.   In  addition,  programs  such  as  those  proposed 
under  the  new  title,  "Countries  in  Transition  to  Democracy"  in 
the  FY  95  budget  request  will  enhance  civil-military  relations 
through  programs  that  focus  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  a 
democratic  society. 

IV.   Sustainable  Development 

Nations  freed  from  conflict  and  embracing  democracy  are 
best  positioned  to  make  the  difficult  economic  changes  that 
ultimately  improve  their  well-being.   These  nations  are  much 
better  able  to  combat  the  spread  of  AIDS,  enhance  the  role  of 
women,  check  population  growth,  and  prevent  environmental 
degradation. 

Clearly,  Africans  themselves  must  be  primarily  responsible 
for  improving  the  economic  climate  of  their  nations.   But  the 
United  States,  other  donor  nations  and  international 
institutions  must  help.   At  the  February  24  hearing,  I 
discussed  the  Administration's  request  for  economic  assistance 
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to  Africa  in  some  detail.   I  will  not  repeat  those  details 
here.   However,  I  reiterate  the  importance  of  closely 
coordinating  and  combining  our  efforts  to  promote  sustainable 
development  with  other  donors  and  the  multilateral  development 
banks.   Some  45-50  percent  of  the  low  interest  development 
loans  of  the  International  Development  Association  (IDA),  a 
World  Bank  affiliate,  are  for  Africa.   The  Administration's  FY 
95  request  for  the  World  Bank,  if  appropriated,  will  directly 
support  our  policy  objectives  for  economic  growth  in  Africa. 

South  Africa  will  remain  a  priority  for  the  Administration 
after  the  April  election.   We,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
international  community,  are  committed  not  just  to  a  democratic 
South  Africa  but  to  help  ensure  an  economically  strong  South 
Africa,  one  that  can  contribute  to  the  economic  strength  and 
political  stability  of  the  southern  Africa  region.   In  addition 
to  continuing  development  assistance,  we  are  working  with  other 
U.S.  agencies  to  prepare  a  U.S.  initiative  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  and  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  majority. 

VI.   Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  excited  about  the  new  relationship  we 
are  forging  with  Africa.   It  presents  many  opportunities  for  us 
to  assist  Africa  as  it  reinvents  itself. 

While  conflicts  and  dictators  remain  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent,  Africans  are  moving  to  democracy  and  open 
economies.   The  move  may  be  slow  or  erratic  at  times.   But 
there  is  a  positive  movement  that  deserves  our  support.   A 
stronger,  healthier  Africa  will  benefit  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  Subcommittee  for  your 
unwaivering  interests  in  our  policies  and  in  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  Africa. 

I  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  me:Tbers  of  the  CooBittee,  I  an  pleased  to  be  back 
with  you  today  to  discuss  our  development  program  in  Africa.  In 
response  to  the  issues  identified  in  your  invitation  to  testify,  I 
would  like  to  organize  my  comments  around  four  themes: 

1}   humanitarien  assistance  —  crises  and  transitions; 

2)  the  support  we  are  providing  to  the  democratic  movement 
sweeping  the  continent; 

3)  our  budget  allocation  process,  including  human  rights 
considerations;  and,  finally, 

4)  program  effectiveness  and  resource  requirements. 

Humanitarian  Assisrgnce!   Crises  and  transitions 

While  the  long-term  objective  of  our  assistance  to  Africa  is 
sustainable  development,  we  have  painfully  witnessed  how  civil 
disorder  and  natural  disaster  can  wipe  out  years  of  socio-economic 
progress.  The  Unii:ed  States  has  a  long  tradition  of  responding 
generously  to  humanitarian  crises  and  a  reputation  for  delivering 
relief  quickly  and  effectively  to  people  in  need,  especially  in 
Africa. 

The  Agency's  newly  articulated  strategies  clearly  recognize  the 
importance  of  crisis  prevention  and  mitigation,  providing 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  aiding  post-crisis  transitions. 
Several  lessons  frooi  our  field  experience  guide  our  approach: 

—  hunanitariar  relief  and  disaster  planning  are  integral  to 
sustainable  development; 

—  more  attention  must  be  given  to  disaster  preparedness  and 
to  prevention  and  mitigation  of  the  effects  of  disaster;  and 

—  ve  must  forcio  new  partnerships  and  collaborate  more  closely 
in  order  to  respond  effectively  to  these  challenges. 

Our  experience  in  Africa  has  clearly  illustrated  the  importance  of 
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a  holistic  approach: 

—  w«  must  help  foster  peaceful  political  transitions  and 
democratization  so  as  to  avoid  violent  civil  disorder  —  such 
as  we  have  saen  in  Angola,  Mozambique,  Burundi,  Zaire  and 
Liberia  —  w^ich  tears  at  the  very  fabric  of  a  society, 
destroys  physical  infrastructure  and  unravels  development 
inv€:staents;  <and 

->  we  must  stinulate  broad-based  economic  growth,  especially 
sustainable  agriculture,  to  prevent  and  mitigate  the  effectn 
of  natural  diE^cisters  —  such  as  those  which  have  struck  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

We  have  had  some  notable  accomplishments  in  this  area: 

—  the  establishment  of  a  famine  early  warning  system, 
combined  with  the  development  of  drought  resistant  varieties 
of  millet  and  rorghum  and  agriculture  market  liberalization, 
has  helped  prevent  the  recurrence  of  widespread  drought 
devastation  which  plagued  the  Sahel; 

—  nassive  starvation  and  suffering  was  averted  in  Southern 
Africa  two  yoars  ago  through  a  large-scale,  coordinated 
response  to  the  region's  worst  drought  in  a  century;  in 
addition,  the  development  of  high  yielding  maize  varieties, 
combined  with  Liberalization  of  produce  prices  and  fertilizer 
distribution,  enabled  smallholders  to  rebound,  with  record 
harvests ;  and 

—  after  years  of  political  turmoil,  we  have  seen  a  peaceful 
transition  in  Namibia  and  diminishing  conflict  in  Mozambique. 

Serious  challenges  still  remain.   Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the 
countries  you  explicitly  asked  us  to  address,  Mr.  Chairman. 

—  As  a  resul':  of  the  four  year  civil  war  in  Liberia  and  the 
conflict  in  neighboring  Sierra  Leone,  there  are  an  estimated 
1.3  million  diitplaced  people  who  are  dependent  on  support  from 
international  relief  agencies  and  local  organizations. 
Hostilities  have  interrupted  relief  supplies  in  many  areas, 
increasing  sustoeptibility  to  disease  and  malnutrition  and 
decreasing  the  capacity  of  the  local  population  to  engage  in 
agriculture.  A3  many  as  1.7  million  people  could  require  food 
aid  this  cominc;  year.  Since  1990,  the  U.S.  has  contributed 
over  $320  million  in  humanitarian  assistance.  This  year,  to 
date,  we  have  provided  $58.0  million,  including  $51.0  in  food 
aid  and  over  S4  million  for  health  services  and  agricultural 
inputs. 

In  Bonaliii,  the  number  of  people  dependent  on  external 
food  aid  has  dropped  from  4.5  million  to  about  1  million. 
However,  as  security  conditions  in  southern  Somalia 
deteriorate,   it   is   increasingly   difficult   to   provide 
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huaanltarlan  nssiatance.  In  FY  94,  we  h9V«  budgeted  $12 
million  in  DFA.,  for  a  PVO  uabrella  grant  and  rebuilding  the 
national  judiciary;  $2  Billion  of  ESF  to  rebuild  the  national 
police  force;  $15  million  of  OFDA  funde  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation;  and  16,900  netric  tons  of  emergency  food  aid. 

—  The  U.N.  e&timates  that  2.5  million  people  in  Sudan  need 
soma  form  of  eomrgency  relief  assistance;  about  1.5  million  of 
theue  are  in  sovithern  Sudan.  Despite  ten  years  of  humanitarian 
assistance,  a  signif leant  part  of  the  population  remains  at 
risk  and  our  aid  helps  reduce  the  possibility  of  mass 
starvation.  In  FY  94,  we  expect  to  provide  $55  million  of 
food  aid  throujh  WFP  and  $30  million  of  non-food  emergency 
relief.  Eighty  percent  of  this  aid  is  directed  towards  the 
suffering  in  southern  Sudan. 

—  In  Burundi,  there  is  approximately  one  million  internally 
displaced  people  requiring  humanitarian  aid;  about  500,000 
more  Burundians  have  taken  refuge  in  neighboring  Rwanda, 
Tanzania  and  Zaire.  The  civil  war,  compounded  by  late  rains, 
could  cause  a  food  production  shortfall  of  200,000  metric  tons 
this  year.  The  U.S.  has  already  provided  over  $17.5  million 
in  aid  in  FY  94,  including:  $3.5  million  from  OFDA  for  food, 
shelter  and  cijoergency  medical  services;  $9.0  million  in 
emergency  food  aid;  and  $5.5  million  from  State  Department *8 
Refugee  Prograr.  Most  of  this  year's  $8  million  development 
assistance  budget  will  also  be  reprogrammed  for  humanitarian 
relief  and  reconstruction. 

In  Zaire,  ethnic  violence,  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
military,  and  Ei^svere  economic  distress  affect  almost  everyone. 
The  U.S.  has  responded  with  growing  levels  of  humanitarian 
assistance.  In  FY  92,  we  provided  less  than  $1.0  million; 
last  year,  humiinltarlan  aid  was  Increased  to  $6.5  million;  we 
expect  the  FY  94  level  to  be  almost  doubled,  including  about 
$10  million  of  emergency  aid  and  $2  nil lion  of  food  aid. 

In  Angola,  the  on-going  conflict  has  had  a  devastating 
impact:  estimated  50,000  dead  since  the  fighting  resumed 
after  the  1992  election,  over  2  million  displaced,  and  some 
3.2  million  people  needing  some  kind  of  humanitarian 
assistance  due  to  the  fighting  and  drought.  Food  security  has 
plummeted  and  malnutrition  rates  have  skyrocketed,  reaching  as 
high  as  50  percent  among  children  under  five  in  the  most 
severely  affected  areas.  The  U.S.  has  already  provided  over 
$40  million  in  emergency  relief  to  Angola  this  fiscal  year, 
including  over  $37  million  in  food  aid,  as  well  as  funding  for 
epidemiological  surveys  and  grants  to  PVOs  for  health  services 
and  agricultural  inputs.  We  are  also  prepared  to  provide 
development  as:^istance  to  Angola  if  a  peace  agreement  is 
signed.  Currently,  we  have  reserved  $5.0  million  to  begin  the 
process  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction;  a  team  is 
currently  in  .\ngola  assessing  the  needs  which  our  non- 
emergency funds^  could  begin  to  redress. 
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Support  for  Democratic  Tranaitilons 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  priority  area  we  touched  on  at  the  last 
hearing  •  that  of  USAID*s  support  for  denocracy  and  governance.  As 
I  then  stated,  we  are  conaitted  to  expanding  our  support  for 
strengthening  demociratic  governance  and  broader  social  and  economic 
participation  at  all  levels  in  Africa.  Our  democracy  activities 
address  the  oppor-anities  and  needs  defined  by  the  African 
countries  —  by  their  governments  and  by  their  citizens.  Our 
approach  and  interventions  vary  according  to  a  country's  progress 
and  como.its.ent  to  democratization.  We  have  a  wide  range  of 
resources  available  to  be  responsive,  including  116(e)  activities, 
the  African  Regional  Electoral  Assistance  Fund  (AREAF) ,  and 
bilateral  prograns  to  build  civil  society  and  direct 
democracy /governance  interventions. 

Let  me  highlight  seme  of  our  activities  and  accomplishments  in 
several  of  the  countries  you  noted  in  your  letter,  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  Naaitia,  the  U.S.  supported  democratization  and 
governance  activities  both  before  and  after  the  country's 
first  free  elections  in  1990.  This  has  included:  training  of 
parliamentarians  and  staff;  electoral  and  civic  education; 
training  of  judicial  and  court  officials;  and  provision  of 
legal  referencis  material.  The  Namibians  have  identified  these 
interventions  as  critical  to  strengthening  their  fledgling 
democracy.  We  plan  to  deepen  this  assistance  through:  voter 
education  in  preparation  for  the  1995  general  elections; 
promoting  civic  education  through  SGOs;  and  strengthening  the 
rural  court  syctem,  as  well  as  other  organs  of  a  democratic 
system  and  civic  society. 

South  Africa  is  undergoing  a  historic  democratic 
transition  and  a  fundamental  economic  and  social 
transformation  which  pust  succeed.  For  nearly  a  decade,  the 
U.S.  has  supported  the  fight  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
through  assistance  to  the  non-governmental  sector.  It  has 
been  our  largest  OFA  program  the  past  several  years,  receiving 
$80  million  annually.  We  have  just  committed  an  additional 
$13  million  for  election  support  in  FY  94.  We  are  currently 
assessing  ways:  in  which  our  development  program  to  South 
Africa  could  be  reoriented  and  augmented  after  the  elections 
to  stimulate  troad-based  economic  growth  and  strengthen  the 
country's  new  democracy. 

In  Ethiopia,  USAID  has  initiated  a  new  project  which 
supports:  the  organization  and  execution  of  open  national  and 
regional  elections;  drafting  a  new  national  constitution; 
judicial  reforns  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  and  the 
institutionalization  of  the  rule  of  law;  promotion  of  an 
independent  press;  increased  capacity  for  regional  self- 
government;  and  strengthening  civil  society. 

USAID  has  been  heavily  involved  in  the  democratization 
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process  in  OhAiift.  We  trained  nonitors  and  provided  observers 
for  the  NovesJsar  1992  presidential  election,  and  funded  a 
parallel  vote  tabulation  for  the  December  1992  legislative 
elections.  we  have  provided  training  for  parliamentarians 
and  journalists,  and  strengthened  local  hunan  rights 
"watchdog"  groups.  Currently,  funds  are  being  provided  to 
update  and  no-jcrnize  the  national  voter  registration  rolls. 
These  intervencions  are  ivportant  to  consolidate  progress 
achieved  to  date  in  denocrarization  and  human  rights. 

--  In  Uganda,  LSAID  is  playing  a  critical  role  in  developing 
democracy,  through:  assisting  the  electoral  process, 
including  support  for  the  election  commission,  civic 
education,  and  training  of  pollwatchers  and  candidates; 
sup])orting  the  legislative  process;  and  helping  revitalize  the 
judicial  systE^n,  including  assistance  in  drafting  the  new 
constitution. 

The  establishment  of  viable  pluralistic  systems  and  civic  society 
is  a  ff.ajor  undertaiking,  but  it  is  critical  to  empowering  the 
African  people  and  achieving  sustainable  development. 

The  Budget  Allocation  Process  for  Africa 

USAIO  has  used  the  flexibility  of  the  OFA  to  program  resources 
systematically  to  cupport  sustainable  development  programs  in 
Africa.  For  some;  years  now  the  Africa  Bureau  has  used  a 
performance-based  budget  (PBB)  allocation  system  to  guide  the 
setting  of  aid  levelu  for  individual  countries.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  target  our  development  resources  —  both  staff  and  financial  — 
where  they  will  make  the  biggest  difference  In  African  lives.  This 
means  concentrating  our  assistance  in  those  countries  where  the 
need  is  greatest  and  where  countries  themselves  are  willing  to  make 
the  hard  economic  and  political  choices,  in  order  to  enhance  our 
impact  on  economic  growth  and  poverty  alleviation. 

Performance-based  budgeting  has  two  main  elements.  The  first  step 
is  ohoosing  the  "f ^ous"  oountries  where  the  major  share  of  our 
discretionary  resources  are  allocated.  Focus  countries  must  meet 
minimum  qualifications  regarding  need,  economic  policy  performance, 
and  democracy  and  Governance  practices.  The  second  step  for  focus 
countries  is  to  daterBlne  icdioativa  budget  levels  using  a 
mathematical  formula,  based  on  country-level  data  concerning 
poverty  and  policy  performance.  In  addition  to  economic  policies 
and  democracy/governance  practices,  we  also  consider  social 
policies  to  determine  a  government's  commitment  to  reduce  poverty, 
and  environmental  policy.  Besides  the  major  country  programs, 
several  Email  countries,  which  are  deemed  sustainable  development 
countries  because  o:f  their  good  performance  records,  receive  their 
allocations  from  the  same  formula  as  the  focus  countries. 

Countries  that  do  rot  meet  the  threshold  tests  for  focus  countries 
are  placed  on  a  "wattb-list"  and  their  budgets  are  administratively 
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■at.  This  serves  notice  to  a  country  that  its  aid  level  vill  be 
reduoed  la  tHe  near  future  if  performance  does  not  improve. 

We  also  l.ave  major  iprograms  in  Ethiopia,  Nigeria  and  South  Africa 
where  our  alloeatlons  are  administratively  set.  In  these 
countries,  special  factors  make  it  impractical  to  apply  the 
performance  criteria  or  allocation  formula. 

Six  small  oountry  programs,  managed  from  AlO/Washington,  receive 
snail,  administrativelydetermined  budgets  for  training.  Peace 
Corps,  human  rights  programs,  special  self-help,  short-term 
democracy  and  governance  programs,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases, 
emergency  food  aid  or   PVO- implemented  grants  in  a  single  sector. 

Finally,  a  few  co^mtries,  generally  in  crisis  or  transitional 
situations,  receive  humanitarian  or  disaster  relief,  or  limited 
amounts  of  development  assistance  (DFA) . 

Respect  for  human  rights  is  a  very  important  criteria  in  the  Africa 
Bureau's  performances-based  budget  allocation  system.  As  part  of 
the  democratic  goveinance  assessments,  we  consider  both  the  host 
country's  legal  frameworlc  and  actual  practices  in  determining  its 
human  rights  "performance. "  We  use  several  sources,  principally 
the  Department  of  State's  annual  Human  Rights  Report,  but  also 
assessments  by  Freedom  House,  Amnesty  International,  Africa  Watch 
and  Reporters  Sans  Frontiers. 

The  PBB  system  recognizes  that  the  development  of  open  political 
systems  and  respeci:  for  the  integrity  of  life  are  progressive; 
trends  in  performance  are  as  important  as  the  absolute  level  of 
performance  in  thii;  domain.  This  means  that  our  assessment  of 
democratic  governance  performance  must  consider  the  starting  point 
in  a  particular  courtry,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  change,  direction 
of  change,  and  the  current  level  of  practice  in  the  country. 

Section  11 6a  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  bars  aid  to  the 
government  of  "any  country  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized  human  rights." 
While  few  countries  are  categorically  excluded  by  the  legislation, 
the  Africa  Bureau's  PBB  system  extends  this  concern  in  allocating 
resources  to  all  other  countries.  Those  countries  which  do  not 
meet  a  "threshold"  standard  of  human  rights  are  placed  on  the 
"watch  list";  they  may  either  have  their  funding  levels  cut 
immediately  if  practices  are  deened  egregious  (as  was  done  earlier 
with  Malawi  and  Rwanda)  or  they  will  be  "served  notice"  that  aid 
will  be  cut  if  performance  does  not  improve  in  the  short-run. 
Also,  the  democratic  governance  and  human  rights  criteria  of  the 
PBB  were  used  in  determining  which  African  Missions  should  be 
closed-out  as  part  cf  the  recent  rightsizing  exercise;  these  were 
significant  factorr.  in  the  closure  of  our  bilateral  development 
programs  in  Togo,  Zi.ire  and  Cameroon. 
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Prooran  Ef fcctlveneF.B  and  Resource  Requirements 

Hr.  Chairman,  the  Cevelopnent  Fund  for  Africa  (DFA)  legislation 
both  enabled  us  and  forced  us  to  "do  business'*  differently.  He 
have  developed  new  programming,  budgeting  and  evaluation  systems  in 
order  to  enhance  tr.e  effectiveness  of  our  aid  programs;  we  have 
been  managing  for  CRSUlts. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Hr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  to  join  the 
USAID  Administrator,  Brian  Atwood,  in  presenting  to  you  and 
Chairman  Simon  our  five  year  retrospective  report  on  performance 
under  the  DFA.  I  believe  that  document  tells  a  powerful  success 
story  of  "growth  renewed,  hope  rekindled"  that  has  received  little 
press,  our  mutual  efforts  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  lives 
of  many  Africans.   For  example: 

•  Child  survival  -  consistent  and  continuing  increases  in 
immunization  and  oral  rehydration  therapy  coverage  have 
saved  the  lives  of  about  800,000  African  children  each 
year. 

•  HIV/AIDS  -  important  shifts  have  occurred  in  government 
policy  towards  actively  campaigning  against  the  disease, 
in  awareness  of  the  causes  of  HIV/AIDS  and  of  the 
behavioral  changes  needed  to  prevent  transmission. 
HIV/AIOS  will  remain  a  major  problem  in  Africa,  however, 
for  the  Coreseeable  future. 

•  Family  planning  -  decreases  in  fertility  have  occurred  in 
Botswana,  Zimbabwe,  Rwanda  and  Kenya.  Many  governments 
have  shilfted  policies  from  pro-natalist  to  neutral  or 
pro-family  spacing,  and  contraceptive  prevalence  has 
increased . 

•  Basic  education  -  more  children,  especially  girls,  are 
attending  school.  Primary  education  is  receiving  a 
larger  shnre  of  the  sectoral  budget  in  Guinea,  Malawi, 
Benin  and  Ghana.  Parents  are  participating  in  improving 
the  quality  of  their  children's  education. 

•  Democratic  Governance  -  a  number  of  democracies  have  been 
establisncd.  There  has  been  growth  of  democratic 
institutions  such  as  a  free  press,  an  Independent 
legislature,  an  independent  judiciary,  and  a  broad  civil 
society,  including  indigenous  nongovernmental 
organizations. 

•  Agricultural  marketing  and  agribusiness  -  liberalization 
of  agricultural  markets  raised  incomes  for  farmers  and 
lowered  prices  for  consumers.  Growth  in  nontraditional 
exports  in  Uganda  increased  from  $8.1  million  in  1987  to 
$61.4  million  in  1992.  Many  beneficiaries  are  female 
farmers. 
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•  Agricultural  Technology  Development  and  Transfer 
development  and  transfer  of  a  number  of  technological 
Improvements,  particularly  hybrid  seeds  for  maize  and 
improved  varieties  of  millet,  beans  and  sorghum  helped 
countries  in  southern  Africa  survive  after  the  greatest 
drought  in  a  century  during  1991-92. 

•  Natural  Resource  Management  and  Environment  «•  new 
policies,  building  institutional  capacity,  and  developing 
strategic  plans  to  manage  the  natural  resource  base  are 
taking  root. 

•  Economic  Kanagement  -  increased  macroeconomic  stability; 
a  restructured  role  for  the  state  and  the  private  sector; 
reduction  of  bloated  civil  service  roles;  privatization 
of  a  num.tc>.r  of  governmental  enterprises  and  functions. 

•  Competitive  Markets  -  substantial  growth  of  employment 
and  production  in  the  informal  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  letter  you  asked  if  ve  are  satisfied 
with  the  levels  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Africa.  The  development 
challenges  are  immerse — sometimes  overwhelming.  However,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  impact  of  our  program  is  more  a  consequence  of  the 
effective  utilization  of  our  resources  than  of  the  actual  aid 
levels.  At  the  current  time,  development  assistance  resources  in 
the  range  of  $800  million  are  appropriate,  in  light  of  our  national 
budget  constraints,  and  given  the  need  to  focus  strategically  our 
investments,  USDH  si:aff  availabilities  to  oversee  our  programs,  and 
host  country  manag-anent  and  absorptive  capacities. 

I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  disaster  relief  funds  and  PL  480 
resources  are  critical  complements  to  development  assistance 
funding.  In  the  patit  several  years,  $300-400  million  of  food  aid 
has  been  provided  annually  to  Africa.  Title  II  resources  are 
important  both  in  tarms  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  our  long- 
term  development  efforts;  Title  III  food  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  our  country  program  strategies  to  redress  policy  and 
institutional  constcaints  to  sustainable  development  and  to  enhance 
national  and  household  food  security.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
resources  will  continue  to  be  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Africa,  Mr.  Chairmen,  and  that  the  Congress  will  favorably  consider 
the  Administration 't3  FY  95  request  for  $160  million  in  P.L.  480 
Title  III,  including  $58  million  for  Africa. 

In  closiiig,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reassure  you  that  we  are  committed 
to  improving  the  lives  of  the  African  people  —  we  will  continue  to 
use  our  resources  tc  meet  short-term  humanitarian  needs  and  assist 
countries  in  crisis  or  transition,  while  maintaining  our  long-term 
vision  of  broad-bascid  sustainable  development.  At  the  same  time, 
we  will  support  Africans'  desire  for  open  political  systems  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  And,  as  I  have  expressed  to  you  before, 
the  African  people  jnd  their  leaders  will  be  our  partners  in  all 
these  endeavors. 
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TESTIMONY  BT  PXULDIB  H.  BAKER,  DEPUTY  DIRBCTCP.,  CONGRBSSIONM. 
PROGRAM,  THB  ASPSN  INSTITUTE,  BEFORE  THE  SUEC0MMITT3E  ON  XFRICK 
OF  THB  HOUSE  COMMITTKK  OK  FOREIGN  ATFAXRfi,  WR£»ICSBDAY,  MARCH  2, 
1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  t:>  apeak  co  ycu  today 
on  recent  political  dev«lopinents  in  southern  "jfrica. 

Southern  Africa  stands  on  the  threshold  of  an  historic 
transforcatlon,  one  thit  could  not  only  open  .p  the  possibility 
for  real  political  and  economic  success  in  Africa,  but  also  offer 
lessons  in  racial  and  ethnic  reconciliation  ard  conflict 
resolution  that  has  lessons  for  the  entire  wcrld. 

As   one  of  the  most  conflicted  regions  of  the  *orld,  southern 
Africa  has  had  one  of  the  longest  and  most  bl;r.er  struggles  to 
achieve  peace.   Decolonisation  and  an  end  to  3-.ierxilla  war  cane 
to  Zioibabwa  in  1980,  and  a  similar  process,  oader  a  United 
Nations  program,  led  to  the  independence  of  Naniiia  in  1990.   Sv 
the  year  2000,  if  not  sooner.  South  Africa  will  probably  be  well 
on  its  way  to  full  majority  rule  after  a  pericd  of  pcx*er- sharing 
by  a  democratically  elected  government.   Angola  and  Mozanbique 
also  are  groping  their  way  to  peaceful  settle-cents  thaz, 
hopefully,  will  end  two  of  the  most  brutal  co-jfiicts  in  r.ha 
continent. 
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Should  Che  vision  of  a  peacefiil  regioa  come  -o  pass,  southen: 
Africa  will  close  a  chapter  on  conflict  that  reaches  back  to  pre- 
colonial  times.   Angela  has  been  at  war  without  intenraptlon 
since  the  anti-Portuguese  attacks  started  in  the  IS6O3.   It  was 
the  most  deadly  battlefield  of  the  Cold  War  -r.  Africa. 
Mozambique  was  the  breeding  gro;ind  for  a  rebr»l  novement  that 
observers  have  labeled  the  "African  Khmer  Roure."   Several 
countries  in  the  region  were  targets  of  relentless 
destabilization  attacks  by  the  former  apartheid  government  in 
South  Africa. 

Because  of  this  history,  no  one  should  be  sa:iruine  about  the 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  They  are  enortnocs.  Violence  and 
instability  still  prevail  in  many  parts  of  tht  region. 
Nonetheless,  southern  Africa  is  unquestionably-  the  most  hopeful 
region  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  today.   Success  if  it  occurs,  may 
be  bittersweet  because  it  has  besn  such  a  wrar-chlng  experience. 
But  a  new  regional  agenda  appears  possible  and  xinprecedented 
opportunities  exist  to  sec\ire  the  gains  of  cocllict  resolution  if 
we  have  the  will  to  pursue  that  vision  in  pai-tnership  with  the 
African  countries  in  transition. 

South  Africa  clearly  is  the  linchpin  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
vision.  The  media  have  more  than  adequately  spotlighted  the 
difficulties  of  South  Africa's  transition  to  democracy, 
particularly  the  events  leading  up  to  the  elaction  which  is  to 
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take  place  April  26-28  this  year.  Violance,  regrettably,  will 
probably  accompany  election  campaigning  right  down  to  the  finish 
line.   But  that  la  not  the  only  dlfficvilty  that  lies  ahead.   The 
electorate  has  heightaned  expectations  of  what  will  folJow  after 
the  election.  Economic  inequalities,  massive  unentployment  in  the 
black  conuTonity,  and  extreme  poverty  are  the  legacies  of 
apartheid  that  will  take  years  to  eradicate.  Militant  youth  are 
looking  for  their  "lest  revolution",  wonderir.g  what  a  negotiated 
solution  beised  on  moderation  will  really  produce .   Extremist  and 
nationalist  resistance  exists  in  both  the  bleck  and  white 
communities. 

However,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  todc.>  to  the  ether  side 
of  the  balance  sheet:  the  factors  which  give  us  good  reason  tc  be 
hopeful  for  the  future  of  South  Africa-   Basically,  thes2  reasons 
caji  be  summed  up  in  what  I  call  the  "eight  'C'iV 

1.  After  decades  of  polarized  opposition  bst^fcen  whites  and 
blacks,  the  state  and  the  ant i- apartheid  moveaient,  rich  and  poor, 
communists  and  capitalists,  and  a  series  of  other  groups  pitted 
against  one  another.  South  Africa  is  finally  building  a  political 
center.   There  is  no  question  that  throughout  the  p?-st  four  years 
of  hard  negotiations,  the  political  center  is  growing  based  on  a 
committed  dedication  to  a  negotiated  solution  on  the  part  of  the 
African  National  Congress  and  the  National  Pa^ty.  Nineteen 
parties  have  decided  to  contest  the  elections  and  they  are 
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estimated  to  represent.  80*90%  of  the  electorate. 

2.  The  second  reason  for  hope  Is  that  South  Africa,  in  a  great 
departure  from  similar  radical  transitions  ir.  other  societies, 

.has  laid  the  basis  for  a  tradition  of  const itutiontiilj. em.   The 
negotiations  have  not  bean  monitored  or  medietsd  by  an  outside 
power  or  a  third  party.   Political  ownership  of  the 
constitutional  process  truly  belongs  to  the  South  African  people 
themselves.   They  have  hammered  out  a  comproirj.se  which  has  taJcen 
into  account  the  broad  diversity  of  the  society  and  the  aeed  for 
constitutional  guarar.tees  for  fu*:damental  libtrcies.   The 
political  "rules  of  the  game"  have  been  established  on  the  basis 
of  a  growing  political  consensus. 

3 .  South  Africa  is  f ortionate  that  it  also  has  a  thriving  civic 
society,  a  feature  which  suggests  that  the  an*!- apartheid 
aiovement  and  the  organizations  which  It  spawned  will  ser-'e  as  a 
guardian  of  democracy  well  into  the  future.   3ome  20,000  non- 
governmental organizations  exist  in  South  Africa  -  youth 
associations,  women's  groups,  professional  orgsnizations  and 
civic  associations.   The  church,  labor,  business  and  cultural 
groups  are  all  well  established. 

4.  Fourth,  despite  the  violence,  there  is  a  growing  culture  of 
compromise  emerging  in  South  Africa.   It  is  btaed  not  only  on 
four  years  of  hard  negotiations  at  the  politic-al  center,  but  on 
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negotiations  virtually  at  every  level  of  soc_ety  in  every  najor 
sector,  from  the  educational  systen  to  the  supply  of  electricity. 

5.  The  coTOT.itment  of  the  pollgjol  IsaderahiTj  to  a  tranaicion  to 
a  non-racial  democracy  has  not  hsen  shaken.  Veak  leadership  in 
other  societies  undergoing  radical  change  ha.*?  often  caused  either 
a  breakdown  in  negotiations,  a  slide  back  to  authoritarian 
restoration,  or  chaos.  The  steadfast  conmitn»nt  of  the  leaders 
of  the  major  negotiating  parties  in  South  Africa  has  survivea 
political  assassinations,  bloody  massacres,  az:d  broken  promises. 
The  peace  process  continues. 

6.  Another  basis  for  optimism  is  the  rba-r-jgrpa  of  Nelson  Mandela. 
a  man  who  lacks  bitterness  despite  27  years  of  imprisonment,  and 
who  has  never  lost  sight  of  his  -Utimate  political  goal.  No 
other  leader  in  South  Africa  can  match  the  s^-ature  of  tMs 
towering  figure,  who  is  respected  even  by  hiu  political  enemies. 

7.  South  Africa  has  a  commercial  foundation  z-'zzt   is  unique  in 
Africa.   It  is  now  on  the  list  of  the  top  ten  emergix.g  ;or,  more 
accurately,  re-emerging)  mjurkets  for  U.S.  goois.   South  Africa 
represents  45*  of  the  African  continent's  gross  domestic  product. 
The  Johannesburg  stock  exchange  ranks  just  outside  the  world's 
top  ten  and  hope  is  high  that  a  post- apart heic  South  Africa  can 
begin  to  be  a  base  of  operations  for  multinationals  serving  all 
of  Africa.   Economic  growth  of  1%  last  year  reversed  steady 
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economic  decline  for  a  decade,  and  inflation  is  now  less  than 
10%,  the  lowest  in  20  years.  Foreign  Investors  are  begi^ming  to 
return,  foreign  loans  are  beginning  to  flow  £iEter  years  of 
divestment  and  disinvestment,  and  there  is  a  ;:alpable  feeling  of 
economic  opportunity  on  the  horizon,  ready  to  be  grasped  by  the 
smart  entrepreneur. 

8.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  ccnciliatlcn  is  emerging  in  the 
neighboring  states.  While  South  Africa  is  clearly  the  linchpin 
of  a  turnaround  in  scutham  Africa,  the  futuae  of  that  country  -- 
indeed  the  vision  which  was  outlined  earlier  ••-  depends  upon  the 
outcome  of  peace  negotiations  in  Mozambique  and  Angola.  Here 
especially,  it  is  important  to  anticipate  developments,  not 
simply  to  respond  to  crises  as  they  aurise.   If  Angola  and 
Mozambique  reach  lasting  settlements,  then  tht:  major 
preconditions  for  an  economic  and  political  turnaround  in 
southern  Africa  will  have  been  established. 

Given  the  possibility  of  thJ.g  political  visioci,  and  of  the 
economic  potential  of  southern  Africa,  what  should  U.S.  policy 
be?  First,  U.S.  involvement  and  support  should  not  terminate 
with  successful  elections  in  South  Africa.  K»Jiy  observers  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  real  challenc-:is  are  jusc 
beginning.  We  must  remetaber  that  this  election  is  toward  a 
power-sharing  agreement  in  which  racial  reconciliation  and 
economic  growth  will  be  tested  as  never  befora.  The  South 
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African  population  will  be  expecting  gxand  things  fron  this  naw 
government,  goals  that  are  probably  beyond  i*.:?  reach.   In  this 
regard,  the  international  connrninity  may  be  oi:  great  assistance, 
by  helping  to  correct  the  vast  inequities  croated  by  40  years  of 
apartheid  and  by  300  years  of  white  doininatin:^ . 

South  Africa  is  already  the  largest  non-food  T.S,  aid  recipient 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.   The  United  States  is  also  the  largest 
single-donor  country  working  in  South  Africa.   While  increased 
assistance  to  South  Africa  would  certainly  be  welcoaie,  I  would 
add  two  caveats  to  this  support. 

First,  we  should  be  taindful  of  the  mistaJces  riade  elsewhere  with 
aid  going  to  societies  in  radical  transition.  As  a  two-part 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  dccumented,  Poland 
got  a  commitment  of  $25  billion  in  1993  from  :he  24  ricJ-.est 
countries  in  the  West  tc  restore  market  econoirics  and  secure 
democracy  fast,  cheaply  and  with  an  enduring  inipact.  The  actual 
disbursement  came  to  under  10%  of  that  anoun".  and  foreign  aid  did 
not  go  far,  either  to  change  the  economic  sitjation,  or  to  secure 
democratic  gains  in  ?oland.  Similarly,  the  TTaited  States  pledged 
$5.8  billion  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  mosr.ly  for  !ius?ia,  but 
most  of  it  was  spent  on  U.S.  consultants  who  7.-ere  pocketing 
between  50%  and  90%  of  the  money  in  a  given  aid  contract  and  few 
of  these  U.S.  firms  actually  worked  together  '/d.th  Russian 
partners  or  experts  to  help  plan  and  execute  the  projects. 
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Having  fought  the  longest  struggle  in  Africa  to  secure  their 
freedoms,  the  people  of  South  Africa  do  not  vait  their 
achievmentfi  to  be  expropriated  by  foreigner*  cfferijig  gifts. 
Aid  should  flow  to  South  Africa/  but  on  local  -arms  and  through 
the  local  institutions  that  are  capable  of  planning  and 
implementing  the  projects. 

Secondly,  while  aid  to  South  Africa  is  certainly  needed,  we 
should  not  ignore  the  needs  in  the  rest  of  scuthem  Africa.  In 
reviewing  the  administration's  proposed  aid  ri'.'juest  to  Congress, 
it  is  notable  that  the  amounts  obligated  for  ;.:igola  and 
Mozambique  have  gone  down  in  the  last  two  years.  This  is  partly 
understandable  in  light  of  the  conflicts  of  th*  past..   However, 
there  will  be  great  needs  in  these  two  countries  once  political 
settlements  are  reached.  The  success  of  South  Africa  depends,  in 
large  part,  on  stability  and  growth  in  the  region  as  a  whole.   I 
would  hope  that  aid  appropriations  would  take  -hese  needs,  as 
well  as  those  of  South  Africa,  into  account. 

Within  South  Africa  itself,  Dtiited  States  asslJtance  should 
probably  focus  on  three  major  goals:  (1)  economic  growth  and 
equity,  (2)  education,  and  (3)  strengthenixig  civil  society.  On 
the  question  of  education,  I  think  it  is  time  to  reassess  whether 
we  should  sustain  the  trend  toward  allocating  the  biggest 
proportion  of  our  educational  assistance  to  Individual 
scholarships  for  South  African  blacks  to  study  both  in  local 
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institutions  and  abroad.   It  l8  time,  I  beli:!ve,  to  focus  on 
building  local  educational  institutions.  Including  universities. 
As  Dr.  Maniphela  Rampbele  chaxuLLngly  put  it:  '-A-ithout  quality 
tertiary  education,  a  country  is  on  its  way  tc  bananalar.d. " 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairmar.,  an  additional  word  about  Angola.   Today, 
once  again,  there  is  seme  hope  emerging  for  6  peaceful  settlement 
in  Angola.  But  this  will  be  a  very  fragile  peace  which  coiild 
easily  go  by  the  boards  if  the  ixiternational  community  expects  to 
get  a  settlement  »on  Che  cheap."  One  analysis  suggested  that  it 
would  take  at  least  six  months  before  any  U.K.  force  could  be 
dispatched  for  a  peacekeeping  operation  in  J^gola,  ev2n  if  a  deal 
emerged  in  Lusaka  by  the  end  of  this  month.   >wTd  while  DMITA 
chairmam,  Jonas  Savimbi,  has  given  assurances  that  UNITA  is 
continuing  to  negotiate  in  good  will,  he  has  ilso  warned  that 
UNITA  has  enough  weapons  to  carry  on  fighting  for  another  ten 
years . 

We  in  the  United  States  tend  to  view  Angola  and   South  Africa  as 
two  separate  conflicts,  in  which  success  in  one  will  not 
necesseirily  affect  success  in  the  other.   I  fuel  that  this  is  not 
the  case.   If  Angola  continues  to  be  plimged  isto  civil  war,  then 
neither  the  region  as  a  whole  nor  South  Africa  can  expect  to  live 
in  peace  or  to  turn  their  economies  around.  Tte  international 
cotnrotinity  has  a  responsibility,  amd  an  opporc-.ir.ity,  to  see  the 
peace  process  through  in  Angola.   In  doing  so,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  to  achieving  the  vision  of  peace  and  prosperity  thac  the 
people  of  southern  Africa  long  for. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  situation 
in  central  Africa  and  its  implications  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  regret  to  report  that  throughout  the  region  the  current  situation,  with 
respect  both  to  politics  and  economics,  is  extremely  grave  --  as  bad  or  worse  than 
at  any  time  since  independence  came  to  central  Africa.  Violent  ethnic  clashes, 
thwarted  democratic  hopes,  human  rights  abuses,  refugee  flows,  cross-border 
arms  traffic,  and  a  range  of  crippling  economic  problems  have  cast  a  pall  over 
the  region's  future.  Indeed,  the  situation  has  deteriorated  so  seriously  over  the 
past  three  or  four  years  that  central  Africa's  future  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
discern;  but  a  worst-case  scenario  now  seems  entirely  plausible.  This  scenario 
might  include  the  breakup  of  Zaire  and  ethnic  conflict  in  several  countries  on 
a  scale  comparable  to  that  seen  in  recent  years  in  Somalia  and  Liberia.  The 
state  structures  and  boundaries  of  today  could  become  increasingly  meaningless, 
amid  immense  human  suffering,  as  the  region  moves  through  a  violent 
transition  to  an  uncertain  destination. 

Country-by-Country  Survey 

At  the  center  of  the  region  and  its  turmoil  is  Zaire,  sub-Saharan  Africa's 
second  largest  country  in  area  and,  with  nearly  40  million  people,  its  third  or 
fourth  most  populous.  Zaire  borders  nine  other  states,  and  events  there  can 
affect  much  of  Africa.  By  virtue  of  its  size,  mineral  endowment,  and  vast 
resources  of  land  and  water,  Zaire  ought  to  be  a  wealthy  nation  and  a  major 
contributor  to  the  world  economy.  But  it  was  poorly  prepared  for  independence 
by  Belgium,  and  nearly  broke  up  after  independence  came  suddenly  in  1960.  It 
was  held  together  only  with  the  help  of  a  large  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force. 

Today,  after  nearly  thirty  years  under  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  --  a  leader  now 
widely  condemned  for  his  grave  errors  in  governance,  stunning  policy  reversals, 
corruption,  and  other  abuses  of  power  --  government  appears  to  have  collapsed 
over  much  of  Zaire.  There  are  ominous  signs  of  separatism  in  mineral-rich 
Shaba,  where  provincial  leaders  are  once  again  using  the  name  Katanga.  This 
is  the  name  the  province  bore  when  it  tried  to  separate  in  the  early  1960s. 
Ethnic  cleansing  is  taking  place  in  Shaba,  where  an  estimated  600,000  Luba, 
who  have  lived  in  the  area  for  generations,  have  been  forced  to  flee  toward  their 
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native  Kasai  region.  In  northeastern  Zaire,  residents  with  roots  in  Rwanda  are 
also  being  forced  out,  and  thousands  may  have  been  Jtilled.  Zaire's  currency  is 
now  nearly  valueless,  transportation  has  broken  down  over  wide  areas,  and  the 
capital  is  subject  to  repeated  eruptions  of  violent  protest.  With  the  army 
unpaid,  outbreaks  of  looting  and  killing  by  soldiers  have  become  commonplace. 
The  border  to  the  north  with  Sudan  has  become  highly  insecure,  and  there  are 
reports  that  Sudanese  troops  freely  cross  into  Zaire  as  they  pursue  their 
offensive  against  the  southern  Sudanese  resistance  forces.  The  border  with 
strife-torn  Angola  is  also  porous  to  flows  of  arms  and  refugees,  and  there  is  wide 
suspicion  that  Mobutu's  army  is  helping  the  UNITA  resistance  in  Angola. 

In  Congo,  Zaire's  neighbor  to  the  west,  a  democratic  transition  appeared 
to  be  well  underway  in  1992,  when  free  presidential  elections  took  place.  But 
the  new  leader,  Pascal  Lissouba,  was  soon  charged  with  ethnic  favoritism. 
Tensions  and  suspicions  surrounding  legislative  elections  in  May  1993 
deteriorated  into  armed  clashes  along  ethnic  lines  in  June  and  July,  with  a 
renewal  of  violence  in  November.  Shells  from  the  fighting  have  occasionally 
landed  across  the  river  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire's  capital,  and  on  January  21,  1994, 
the  U.S.  ambassador's  residence  in  Congo  was  hit.  With  Congo's  political  life 
at  a  standstill,  the  economy  has  also  deteriorated.  In  January,  the  Congolese 
saw  the  value  of  their  currency  cut  in  half  as  France  imposed  a  devaluation  of 
the  French-backed  CFA  (African  Financial  Community)  franc. 

In  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  which  border  Zaire  to  the  east,  there  had  been 
significant  recent  progress  toward  democracy  and  peace,  but  now  the  ancient 
conflicts  between  the  Hutu  majorities  and  the  Tutsi  minorities  in  each  country 
have  intensified  once  again,  with  disastrous  consequences.  In  Rwanda,  where 
a  predominantly  Hutu  government  has  been  in  power  since  1962,  the  Rwanda 
Patriotic  Front  (RPF),  drawn  from  Tutsi  living  in  exile  in  Uganda,  launched  an 
invasion  in  October  1990.  Hundreds  died  in  the  ensuing  war,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  displaced.  Under  an  August  4,  1993  peace  accord,  the 
government  and  the  RPF  agreed  to  establish  an  interim  coalition  government 
and  merge  their  two  armies.  In  October  1993,  the  United  Nations  agreed  to 
deploy  a  small  peacekeeping  force  in  Rwanda;  but  the  February  21  killing  of  a 
government  minister  allied  with  the  RPF  has  led  to  a  new  round  of  ethnic 
violence.  Although  the  numbers  killed  to  date  appear  fairly  small,  the  future  of 
the  peace  accord  has  been  cast  into  doubt.  There  is  every  reason  to  be 
concerned,  since  ethnic  conflict  caused  perhaps  100,000  deaths  in  Rwanda 
between  1956  and  1965. 

In  Burundi,  governments  were  dominated  by  Tutsi  throughout  the  post- 
independence  period  until  June  1,  1993,  when  Melchior  Ndadaye,  a  Hutu,  was 
elected  president.  These  elections  came  about  because  the  previous  president, 
military  ruler  Pierre  Buyoya,  had  launched  a  democratization  program. 
Unfortunately,  Ndadaye  was  assassinated  on  October  21  in  a  coup  attempt 
launched  by  disaffected  Tutsi  elements  in  the  military,  setting  off  a  new  round 
of  ethnic  violence.  Some  estimates  of  the  number  killed  now  run  in  excess  of 
100,000;  and  700,000  refugees  have  fled  the  country  while  perhaps  another 
500,000  have  been  rendered  homeless  within  Burundi.  The  potential  for  further 
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bloodletting  is  high  in  Bunm^li,  where  100,000  to  200,000  Hutus  were  killed 
after  an  abortive  coup  in- 1972,  and  between  8,000  and  20,000  died  in  1988 
violence. 

In  the  twff  remaining  countries  in  the  region,  Gabon  and  the  Central 
African  Republic,  events  have  been  less  dramatic  but  ominous  nonetheless.  The 
results  of  Gabon's  December  1993  election,  which  saw  President  Omar  Bongo 
narrowly  re-elected  are  hotly  disputed  by  the  opposition.  Recent  days  have  seen 
a  general  strike,  since  called  off,  and  an  armed  attack  on  an  opposition  radio 
station.  The  Central  African  Republic  held  elections  in  September  1993,  but  the 
winning  candidate,  Ange-F6lix  Patass6,  was  once  closely  tied  to  the  former 
dictator  and  self-styled  emperor,  Jean-Bedel  Bokassa.  His  campaign  reportedly 
played  on  regional  divisions,  and  he  is  apparently  perceived  as  representing  the 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  northwest  rather  than  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Both  Gabon  and  the  Central  African  Republic  now  confront  the  dislocations 
caused  by  the  devaluation  of  the  CFA  franc. 

Implications  for  the  United  States 

The  turmoil  in  central  Africa  today  should  not  distract  us  from  recognizing 
some  positive  forces  and  developments  that  may  well  be  worth  encouraging.  In 
much  of  the  region,  churches  are  strong  and  active  in  support  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  Indigenous  human  rights  groups,  human  rights  advocacy 
organizations  from  overseas,  and  non-governmental  refugee  and  relief 
organizations  are  trying  to  promote  justice  and  relieve  suffering.  The  United 
Nations  is  active  not  only  in  Rwanda,  where  it  has  deployed  peacekeepers,  but 
also  in  Zaire,  where  it  is  mediating  between  the  contending  parties.  The  U.N. 
is  continuing  to  try  to  restore  peace  in  Angola,  where  a  return  to  stability  could 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  Zaire.  Leaders  and  diplomats  from  African 
countries  and  from  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  have  also  tried  to 
promote  conflict  resolution  throughout  the  region,  and  the  OAU  sent  a  small 
cease-fire  monitoring  group  to  Rwanda  in  early  1993. 

Domestic  and  foreign  pressures  have  led  Mobutu  and  the  Zairian  opposition 
to  attempt  once  more  to  reach  an  accommodation  that  will  allow  the  transition 
to  democracy  to  proceed.  Whether  the  new  combined  parliament,  which  includes 
both  the  pro-Mobutu  assembly  and  the  opposition-dominated  High  Council  of 
the  Republic,  can  agree  on  a  transition  accord  remains  to  be  seen.  In  Congo, 
meanwhile,  the  government  and  opposition  have  agreed  on  the  deployment  of 
a  joint  internal  peacekeeping  force  which  seems  to  have  brought  about  a  more 
stable  situation,  at  least  temporarily.  Perhaps  similar  progress  will  be  made  one 
day  soon  in  restoring  the  democratic  transitions  that  were  underway  in  Rwanda 
and  Burundi. 

Three  external  actors  have  long  played  a  key  role  in  the  politics  of  central 
Africa:  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  rationale  for  any  of  these  countries  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  involvement 
in  the  region  has  weakened.  Belgium  is  a  small  country  that  has  seen  its 
economic  interests  in  Zaire  severely  undermined  by  Mobutu's  hostility.  It  once 
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seemed  that  France,  perceiving  itself  a3  the  leader  of  the  French-speaking  world, 
was  determined  to  supplant  Belgian  influence  in,  Zaire,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi, 
while  of  course  retaining  dominant  influence  in  fts  former  colonies  of  Congo, 
Gabon,  and  the  Central  African  Republic.  Analyists  today,  however,  are  pointing 
to  the  devaluation  of  the  CFA  franc  as  one  sign,  an!iong  others,  of  declining 
French  interest  in  Africa.  In  central  Africa  itself,  many  believe  that  the 
conservative  French  government  of  Edouard  Balladur,  which  came  to  power  in 
March  1993,  is  covertly  sympathetic  to  Mobutu  in  particular  and  authoritarian 
leaders  in  general.  But  every  public  indication,  to  date,  is  that  France  is 
continuing  to  insist  on  political  reform  and  economic  liberalization.  A  more 
important  concern  may  be  whether  or  not  France  is  now  significantly 
disengaging  from  the  affairs  of  this  troubled  region. 

For  the  United  States,  the  primary  rationale  for  involvement  in  central 
Africa  today  is  humanitarian.  There  may  again  come  a  time  when  we  have 
important  economic  reasons  for  being  involved  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the 
region  has  deteriorated  too  severely  for  economics  to  be  a  factor  at  present. 
Instead,  Americans  are  going  to  be  interested  in  central  Africa  primarily  to  save 
lives,  help  refugees,  and  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
Even  this  interest  will  be  tempered  by  competing  demands  on  U.S.  resources 
both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  world,  notably  the  Middle  East  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  the  post-Cold  War  constraints  on  Africa  policy,  what  options  are 
available  to  U.S.  policy  makers  in  central  Africa? 

*•  Food  aid  and  humanitarian  relief  will  be  a  major  instrument  of  policy, 
and  U.S.  aid  officials  are  already  predicting  a  doubling  of  food  aid  to  Zaire 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  There  will  likely  be  support  for  additional 
humanitarian  efforts  in  view  of  the  humanitarian  crisis  confronting  the 
entire  central  African  region. 

**  Diplomacy  and  mediation  will  also  be  important  components  of  policy, 
but  Mobutu's  resistance  to  outside  pressures  remains  a  major  obstacle  to 
gains  that  might  be  won  with  these  instruments.  Many  will  continue  to 
urge  that  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  France  and  Belgium,  find 
ways  of  intensifying  the  sanctions  that  have  already  been  imposed  on 
Mobutu's  regime. 

*•  The  United  States  seems  certain  to  continue  to  support  the  United 
Nations  in  its  efforts  in  the  area,  but  again  many  will  urge  that  we  do  more 
to  back  the  world  body  in  promoting  regional  peace. 

*•  Those  concerned  for  the  region  and  its  future  may  also  wish  to  explore 
what  more  the  United  States  could  do  to  assist  and  strengthen  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  in  its  conflict  resolution  and  peacekeeping 
capabilities. 
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*• 


Finally,  wbije  we  await'  a  better  day  in  central  Africa,  some  may  think 
it  wise  for  the  Uruted  Slates' to  expand  the  education  and  training 
programs  that  caji  help  to" develop  new  generations  of  regional  leaders.  It 
may  be,  af^er  all,"  that  we  will  have  to  look  to  these  generations  for  a 
substantial"  improvement  in  central  Africa's  prospects. 


Sources  include  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices,  1993  (published  jointly  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations);  Ruth  Leger  Sivard,  World 
Military  and  Social  Expenditures,  1993  (Washington,  World  Priorities,  1993); 
and  press  reports. 
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